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TT  maybe  doubted  whether  any  prefatoiy  difcourfe 
can  fo  well  e^ain  the  rubje6):  of  a  work,  or  the 
views  of  the  writer,  as  can  the  work  itfclf:  but  the 
anxiety  of  an  author  to  be  well  underftdod,  that  juftice 
may  be  done  to  his  labours,  is  the  caufe  that  prefaces 
are  fo  frequently  written. 

The  principal  fubjeA  of  the  following  performance 
is  the  City  of  Paris,  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  marks  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  frcMn  other 
cities,  and  other  nations.  The  field  of  inquiry,  into 
manners  and  cuftoms,  is  too  vafi  to  be  more  than  very 
partially  occupied,  by  the  mod  -affiduous  individual ; 
and  much  as,  at  fome  moments,  I  have  fuppofed  I  had 
atchieved,  at  trthers,  on  better  recolle<5)ion  and  viewing 
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the  fubjeA  more  ftedfaftly,  I  have  felt  regret,  not  un- 
mixed with  forrow,  at  having  done  fo  little. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  retrace  that  which  thofe 
who  read  will  find  has  already  been  fketched,  concern- 
ing the  mafs  and  the  magnitude  of  the  fen&tions,  that 
Paris  and  its  inhabitants  have  produced ;  and  the  eager- 
nefs  with  which  all  information,  that  can  lead  to  a  more 
perfe6l  knowledge  of  them,  has  been  received :  but  it  is 
bitterly  to  be  lamented  that  the  cufloms  and  habits  of 
thinking,  of  the  people,  are  fuch  as  to  leave  the  hot  en- 
terprize  of  their  chara6ter  continually  in  the  power  of 
thofe  who  obtain  political  rule ;  and  that  their  energies 

have  thus  been  turned  into  the  deftrucftive  channel  of 

» 

ambition,  generating  war,  and  fpreading  deftruAion, 
when  they  ought  to  have  beeii  fo  potent  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  arts  of  beneficent  induftry,  the  huma- 
nizing efforts  of  benevolence,  and  the  eternal  principles 
of  juftice,  on  the  bafis  of  which  whatever  is  good  muft 
be  eflablifhed.  A  people,  whofe  temper  is  fo  reftlefi, 
whofe  territory  is  fo  vaft,  whofe  power  is  fo  prodigious, 
whofe  politics  are  fo  pervading,  and  whofe  claims  to  do- 
minion moral  and  phyfical  are  fo  imperious,  cannot  but 
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excite  a  general  and  perturbed  {late  of  emotion :  there 
is  an  intereft  in  whatever  appertains  to  them ;  and,  how- 
ever trifling  their  individual  a<Slions  may  be,  thofe  ac- 
tions, as  they  relate  to  this  mighty  whole,  connected 
with  all  they  hive  done  and  all  they  threaten,  are  full 
of  portentous  augury.  We  feel,  it  is  true,  on  fome 
occa£ohs  a  melancholy  and  at  others  a  rifible  difappoint- 
ment,  while  we  examine  the  grains  of  fand,  of  which 
the  cloud-capped  mountain  is  compofed:  but  aflonifh- 
ment  returns,  when  we  find  its  bafe  immeafurable,  and 
its  fununit  lofl  in  obfcurity. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  following  work  in  which, 
as  far  as  my  information  extends,  it  differs  from  all  other 
books  of  travels.  A  method*  and  arrangement  have 
been  adopted,  by.  which  the  influence  of  moral  habits 
has  been  pourtrayed.  This,  whenever  «ffe6lually  done, 
will.mofl  powerfully  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a 
univerfal  and  permanent  code  of  ethics.  If  it  be  my 
good  fortune  to  fet  an  example,  which  fhall  hereafter 
be  purfued  with  the  penetration  and  efficacy  worthy  of 
a  fubjedt  fd  prolific  of  moral  inflru<5tion,  I  fhall  but  have 
done   that  which   the  nature  of  the  work  fuggefled ; 

though 


though  it  will  not  hs  the  lefs  real  in  its  general  and 
benfeficent  efFecfts. 

lii  defpite  of  the  timd  ^nd  thought  beftowed,  I  am 
well  aware  hoi^  inadequately  this  and  indeed  every  part 
of  my  tafk  have  been  performed :  but  books  of  travels 
have  A  period  after  which,  if  not  abfolutely  oUt  of  datje^ 
they  become  much  leis  interdfting }  and  few  fuch  bCK^Sv 
ephemieral  fketches  exceptfed,  have  been  more  delpoti*- 
cally  influenced  by  thefe  temporary  motives  than  the 
prefent.  Many  of  the  eircumftances  And  things  de- 
fcribed  have  changed,  even  while  the  work  was  writing; 
and  the  time  required  to  engrave  plates  has  lengthened 
the  period  of  delay. 

The  eftential  parts,  however,  thofe  that  relate  to 
chara<Ster  and  manners,  cannot  fufler  any  fudden  altera^ 
tion.  By  habits,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  the  hiftory  of 
Man  is  moft  clearly  and  einphatically  written ;  and  this 
hiftoiy  is  the  book  of  knowledge,  in  which  mnk  be  read 
all  the  grand  and  ufefiil-  le{iR>ns  the  experience  of  ag^ 
has  taught :  it  contains  the  warnings  of  wifdom ;  the 
record  of  fa<5ls  which  perpetuates  her  benefits,  by  c<Mn- 
municatii^  an  irrefiftible  impalfe  to  improve. 

It 


j[t  wa^  A  &fSPg  epnyi&io^  that  thefe  are  truths  which 
Hl4!AC<^  aa«  tp  attempt  t}^  method  I  have  mentionedi 
as  better  calculated  to  elucidate  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
^aHa&v^  :Chaf|u^&  .aad  their  chief  caufe.  The  rule  of 
iisbk)  ithe  de^«5)^tMiKi  of  opinion,  and  the  good  or  evil 
I^Ait  ItaFe  rjer«»lted  £[.oai  their  domination,  are  the  open 
^09^  piro^aund  foyroee^  i^to  ^hich  men  muil  dive,  for 
t^M  ^GQwry  of  the  means  hj  which  the  moral  virtues 
Stta^  he  improved,  propa^u^*  and  rendered  flationary. 
There  is  no  greater  miftake  in  ethics,  and  perhaps  none 
more  :&tal,  than  that  of  imagining  nations  are  governed 
hj  their  laws.  The  laws  havie  indeed  their  influence, 
<and  do  eilential  good  or  harm ;  but  the  great  governing 
.ponsrer  is  opinion*  The  Italian,  of  opinion^  that  his  in- 
iiiked  honour  jufiifies  and  demands  fuch  revenge,  will 
ihire  an  jiflai£n  to  plunge  his  itiletto  in  the  back  of  the 
infulter;  and  his  countrymen,  though  fhocked,  as  all 
men  are,  at  aflaffination,  will  canvas  the  infult,  and  per- 
hups  applaud  the  atrocity.  The  Japoneie,  to  vindicate 
his  .wounded  honour,  will  murder  >him{elf ;  and  his.  ad- 
veri^,  {coming  to  be  lefs  pure,  will  intreat  him  to  live 
long  enou^  to  behold  him  follow  the  honourable  ex.- 
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ample.  The  code  of  the  nurfe  is  the  morality  of  the 
child ;  and  he  that  would  reform  nations  muft  reform 
their  opinions. 

.  In  their  common  difcourfe  much,  and  in  their  daily 
a6Hons  more,  the  opinions  of  a  people   are  broadly 

•  w 

written ;  and  to  thefe  the  traveller,  who  would  inftru^l;, 
ought  to  pay  a  more  ferious  attention  than  ever  perhaps 
has  yet  been  paid.  Fortunately  national  peculiarities, 
as  they  are  difcoverable  in  a<Stion  and  difcourfe,  anaufe 
while' diey  teach;  hence  ibfe  labours  of  the  acute  ob- 
server become  the  more  efFe<Si:ually  beneficial :  the  book 
that  is  not  read  cannot  inftrucft ;  and  no  book  is  read, 
by  which  no  man  is  entertained.  The  child,,  if  his 
tutor  be  fagacious,  finds  high  enjoyment  in  the  Primmer. 
AfiTuming  thefe  principles  for  my  guide,  while  abroad, 
I  exerted  as  much  attention  as  the  prefent  indoleoce  of 
moral  habits  wiirin  mod  caies  afl[brd  to  note  4Qwh  the 
traits,  adtions,  converfations,  appearance,  and  general 
mode  of  exiftence  of  the  people  among  Whom  I  have 
refided.  Inquiry,  to  be  beneficial,  oughl;  not  to  limit 
itfelf  to  •  one  ciafs.  To  mingle  with  the  polite,  the 
"  wealthy,  and  the  well-infortrted,  is  the  moft  pleafing,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  that  which  Is  moft  deured ;  but  the  vanity  of 
having  no  acquaintance,  except  fuch  as  may  flatter  felf- 
love  and  difplay  individual  importance,  will  not  abridge 
the  refearches  of  any  man  whofe  z^l  for  information  is 
fincere,  and  who  is  aware  that  the  great  mafs  of  infor- 
mation muft  be  in  the  great  mafs  of  the  multitude. 

The  reader,  who  is  convinced  of  this,  will  be  glad  to 
be  led  among  the  people,  to  contemplate  them  in  their 
fports,  their  bargains,  their  difputes,  their  occupations, 
and  their  various  modes  of  being :  he  will  Men  to  their 
prattle,  their  mutual  reproaches,  or  their  farcafms ;  will 
follow  them  to  their  public  walks,  their  coffee-houfes, 
their  fhops,  their  markets,  and  their  fefiivals ;  and,  from 
the  numberlefs  minutiae  he  will  thus  colled^,  will  pene- 
trate far  into  their  real  character,  and  infinitely  better 
Underfland  their  hiflory  as  a  nation.  The  following 
pages  are  comuiitted  to  the  judgment  of  fuch  readers, 
who  will  decide  how  far  thefe  purpofes  have  been  at- 
tained. 

I  have  little  to  add.  Of  the  enjoyment  taken  in 
writing  and  imagining,  as  fuch  delightful  imaginations 
will  obtrude  themfelves,  that  I  have  added  fbmething  to 
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the  flock  of.  Information,  that  I  ihall  afford  occafional 
pleafure  ta  a  variety  of  readers,  and  perhaps  fhall  even 
benefit  the  nation  I  have  Uamed,  of  thefe  enjoyments, 
I  iky 9 1  cannot  be  deprived ;  and,  if  fuch  pleafing  dreams 
fhould  only  partially  be  verified,  the  time  thus  devoted 
will  have  been  honourahiy  becaufe  ofefully  employed. 
The  chagrin,  which  ceniiire  may  give,  cannot  yet  be 
brdu^t  to  account:  but  ceofure  I  hope  will  alfo  be  pro- 
fitable, as  well  to  my&if  as  to  others.  I  hold  at  a  duty 
not  to  difregard  the  labours  of  honefl  critidfm,  much 
le6  to  treat  them  with  contempt. 

Of  the  decorations  to  tiie  woik  it  becomes  me  to 
iky  that  the  fpirit  aiid  liberality  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
PuHifher,  in  which  rifle  and  expence  have  been  wholly 
Subordinate  to  better  confiderations,  merit  greater  ap- 
plaufe  than  I  have  the  power  to  give.  I  dare  not  pro* 
mife  he  will  be  rewarded  by  the  public ;  for  it  cannot 
be  expelled  that  the  Flaties  alone  will  fecure  fuccefs  to 
the  work :  but,  if  fuccefs  fhould  be  wanting,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  bookfeller.  The  Plates, 
except  that  of  the  old  amd  new  Louvre,  are  engraved 
eker  drawings  nuade  at  Paris,  under  my  diieiStion,  by  a 
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French  artift.  Their  pi6turefque  efFeA  has  not  been 
negledled ,  but  their  principal  merit  is  that  every  part 
of  them  has  been  made  fubjecft  to  truth :  they  are  ac- 
curate portraits,  as  well  of  the  places  as  of  the  coAume 
and  appearance  of  the  people. 
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Fige.  Line. 
o6»    1,  Spiel'kaus,  read  Speel-huis. 
146  p  17,  vue,  read  vu. 

154,    7,  Marchande  des  modes,  read  iU  modes. 
174>  28^  and  in  other  placet.    TuiUeriet,  read 

Tuileriet. 
178,  10,  Pont  de  Tuilleriei,  read  Pont  des  Tui- 

ieriet, 
182,    1,  indigatioHt  read  indifnaiian. 
186,  15,  la  uuniUe  rnini,  rtaariunie. 
186,    8,  Pied  du  mouton,  lead  de  mouton. 

17#  Porte  cocker,  read  cockere. 
191,         (Note)  Les  seuU  affiches,  read  $eu!es. 
198,  18,  Vous  £tes  marts,  Oui  en  ringt-qiiatre 

heurs,  read  Vous  £tes  mari,  Oui  en 

▼ingt-quatre  heures. 
210,  14,  ^f/e,  read  gf/. 
S27,  15,  iMogtritit^,  read  /o  tfiKysfie. 
280,  20,  Voyez  comme  o*est  joli,  read  reyex  que 

e*t8tjoli. 
286,  sGt  These  crowds  though  they,  read  though 

these  crowds. 
£40,    9,  indulfencies,  tend  indulgences. 
S45,  10,  theartcal,  read  theairwil, 
24g,    6,  (Note)  heighth,  read  AetgA/. 
250,  29,  after  Dulaure,  insert  p.  8 1. 
S74,    8,  (Note)  canon,  read  cannon. 
29s,  17,  guingettes,  read  guinguettes, 
814,  27,  noj  some   glimpse,   read  give  some 

glimpse. 
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877,    5,  poursuit  mes  Etudes,  read  poursuivi. 

879,  30,  des  denies  gkUe»,  read  cfcn/i. 

880,  6,  /a  tout,  read  le. 

888,  20,  ^c/  s^urit^,  read  ouelle. 

896,  19»  omit  to  repeat,  read  omit  to  notice, 

411,  15,  got/y  of  heart,  read  gaiety. 
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express  subject,  read  object,  • 

et  men,  read  M. 

Latrem,  read  Laieran, 

des  tes  tourmens,  read  </«. 

f  ai//  de  coeur,  ruui  gaieti, 

for  ottgAl,  read  aught. 

(Note)    Revolution    JVanpau,    read 

JVonfaue. 
la  saltfitriire,  read  salpitrih-e. 
In  their  stations  a/  open  day,  read  at 

their  stations  in  open  day. 
whom  he  hoped,  read  who  ne  hoped, 
yous  entez  bien,  read  sentez. 
laid  down,  read  lay  down. 
Latour  Mauhege,  read  Maubeuge, 
minuiid,  read  minutict. 
s'accoutume,  read  s^accoutumeni, 
c*est  daire^  read  c/atr. 
pleniary,  nsid  plenary, 
is  painfttlly,  read  are. 
Dogg^  oenedict,  read  Dogberry  Be- 

neitficit^ 


1, 

8, 

11, 

28, 

49, 

4, 

78, 

2, 

194, 

7, 

S08, 

96, 

212, 

218, 

11, 

224, 

6, 

225, 

14, 

229, 

21, 

272, 

8, 

808, 

10, 

804, 

4, 

815, 

4, 

827, 

9, 

887, 

14, 

850, 

9> 

851, 

8, 

*  The  work  was  wholly  dictated ;  a  method  pteuliarly  liable  to  literal  errors. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


SOUTH  VIEW  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  LOUVRE. 

THIS  magnifictat  mass  of  bmldingSy  placed  as  it  is  at  a  proportionate  distance  from 
the  river^  contributes  to  form  and  is  the  principal  object  in  that  noble  yiew  of  which  a 
description  is  given  in  Chap.  XLIL  On  the  right  is  a  section  of  the  fa9ade  or  east  front 
of  the  Louvre :  to  this  the  south  front  joins  and  terminates  with  the  second  high  roof, 
haying  three  chimnies.  Here  the  gallery,  called  the  new  Louyre,  begins ;  and  extends 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  It  is  this  gallery  that  contains  the  grand  collection  of 
pictures,  called  the  Nadonal  Museum.  The  engraving  is  after  an  excellent  picture,  in 
my  possession,  by  Demachy ;  which  was  painted  before  the  Revolution :  consequently, 
the  bridge  which  is  now  buildbg,  and  a  telegraph  since  erected  on  the  Louvre,  are 
omitted:  they  could  only  have  been  inserted,  with  due  efiect,  by  the  artist  himself ; 
and  would  then  perhaps  have  injured  the  view ;  which,  though  a  portrait,  the  skill  of 
the  painter  has  rendered  truly  grand. 

THE  MINT  AND  THE  FACADE  OF  THE  LOUVRE. 

t 

THE  objects  in  the  back  ground  consist  of  the  buildings  that  form  a  part  of  the 
quay  on  the  South,  the  dome  of  Mazarine  College,  the  spires  of  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Germain,  the  towers  of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  a  section  of  the  Mint  at  the  extremity. 
This  section,  is  so  small  that  I  was  guilty  of  an  inadvertency,  when  I  made  it  a  part  of 
the  title  to  the  Plate.  The  principal  object  is  the  beautiful  facade  to  the  Louvre ;  and 
the  effect  of  this,  and  of  the  buildings  in  the  back  ground,  is  equally  grand  and  pic- 
turesque. There  is  little  danger  that  the  figures,  which,  while  they  pourtray  the  people, 
so  judiciously  diversify  the  fore  ground,  should  escape  notice. 

ENTRANCE  TO  LES  CHAMPS  ELISEES,  AND  LA  PLACE  DE  LA 

CONCORDE. 

The  fore  ground  is  the  road,  through  the  ElysianViclds,  to  the  barrier  at  Chaillot  | 
and  from  thence  to  the  former  palaces  of  Marli  and  Saiht  Germain  en  Laye.  In  the  back 
ground  is  the  centre  of  the  Tuileries :  the  water-works  are  playing  in  the  bason  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gardens.  Such  baubles  are  a  satire  as  well  on  taste  as  on  common  sense. 
The  pedestals,  with  horses  and  riders,  on  each  side  of  the  iron  railing,  are  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gardens :  between  these  and  the  pedestals  in  the  fore  ground  is  la  Place  de  h  Con* 
corde.  The  buildings  on  the  left  of  this  great  square  are  described  in  the  following 
Plate.    The  cabriolet  on  the  right  of  the  fore  ground  has  the  form,  but  does  not  give 
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an  adequate  idea  of  the  wretched  appearance,  of  those  yehicles,  drawn  by  lean  horses^ 
with  dirty  drivers,  in  coarse  jackets  and  woollen  caps,  that  convey  passengers  and  their 
luggage  to  the  towns  and  villages  on  that  road. 

THE  MILITARY  SCHOOL,  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  INVALIDES. 

The  liberty  has  been  taken,  by  the  designer  of  this  view,  of  throwing  back  the  trees 
in  the  centre  which  prevent  these  two  buildings  from  being  seen  at  the  point  from  which 
the  view  was  taken.  The  trees,  every  where .  seen  in  straight  lines«  faithfully  charac* 
terize  the  formal  and  imaginary  grandeur  with  which  these  and  all  the  principal  roads 
are  laid  out.  Rioads  of  a  certain  ^idth  kre  of  public  utility;  but  persons,  accustomed 
to  the  environs  of  London,  feel  surprize  when  they  ate  so  many  spacious  avenues  to 
Pari8»  and  so  few  carriages  and  passengers.  The  church  of  the  Invalides  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  kind,  in  Paris.  The  cabriolet*  the  country  woman  with  her  ass»aiid  the 
Mameluke,  with  the  other  figures^  are  faithful  in  their  repreaentation  and  costume. 

THE    ELYSIAN   FIELDS,   DISTANT   GARDENS    OF  THE    TUILERIES,  NEW 
BRIDGE,  QUAY  D  ORSAI,»  AND  PAL/VCE  OF  THE  CORPS  LEGISLATIF. 

In  the  alley  on  the  left  of  the  trees  the  MJls  de  Cocagne^  as  described  in  Chap.  LVIII.y 
p.  278  to  284,  v^ere  erected.     This  alley  was  the  queen's  road  to  Versailles.     Of  the 
Klystan  Fields  no  adequate  idea  can  be  given,  by  the  pencil,  though  sections  of  them 
are  seen  in  this  and  the  two  following  Plates ;  and,  in  that  which  next  succeeds  them» 
they  form  the  distant  avenue  leading  to  the  barrier  of  Chaillot.     The  Cardens  of 
the  Tuileries  are  bounded  by  the  Palace,  the  centre  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  turret 
and  national  flag.     The  bridge^  called  ie  PM  de  la  Concorde^  was  built  under  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XVI.  j  and  is  much  praised  by  the  aichitects  of  France.    The  Quay  d'Orsai 
bounds  the  Seine»  on  the  right ;  and  the  building  over  which  two  national  flags  are  seen 
is  a  grand  hall,  of  great  architectural  beamy,  which  has  been  added  to  the  Palais 
Bourbon  since  the  Revolution  ;  and  is  apprq[>riated  to  the  sittings  of  le  Corps  Legist 
latrf.    The  inferior  objects  are  deserving  of  attention,  as  faithfully  preserving  the  cos- 
tume and  appearances  of  the  place :  the  barge  from  Roucn^  dravni  by  horses,  is  to  un- 
load its  merchandize  on  the  north  quay,  vrest  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  called  the  port  of  Paris. 
An  Englishman  smiles  at  the  grand  title,  when  he  sees  perhaps  eight  or  ten  of  these 
barges  moored  in  the  river :  it  happens  that  his  associations  to  the  word  port  are  very  dif- 
ferent.    The  woman  with  her  hotie^  and  the  man  with  his  crochets^  each  at  the  t>ack» 
show  the  manner  in  which  loads  are  carried.    The  knot  of  the  English  porter  is  un- 
known at  Paris»     The  bridge,  seen  beyond  the  PmU  de  la  Concorde^  before  the  Revolution 
Was  called  lePont  Royal  ^  now  le  Panl  des  Tuileries :  it  fronts  the  soutl^  end  of  the  Palace 
and  the  apartments  of  Madame  Bonaparte.     This  Palace  and  these  apartments,  I  hear, 
have  lately  been  but  seldom  inhabited :  the  Chief  Consul  meets  little  attention  from 

*  fcroneoufil^  written  J*Anaiim  the  Plate 
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the  Parisians,  and  therefore  resides  at  Saint  Cloud ;  except  when  called  to  Paris  on  days 
<^  parade,  or  hj  public  business.  The  spires  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Germain,  the  dome 
of  ie  CoUige  dts  Quatres  Nations^*  the  turrets  of  Notre  Dame,  and  others,  are  seen  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river ;  and,  on  the  north,  the  tower  of  Saint  Jacques ;  which,  though 
the  church  is  pulled  down,  was  suf  ered  to  remain  as  a  piece  of  excellent  architecture^ 
And  an  ornament  to  the  city. 

VIEW  OF  LA  PLACE  DE  LA  CONCORDE. 

In  the  foregoing  Plate,  the  point  of  sight  was  at  the  north  comer  on  the  w«st  si4e  of 
ihis  place ;  and  was  entirely  fore  shortened :  the  present  view  was  taken  from  the  bridge 
railed  le  P<mi  de  la  dmcorde.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  spot 
that  calls  up  associations  equal  to  those  this  place  excites ;  or  by  which  they  can  be 
exceeded,  in  number  and  magnitude :  recent  as  the  events  alluded  to  ar^  bleeding 
in  the  memory,  and  harassing  the  apprehensive  jpoiad,  they  are  in  these  respects  wboUy 
unequalled.  This  was  the  scene  where  such  numbers  were  trodden  to  death,  at  the  latf 
unhappy  monarch's  marriage.  In  the  centre  the  place  is  marked,  by  a  low  square  i:ail* 
ing,  where  the  beautiful  equestrian  statue  of  li^wis  XV.  stood ;  msyi  here,  that  statve 
heing  removed,  the  fatal  the  infernal  guillotine  was  substituted,  by  the  fate  of  which  hi^ 
successor  and  so  many  others  were  inhumanly  murdered.  The  centre  columns,  in  the 
hack  ground,  are  part  of  that  half  built  ruin  csdled  Ui  Madelame ;  where,  as  is  related  ia 
the  body  of  the  work,  X«wis  XVI.  lies  interred,  amoi^  the  victims  who  fell  at  his  mar- 
riage. The  height  beyond,  with  the  windmills,  is  Mont  MartrjB,  On  d>e  right  is  the 
dome  de  l^ Atsvmption ;  formerly  a  church,  now,  as  is  elsewhere  said,  a  receptacle  for  com, 
hay,  and  straw ;  a  granary  and  a  hay  loft.  Such  things  cannot  be  remembered  with 
apathy.  The  building  in  front,  erected  under  Lewis  XV.,  and  called  ie  Garde-meu^ 
du  Rm^  was  formerly  a  kind  of  royal  warehouse  for  the  king's  curiosities  :  at  present, 
the  left  wing  is  in  the  possession  of  private  persons ;  and  the  right  is  the  Admiralty. 
All  the  figures  in  the  fore  ground  deserve  notice,  as  faithfully  characteristic. 

THE  GARDEN  AND  WEST  FRONT  OF  THE  TUILEILIES. 

In  this  Plate,  the  e£Fect  of  the  orange  trees,  in  their  boxes,  is  still  more  apparent : 
•concerning  the  Gardens  I  have  nothing  -more  to  add*  Of  the  Pcdsoe,  the  pnncq>al 
thing  to  remark  is  the  heavy  architecture  of  the  dome  and  dated  rooft  with  which  a 
building,  in  many  respects  fiine,  is  .so  loaded ;  though  the  effect  they  actually  produce  is 
here,  IJcnownot  by  what  accident,  greatly  tessened:  the  real  appearance  is  heavy, 
vulgar,  and  totally  in  opposition  to  the  other  pans  of  the  building.  This  defect  is  com- 
mon  to  most  of  the  grand  structures  an  Paris. 
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GARDEN  OF  THE  TUILERIES. 

Thi  spectator  is  here  supposed  to  stand  ^ith  his  back  to  the  centre  of  the  Palace. 
To  the  contemplative  man*  the  scene  afibrds  infinite  matter  of  reflexion.  Tiles  were 
here  formerly  made ;  from  which  the  place  was  named  les  Ttiileries.  The  sums  and 
the  labour  bestowed,  to  produce  this  total  change,  have  been  immense.  The  space  here 
is  ample,  the  objects  are  many,  and  the  mind  delights  to  regard  magnitude  and  multi- 
plied objects ;  but  it  must  be  collectively,  and  forming  a  mass :  if  they  are  scattered, 
they  become  individual,  and  distract  the  attention  :  they  are  no  longer  grand.  A  vast 
plat  of  ground,  planted  in  one  part  with  trees,  having  broad  gravel  walks  in  centre, 
front,  and  sides,  all  strait  lined,  the  remainder  curtailed  and  partitioned  into  square 
morsels,  each  partition*  fenced  with  laths,  within  which  there  are  gravel  walks  again, 
with  the  addition  of  raised  terraces  that  are  truly  grand,  and  all  the  magnificence  that 
sculpture  can  afford,  incongruous  as  such  things  are,  have  been  nay  still  continue  to  be 
extravagantly  admired  without  examination,  and  immoderately  praised  without  any  re* 
trospect  to  the  principles  of  taste,  or  the  purposes  of  utility.  That  nothing  which  can 
add  to  formality  and  expence  may  be  omitted,  a  great  number  of  orange  trees  are  kept 
in  distant  green  houses,  during  the  inclement  season,  and  annually  dragged  into  the 
gardens  on  cars  by  hones,  in  summer,  where  they  remain  a  few  months  and  are  again 
dragged  back.  Their  roots  are  inclosed  in  square  wooden  boxes,  filled  with  earth ; 
and,  placed  as  they  are  in  straight  lines  along  the  principal  gravel  walks  and  terraces, 
they  admirably  combine  with  the  garden  plats,  and  other  objects,  to  display  the  false 
taste  that  predominates.  The  bringing  and  taking  of  them  away  likewise  contribute 
to  tear  up  the  gravel  walks ;  which  are  so  neglected,  in  the  winter,  that  they  abound 
in  great  and  small  puddles  and  splashes  of  water;  and,  though  not  impassable*  are 
sometimes  little  better  than  dirty  countrylanes.  The  cost  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
place  appear  to  render  neglect  like  this  very  strange:  but  neglect  is  in  Paris  so  general 
a  habit  that  such  inconveniences  are  trifles,  which  pass  wholly  unobserved.  The  distant 
point  of  sight  in  the  centre  is  the  barrier  of  Chaillot. 

PALACE  OF  THE  TUILERIES  FACING  LA  PLACE  DU 

CARROUSEL. 

In  the  spacious  square^  inclosed  by  the  iron  railing,  the  parades  are  held ;  which  ai>- 
pear  to  be  one  of  the  principal  pleasures  of  Bonaparte :  over  these  he  presides,  and  here 
distributes  his  sabres,  pistols,  and  muskets  of  honour.  The  carriage  entering  the  gate, 
attended  by  a  guard  of  light  dragoons,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  his  wife  \  his  guard,  ia 
general,  is  move  numerous.  The  four  horses  on  the  pedestals  are  those  of  bronze^ 
taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians,  andfrom  the  Venetians  by  this  modem  depr^* 
dator.  The  figures  in  the  fore  ground  accurately  picture  the  costume  and  manners 
comnion  to  the  Parisians :  the  merchant  of  tisanne,  in  a  laced  hat  and  jacket,  selling  a 
farthing's  worth  of  his  liquor  to  a  boy,  the  beau  with  his  left  hand  indecently  placed 
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where  both  would  have  been,*  did  he  not  carry  a  cane,  and  bestowing  perhaps  his  last 
penny  upon  his  boots^the  woman  selling  fruit,  and  tisanne  also,  at  a  stall,  the  charcoal* 
man,  the  poor  basket  woman,  the  milliner,  the  water  carriers,  and  the.  whole  of  the  re- 
maining figures  are  faithful  copies  after  nature*  Tisanne  is  either  extremely  weak 
lemonade  or  an  imitation  of  it,  by  some  mixture  slightly  acid ;  and  it  might  be  a  diffi- 
cult calculation  to  discover  the  number  of  hogsheads  that  are  daily  drunk  of  it,  iu 
summer.  The  building  that  joins  the  Palace,  on  the  left,  is  a  section  of  the  new  Louvre : 
a  similar  gallery  on  the  left  has  been  projected,  and  will  probably  be  begun*  The  writing 
engraver  has  committed  a  gross  orthographical  error,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Plate :  in- 
stead of  Gouvememeni,  he  has  written  Goumement, 

TbE  LUXEMBOURG  WITH  THE  GARDENS. 

This  Palace  has  lately  undergone  thorough  and  ample  repairs;  of  which  it  was  in 
great  need.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  speak  more  cautiously ;  for  these  repairs  were  far 
from  finished,  when  I  left  Paris :  and  it  may  be  they  are  still  slowly  in  progression. 
The  Gardens  have  also  been  new  modelled ;  and  it  is  but  little  honourable,  to  the  na« 
tional  taste,  that  they  have  received  their  present  form  in  a  place  where,  had  Brown 
been  consulted,  he  would  have  found  the  capabilities  so  great.  Remarks,  similar  to 
those  on  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  might  be  multiplied ;  but  they  would  be  super- 
fluous. The  towers  of  Saint  Sulpice,  seen  in  the  back  ground^  are  in  reality  dissimilar: 
money  I  have  been  told  was  wanting  to  finish  that  which  was  last  built :  the  engraver 
mistakenly  has  made  them  resemble  each  other. 

VIEW  OF  PARIS  FROM  THE  SOUTH  BOULEVARD. 

This  view  was  taken  from  the  high  ground  on  which  the  front  windmill  stands : 
the  references,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Plate,  obviate  the  necessity  of  further  explanation. 

VIEW  OF  PARIS  FROM  MONT-MARTRE. 

Or  this  Plate,  as  of  the  last,  an  explanation  is  given  by  the  references.  These  views 
mutually  contribute  to  aid  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  relative  to  the  situation  of 
th^  city  of  Paris,  the  heights  that  surround  it,  and  the  principal  objects  by  which  it  is 
adorned.  It  may  perhaps  deserve  remark  that  the  number  of  spires,  and  turrets, 
which  in  such  views  have  a  highly  picturesque  effect,  is  by  no  means  so  great  in  Paris 
as  in  London.  Domes,  indeed,  are  multiplied ;  but  the  single  dome  of  Saint  PauPs, 
as  is  evident  from  the  view  of  Paris  in  this  Plate,  has  a  grandeur  which  all  of  them  can- 
not equal. 

*  Of  this  custom  i(  was  intended  to  have  jpven  a  vignette,  representing  such  gentlemen  with  their 
backs  to  the  fire,  both  hands  thus  placed,  the  body  projecting,  the  head  thrown  back,  and  addressing 
themfelves  to  ladies :  but  it  required  too  many  figures ;  and,  t*  have  done  justice  to  the  subject,  would 
perhaps  have  partook  of  the  indecency  reproved.  The  reader  is  therefore  requested  to  remark  that, 
though  such  a  vignette  is  referred  to  vol  iL,  p.  79^  it  was  for  these  reasons  omitted. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THB  DEPARTURE— CUSTOM  OF  HAMBURG,  AND  A  WARNING  TO  STRAN- 
GERS  FRIENDS  AT  THE  WATER  SIDE— DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  TRA- 
VELLING  THE  LAST  ADIEU. 

TIE  man,  who  refides  a  year  in  a  place^  becomes  one  of  its 
inhabitants;  acquires  habits^  forms  connexions,  and  feleds 
friends.  His  afFeftions  and  fympathies  have  worn  themfelves  a 
channel,  in  which  they  delight  to  flow ;  and  there  are  favourite 
haunts,  pleafing  walks,  and  amiable  faces,  which  he  cannot  for 
ever  quit,  without  fome  pain.  At  Tuch  a  moment,  when  diftance 
foon  muft  Icparate  thofe  who  were  wont  to  meet  with  pleafure, 
the  mutual  fmile  is  languid ;  it  is  fcarcely  fincere ;  or  it  is  half 
killed  by  mutual  regret.* 

The  day  of  parting  is  a  day  of  various  emotions.  The  fpirits 
are  rouzed,  the  mind  is  full  of  expeftation  and  projeft,  yet  the 
thoughts  are  difturbed ;  for  they  are  imperioufly  called  to  attend 
to  trifles,  which  almoft  torment  becaufe  they  are  difdained,  though 
they  muft  not  be  negleded.  I  have  no  great  efteem  for  the  tra- 
voL.  I.  B  veller 
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veller  whofe  fancy^  at  fuch  an  hour,  is  not  bulled  in  foreboding 
the  adventures  that  may  arrive,  and  foreieeing  the  multitude  of 
objeds  that  are  to  pais  in  review ;  and  it  is  humiliating  that  thele 
vivid  inlages  fhould  be  interrupted,  and  effaced,  by  the  driving  of 
nails,  and  the  colrding  of  trunks. 

It  is  however  a  fiibjcft  of  much  greater  vexation  to  have  the 
friendly  farewel,  and  the  peace  of  parting,  turned  to  uhkindnefs  of 
heart,  by  the  mean  and  odious  tricks  of  rapacity. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  Hamburg  to  hire  lodgings  by  the  month ; 
and,  unlefs  a  fortnight*s  notice  of  quitting  be  giyen,  the  tenant 
when  going  may  legally  be  obliged  to  pay  a  month  more  than  is 
due.  We  lodged  in  the  Pferde  Markt,  at  the  houfe  of  young  men, 
wha  had  lately  begun  bufinefs ;  and  who  did  not  appear  to  have 
yet  acquired  thofe  features  of  fclfifh  cunning,  which  too  often  dis- 
figure the  face  of  the  man  who,  by,being  deceived,  has  learned  to 
deceive.  Verbal  notice  had  been  given,  by  us,  that  we  were  to 
go ;  and  the  lodgings  were  in  confequence  let  to  other  tenants, 
who  were  to  take  poiTeilion  in  a  few  days  :  yet  the  morning  of 
our  departure,  juft  before  we  were  going,  the  demand  of  an  addi- 
tional month's  rent  was  made. 

I  own  I  was  very  foolifh,  for  I  was  very  angry,  I  had  given 
warning  before  no  witnefs :  for  how  could  I  fuiped  any  fraud  ? 
The  guard- houie  was  facing  our  window;  and  the  threat  ad- 
mitted of  no  reply.  "  Pay  the  money,  fir,  or  the  fbldiers  (hall  be 
called ;  and  your  cfFedls  feized.'* 

It  is  a  little  revolting  to  the  heart  to  be  obliged  to  fiibmit  to 
fuch  flagrant  injuftice. 

The  Senators  of  the  free  imperial  city  of  Hamburg  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that  no  ftranger,  at  leaving  their  Republic,  ihall 
defraud  the  leafi:  citizen.  It  becomes  them  to  be  equally  watch- 
ful that  no  citizen  ihall  defiraud  the  ilranger.     When  a  landlord, 

by 
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by  a  word,  can  call  in  military  force  to  fupport  his  aiTertionsi 
true  or  falfe,  the  confequences  may  be  eafily  forefeen. 

The  name  of  this  young  promiiing  trader  was  Wtegreffe.  He 
had  partners ;  but  they  faid  nothing.  He  was  induced  to  lower  his 
demands,  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  perfon :  but  inlifted  on 
forty  marks  more  than  his  due;  which  I  was  obliged  to  pay. 
I  could  not  put  off  my  journey ;  and  1  would  not  go  to  law. 

*^  How  forgetful  I  am  !  Or  rather  how  much  I  have  to  remem- 
ber !  D09  my  good  and  dear  DoAor,  accompany  thefe  ladies,  to 
whom  you  have  always  been  fo  friendly,  as  far  as  the  boat.  I  muft 
run  to  the  banker,  and  the  bookfeller,  and  above  all  to  the  man 
who  has  fb  difintereftedly  and  eflentially  ferved  me,  the  friend 
whom  I  Ihall  not  eafily  forget,  Mr.  Schuchmacher ;  with  whom 
I  have  ftill  fome  bufinefs  to  arrange." 

When  did  M*******  refufe  a  kind  office  ? 
If  a  man  had  fifty  memories,  and  could  he  divide  himfelf  into 
fifty  parts,  it  appears  that  on  fiich  occafions  they  would  fcaycely 
be  fufficient.  The  boat  was  to  fail  at  one  o'clock  ;  and  I  had  ftill 
dire<ftions  to  give,  an  account  to  fettle,  and  a  parting  letter  to 
w^rite. 

Are  thofe  whom  wealth  has  taught  to  be  indolent,  and  who 
cntruft  every  kind  of  affair  to  borrowed  intelledl  and  hired  ho- 
.  ncfty,  which  they  have  but  fligbtly  examined,  quite  fatisfied  that 
every  thing  is  right  ?  That  they  are  ferved  with  pafi!able  fidelity, 
and  do  not  fiiffer  greater  and  more  frequent  impofitions,  is  a  proof 
highly  in  favour  of  the  virtue  of  the  human  heart. 

Our  hurry,  at  length,   is  over ;  no  miftake  has  happened ;  we 

are  all  met  at  the  Boat-houfe  ;  the  two  friends  I  have  mentioned 

refufe  to  leave  us,  though  the  dilatory  boatman  is  an  hour  later 

than  his  time,  and  we  have  the  pleafure  to  take  a  parting  glafs. 

Unknowing   what   misfortunes  may  befalh  us,    eager  to  en- 

,     B  2  counter 
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counter  adventures,  wilhing  to  go  yet  loth  to  take  leave,  who 
can  analyze  thefe  mixed  fcnfationa  ? 

The  hour  is  come,  the  boatman  calls,  and  the  paflengers  hurry ; 
eadh  eager  to  iecure  the  place  of  mod  eaie,  and  fafety.  The  tra^ 
veller  muft  be  either  rich,  proud,  and  fblitary,  muil:  hire  a  vehicle 
for  himfelf  and  his  importance,  and  remain  igncM^ant  of  the  people 
he  is  come  to  fee,  or  muft  reduce  himfelf  to  that  common  level 
where,  each  paying  his  paflage,  there  is  no  refpcA  to  peribns. 

Delicacy  and  difcemment  are  feniitive  plants:  but,  though 
they  Ihut  themfclves  up,  the  wind  will  not  blow  the  leis  roughly. 
For.  my  part,  I  always  endeavour  to  expand :  but  thefe  weak 
feelings  are  too  apt  to  counterafl  me. 

Schuchmacher  gave  us  his  hand  to  the  boat,  and  his  parting 
inftradions  for  the  road.  M*******  hoped,  nay  half  promifed, 
foon  to  follow ;  and  fb  came  the  lafl  farewel ! 
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CHAPTER     II. 

THE    PASSAGE,  AND  PASSENGERS — HAMBURG,  ALTONA,   AND  THE  ELBE 

LOQUACITY     AND     AUTHORS— PRUSSIAN      SOLDIERS— INTRUDING 

THOUGHTS* 

PFF !  PfF!  Hu,  hu,  hu  !  I  am  ftiflcd ! 
Will  you  be  kind  enough,  fir,  to  let  this  lady  £t  on  the 
other  fide  of  you  ?  Ja  wohl^  mein  Herr :  aher —  "  Willingly,  fir : 
but-^" 

This  hut  was  very  fignificant.  Every  man  had  his  pipe ;  and 
it  was  in  vain  to  change  places.  We  had  lived  two  years  among 
theie  eternal  fmoakers  ;  and,  whether  I  returned  from  the  coffee- 
houfe,  the  dining-hall,  or  the  friendly  parlour,  I  always  brought 
the  odour  of  the  tobacco  impregnated  in  my  coat.  Yet  Louifa 
and  Fanny  were  not  reconciled  to  the  pradice. 

The  German  ladies  have  different  aiTociations.  The  lover  ap- 
proaches, half  concealed  by  the  clouds  which  roll  from  his  mouth. 
How  often,  in  the  courfc  of  a  tender  converfation,  lie  may  lay 
down  his  pipe  is  a  myilery  into  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  pe- 
netrate :  but,  were  there  &  chamber  in  the  houfe  which  the 
Indian  weed  had  never  fumigated,  it  certainly  would  not  fuggefl, 
to  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  the  idea  of  man. 

The  day  was  clear,  the  country  before  us  a  dead  flat,  and  the 
branching  Elbe  as  we  failed  feemed  to  threaten  that  it  woidd 
fbme  day  overwhelm  its  marfhy  borders.  Hamburg  and  Altona, 
with  their  forefl  of  mafls,  long  continued  in  fight ;  feeming  to 
vary  in  fituation  as  the  boat  was  veered  to  catch  the   wind. 

They 
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They  formed  a  flriking  contraft  to  the  damp  nakedneis  around. 
There  is  furcly  fome  affinity  between  the  people  and  the  low 
moift  lands  they  inhabit.  We  -  are  bidding  adieu  to  fogs  and 
phlegm  :  but  our  progress  is  very  flow. 

There  is  one  thing,  in  the  German  charader,  for  which  I 
cannot  account:  which  is  loquacity.  The  French  thcmfelves 
fcarcely  talk  fatter,  or  are  more  communicative,  whether  they  are 
or  are  not  ftrangers  to  each  othef,  than  thefe  cold-blooded  ions 
of  the  North. 

They  write  with  no  Icis  profuiion  than  they  fpeak  ;  as  the 
productions  of  their  eight  thoufand  living  authors  can  atteft. 
In  the  praife  of  fbme  of  them  who  can  fay  enough !  But  to  hear 
their  Grub-ftreet  fcribblers,  their  cofFee-houie  witlings,  their  pro- 
feflbrs  inflated  w4th  a  title,  and  their  Dodors  loaded  with  the 
lumber  of  pedantry — 

Good  words,  and  mild  forbearance,  if  you  pleafe,  fir.  He  who 
would  find  a  people  without  national  vanity  mutt  certainly  not 
ftay  at  home :  nay  he  mutt  travel  beyond  ar6lic  or  antardic. 

After  pafi[ing  various  creeks  and  little  iflands,  we  finally  came 
in  fight  of  Harburg.  The  boat  put  to  Ihore,  and  feveral  pafilen* 
gers  landed ;  though  we  were  not  yet  in  port.  I  followed  their 
example ;  fuppofing  that  in  a  few  minutes  I  (hould  again  rejoin 
my  little  family :  the  treafure  which  I  would  not  have  quitted 
for  a  moment,  had  there  been  any  danger.  Perceiving  I  ihould 
arrive  before  the  boat,  I  loitered  to  examine  the  ihore:  but  I 
could  ice  little  diiference;  the  ditches  were  fo  much  alike. 
Thefe  marih  lands  are  uncommonly  prolific ;  and  their  inhabi- 
tants ^re  a  very  good  kind  of  people.  So  be  it.  I  blefs  my  ilars, 
I  am  but  a  paiTenger. 

I  had  fuppofcd  Harburg  to  be  a  village  :  and  the  imagination 
had  fome  relief^  as  I  approached,  to  difcover  it  was  a  fortified  town. 

It 
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It  had  juft  been  taken  poflcffion  of  by  the  Pruffians;  and  this 
was  another  fubj eft  for  meditation.  ItafFeAed  me.  It  brought 
to  remembrance  the  contefts  of  power,  the  fufFerings  of  the  un- 
offending, and  the  whole  train  of  melancholy  reflexions  by  which 
the  mind,  difpirited,  fatigued,  and  worn,  had  been  limk  to 
apathy  or  defpair.  What  do  thefe  men  do  here,  faid  I  ?  Why 
do  they  not  ftay  at  home  ;  and  build  bridges,  repair  roads,  drain 
bogs,  and  fruftify  the  barren  fands  of  Brandenburg  ?  Would  not 
this  be  to  gain  territory  ?  Cannot  ambition  occupy  itfelf  more 
profitably  and  more  nobly  than  in  rapine  ?  Ambition  a  noble  qua- 
lity ?  Oh,  no  !  It  is  blind,  felfilh,  ftupid,  and  almoft  as  ignorant  as 
it  is  hateful. 

He  who  has  the  beft  of  meaning  toward  perfbns  is  the  man 
who  pays  the  ftridlcfl  attention  to  things.  Still  I  would  apolo- 
gize, even  for  doing  right,  rather  than  be  thought  to  encourage  any 
remains  of  the  late  pernicious  heats  and  feuds,  now,  when  it  is 
happily  beconae  the  general  wifh  that  they  fhould  everlaftingly 
fubiide.  Of  the  virtues  of  the  PrufEan  monarch  the  world  has 
received  fo  many  proofs  that  it  would  be  wilful  injufticc,  or  the 
firange  and  odious  delirium  of  prejudice,  not  to  render  him  public 
honour ;  or  to  hold  him  perfonally  accountable,  for  the  falfc  policy 
of  the  times. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

HARfiURG— ROADS    MEETING    IN    A  CENTRAL    POINT — SHORT  SIGHTED 

PEOPLE— HONESTY  OF   THE    GERMANS CHARACTERISTIC  MARKS  OF 

A  GERMAN  INN. 
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WAS  furprizcd  to  find  that  this  tdini  is  a  central  point ;  to 
which  fo  many  roads  from  Hanover^NSolIand,  Wcftphalia, 
France,  and  Flanders^  are  directed.  I  could  n^  at  firft  conceive 
the  reafon,  when  I  law  fo  many  of  thofe  carriaj|ps  which,  as  I 
knew,  are  ufed  through  all  the  north  of  Germany,  i^  that  which 
is  called  the  fahrende  pofl ;  that  is,  the  eftablifiied  C^vernment 
diligence ;  for  the  conveyance  of  paffengcrs  and  packages.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Hamburg  was  foon  recolleAed,  and  tht-i^nigma 
folvcd. 

The  ftarling  of  Sterne  could  not  get  out :  the  traveller  irfGer- 
many  cannot  get  on.  I  had  been  in  Harburg  above  an  hour,v  had 
walked  to  the  quay,  had  run  the  gauntlet  among  beggars,  "^ad 
gazed  at  idlers  that  were  gazing  at  me,  and  ftill  the  boat  was  ^ot 
in  fight.     Of  accident  there  was  no  fear :  yet,  I  was  uneafy.      \ 

I  had  endeavoured  to  fall  into  conversation  with  two  of  tF^ 
paffengers,  who  left  the  veflel ;  a  youth,  and  an  elderly  man :  but 
the  latter  returned  me  a  dry  anfwer ;  and  I  am  eafily  repulfecj^ 
There  was  fomething  of  contempt  in  the  man's  ,looks.  I  won^ 
dered  what  it  meant  ;  and  I  foon  difcovered.  I  took  off  i^ 
fpedacles  to  reaS ;  and  he  exclaimed  to  the  youth,  with  gr^at 
felf-fatisfaction  and  glancing  at  me,  hah  ich  nicht  gefagt  P  "  E^^cl 
not  I  fay  fo  ?"    The  good  foul  no  doubt  thought  it  contemptibL 

fopperty 
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foppery  and  afieAation  to  wear  fpeAacles.  Is  there  a  man  who 
does  not,  or  cannot,  rccolle^fl  how  angry  he  has  often  been,  that 
he  could  not  make  all  the  world  as  wife  as  himielf  ?  There  is  blind* 
nefs  that  cannot  read  with  fpedtacles ;  there  is  blindnefs  that  can* 
not  read  without  fpedlacles ;  and  there  is  blindnefs  that  can  nei-> 
thcr  read,  with  nor  without. 

At  length,  the  dull  lugger  came  in  view,  my  fears  ceaied,  I 
handed  my  family  on  Ihore,  and  the  porters,  who  came  down  in  a 
troop,  took  the  luggage  of  the  pafTengers  to  the  poft-houfe.  It 
was  no  inn ;  and  we  had  mantles,  a  night  bag,  bafkets,  and  other 
trifles,  which  were  put  down  in  the  yard.  We  were  aflurcd  they 
were  perfeAly  iafe ;  and,  as  I  knew  the  general  honefly  of  the 
German  charaAer,  they  were  left  without  fcruple,  while  w^e  went 
in  fearch  of  refrefliment.  I  have  feen  loads  of  pottery  left  all 
night, without  a  guardian,  in  the  ftreets  of  Altona  and  Hamburg. 
It  is  a  much  greater  pleafure  to  bear  witnefs  to  a  prevailing  virtue, 
than  to  reprobate  a  prevailing  vice :  but,  as  both  are  duties,  both 
fliould  be  performed. 

In  many  of  the  countries,  through  which  I  have  travelled,  all 
or  chiefly  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  a  German  inn  is  lite- 
rally a  bam  :  in  which  every  animal,   the  hog  not  excepted,  has 
its  apartment.     In  Harburg,  it  was  much  better :  ftill  however  it 
was  a  German  inn :  the  heavy  landlord  came  in  his  night-cap, 
the  girl  in  her  blue  petticoat,  ftriped  corfet,  and  fliuffling  flippers. 
There  was  a  tun  in  the  hall,  which  made  us  remember  that  of 
Heidelberg :    for,  though    its   contents   could   not   eafily   have 
drowned  a  regiment,  they  might  certainly  have  made  a  regiment 
dmnk.  ^ 

It  is  no  offence,  to  a  German  landlord,  to  eat  your  own  provi- 

fions  ;  for  he  has  frequently  none  to  offer  you.    Only  a  few  houfes 

have  wine.     A  butter  brodt  (bread  and  butter),  and  a  portion  of 

VOL.  I.  c  coffee. 
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caSee,  is  frequently  the  wearied  traveller's  laft  refourcc.  Em  but- 
ter hrodt  mitjleifch,  in  EngliHi  a  Sandwich,  is  a  feail.  The  Ger- 
man does  every  thing  by  rule :  you  cannot  have  lefs  than  one  por- 
tion ;  and,  if  you  want  more>  you  muft  have  two :  we  therefore 
called  for  our  portions  of  tea,  reinforced  by  a  bottle  of  wine,  un- 
packed our  ham,  and  fortified  ourfelves  againft  the  hardlhips  we 
bad  to  encounter. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

MY  FAMILY  INTRODUCED  TO  THE    ACQUAINTANCE    OF    THE    READER 

BOISTEROUS  BUT  MERRY  COMPANIONS— A  NIGHT  AND  A  DAY  IN 
TRAVELLING  ELEVEN  GERMAN  MILES,  IN  A  GERMAN  DILIGENCE*— 
ARRIVAL  :  AN  INVITATION  TO  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND— THE  PLEA- 
SURES OF  REPOSE  AND  A  GOOD  INN. 

I  AM  ambitious  of  travelling  in  good  company :  or,  to  ipeak 
without  a  figure,  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  reader  of  good 
fenie,  and  good  tafte.  Now,  in  order  that  we  may  go  on  pleaiantly 
together,  our  feelings  muft  iympathize:  which  they  cannot  do, 
untefs  we  have  various  common  points  of  contad. 

I  do  not  admire  that  fbivering  fenfihility  which  (brinks  from 
and  repines  at  every  touch  of  rude  neccffity.  What  age  of  the 
world  ever  more  forcibly  taught  how  necefiary  it  is,  for  the  poor 
wanderer,  to  fteel  himfelf  to  times  and  feafons  ?  But,  though  we 
endure,  let  us  know  that  we  endure !  The  knowledge  is  whole*- 
fome ;  and,  to  the  wounded  fpirit,  the  recoUedion  is  a  balm. 
The  truth  is,  I  wilh  to  bring  the  reader  acquainted  with  thofe 
over  whom  every  focial  and  every  affedioqate  tie  had  placed  Qie> 
as  a  guardian. 

Here  then  is  my  Louifa,  with  an  infant  yet  unfeen,  but  not  two 
months  longer  fo  to  remain ;  and  another  on  her  knee :  a  fweet 
boy,  five  quarters  old,  whom  neither  her  burthen^  nor  fatigue,  no 
nor  intreaty,  could  long  induce  her  to  commit  even  to  a  father's 
care :  not  becaufe  ihe  had  fears,  biit,  becaufe  ihe  had  affedions. 

c  2  On 
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On  one  fide  of  her  was  my  daughter,  our  faithful  Fanny ;  as 
gentle  as  (he  was  courageous ;  and  on  the  other  myfelf.  We  oc- 
cupied one  of  the  wooden  benches  of  the  waggon :  it  was  hard, 
and  expofed  to  every  inclemency.  The  public  vehicles,  on  this 
road,  are  all  in  the  fame  ftate  :  unlefs  you  bring  one,  a  covered 
carriage  is  not  to  be  had.  Ours  was  the  middle  feat ;  and  behind 
us,  and  before  us, ,  were  gentlemen  and  ladies,  old  and  young. 
Thefe  gentlemen  and  ladies,  well  wrapped  up  in  woollens  and 
provided  with  fnaps,^  laughed  and  ranted  like  a  hundred  hop- 
piqkers ;  and,  whenever  their  talkative  jocularity  ceafed,  broke 
forth  into  a  general  chorus  of  "  Ach,  du  lieher  Augu/Htiy  Augu/iin, 
Avgufiki.^ 

Their  mirth  was  not  refined ;  but  It  tended  to  exhilarate :  at 
Icaft  it  excited  attention ;  and  gave  a  fort  of  employment  to  the 
mind.  How  ihould  wc  have  been  peftered,  heaven  help  us,  if,  in- 
ftead  of  thefe  hale  companions,  we  had  had  my  lady's  woman, 
and  my  lord's  valet ! 

I  do  not  however  emulate  that  excefs  of  philanthropy,  which 
pretends  to  find  every  thing  good,  and  admirable.  One  man  will 
tell  me,  I  hav6  not  foen  the  world,  becaufe  I  am  not  a  member 
of  bis  clvib ;  and  another,  becauie  I  never  danced  at  the  aiTembly 
to  which  he  is  a  fubfcriber.  To  each  of  thefe,  the  club  and  the 
aflembly  are  the  voorld.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  been  fo  huftled, 
^1^  tofled,  and  driven  about,  that  the  worlds  on  which  I  have 
been  thrown  are  too  various  for  memory  to  retain.  Even  the 
world  of  9ifahrende  pojl  is  far  from  being  ali^ays  the  iame :  and 
to  you,  my  gentle  dompanioas,  it  was  totally  a  new  world. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  May,  and  about  feven  o'clock  in  the 
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•  evening,  when  we  iet  off.  From  Harburg  to  Bremen^  at  which 
city  we  intended  to  halt  a  few  days,  is  only  eleven  miles, 

"  Oh !  Then  you  were  to  be  at  your  journey's  end  by  nine  that 
very  evening/' 

Ah,  my  dear  madam,  they  were  German  miles ;  and  the  road, 
the  poflillion,  and  t\ic  JiuhUwagen  were  each  of  them  German. 

We  travelled  all  night,  and  all  day,  through  a  country  {o  flat 
that  no  objeft  was  hidden  ;  yet  nothing  could  be  feen,  except  cold 
and  green  nakednefs ;  and  arrived,  with  great  difficulty,  between 
nine  and  ten  the  next  evening.  I  do  not  think  thefe  eleven  Ger- 
man miles  could  meafure  lefi  than  fevcnty  Englifli :  ftiU  however 
it  appears  ftrange  that  perfons^  who  tratvel  in  a  flying  diligence, 
fhould  be  fix  or  ieven  and  twenty  hours  in  going  feventy  miles. 
It  is  the^  fad.  Had  we  gone  two  months  earlier,  it  would  have 
been  much  worfe :  we  fhould  not  have  flept  in  Bremen  the  fecond 
night. 

Louifa  bore  the  journey  with  cheerfulnefs  ;  wearied  enough, 
'tis  trae ;  but  the  (haking  was  little,  compared  to  that  which  flie 
had  afterward  to  endure. 

Do  not  imagine  that  every  where,  as  in  England,  you  are  driven 
to  your  inn  door,  flep  out,  and  immediately  feat  yoilrfclf  by  a 
pleaiant  fire ;  with  a  bell  at  your  hand,  and  a  ready  waiter :  who 
is  clean,  attentive,  and  expeditious,  in  hopes  that  he  may  excite 
your  generofity.  Fires,  bells,  and  waiters,  of  this  defcription,  are 
feldom  to  be  found  in  a  German  inn :  and,  further,  we  had  the  inn 
itfelf  to  feek. 

On  this  occafion,  it  happejfied  that  we  were  fortunate.  Bremen, 
like  other  German  cities,  has  its  poft-houfe ;  where  the  paflfengers 
alight,  and  the  heavy  rude  machine  isomloaded.  Obliged  to 
watch  and  fee  that  our  cffeds  were  fafe,  as  we  were  fl:anding, 

lurrounded 
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furrounded  by  the  confufion  of  paflengers,  porters,  and  the  loads 
they  were  toffing  about  in  the  dark,  we  were  accofted  by  a 
boy ;  who  afked,  in  good  Engliih,  ^'  if  we  would  fuffer  him  to 
ihow  us  to  an  inn  ?'' 

'  Ay,  my  good  fellow ;  moft  willingly.* 

"  Then  picafe,  fir,  to  follow  me." 

'  Who  arc  you ;  and  where  do  you  live  V 

"  My  father  keeps  the  KSnig  von  England,  over  the  bridge." 

*  Indeed !  He  keeps  the  King  of  England  ?  And  is  he  an  £ng- 
liihmani* 

^^  Tes,  fir ;  he  was  bom  in  Dublin." 

*  Ah,  ha  !*  The  anfwer  was  in  charafler. 

y  His  name  is  Lane ;  and  you  will  find  beds,  and  fire,  and  fup- 
per,  fuch  as  you  will  like." 

*  You  are  a  very  obliging  boy ;  and  bring  very  good  news.  Do 
you,  Louiia  and  Fanny,  follow  him ;  and  I  will  join  you,  as  foon 
as  I  can.* 

The  fpirits,  when  exhaufted,  have  fcarccly  the  force  to  be  im- 
patient :  but  they  muft  be  diligently  watched,  that  they  do  not 
become  pettifh.  I  bad  waited  full  three  quarters  of  an  hour; 
and  yet  the  porters  could  not,  or  would  not,  attend  to  me.  Every 
thing  was  fafe :  I  might  go,  if  I  pleafed.  I  could  get  no  other 
anfwer.  The  boy  had  returned,  and  afiured  me  whatever  I  left 
would  be  brought  to  our  inn,  before  we  had  eaten  our  fupper. 
To  find  the  rational  quantity  of  confidence  is  Sometimes  a  difficult 
calculation :  however,  I  once  more  repeat,  that  a  very  moderate 
ihare  of  caution  is  generally  fiifiicient,  among  the  Germans. 

The  boy  had  not  deceived  us :  the  houfe  was  not  abfolutely 
Engliih  ;  it  was  in  Bremen,  and  the  landlord  was  a  good  natured 
Hibernian ;  but  there  was  civility,  a  parlour  fire,  tolerable  wine, 

and 
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and  an  cicellcnt  fupper.  There  are  travellers  who  wander  among 
eternal  flowers  ;  there  arc  others  that  never  ftep  but  upon  thorns : 
I  have  never  yet  arrived  at  paradife,  or  purgatory,  However,  I 
do  not  know  better  how  to  defcribe  the  evening's  enjoyment^ 
after  the  day's  fatigue,  than  by  that  common  figure  of  fpeecb,  a 
heaven  upon  earth ! 


.AuOtA^  iy.^.JUlfHpj-^il-liAf^^;.'^ 
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CHAPTER   V.- 

A  WALK  IN  BREMEN ASPECT    OF  THE    CITY    AND   ITS  INHABITANTS— 

THE  PRUSSIANS  AGAIN,  AND  THE  FEELINGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE RO- 
LAND,   THE    GIANT THE    EMBLEMATIC    PILGRIM A    REMARKABLE 

VAULT  UNDER  THE  -  CATHEDRAL,  AND  ITS  MUMMIES — AN  ENGLISH 
COUNTESS — THE  NECESSITY  OF  INVESTIGATION ^PAINTINGS,  POPU- 
LAR TALES,  AND  INDECORUM- 

WE  were  pleaied,  as  we  walked  the  next  morning  and  exa- 
mined the  city.  Speaking  with  fome  fmall  licence,  or 
rather  with  fome  few  exceptions,  the  ftreets  are  cleaner,  wider, 
and  more  airy,  the  houfcs  better  built,  and  the  whole  better  plan- 
ned, than  Hamburg ;  or,  in  my  opinion,  than  Lubeck.  I  referve 
a  more  detailed  account  of  thefe  Hanfe  towns  to  another  occaiion ; 
a  few  Iketches  of  Bremen  excepted,  which  may  rather  aid  than 
harm  any  future  deiign. 

The  Pruffians  were  here,  likewife ;  and  wc  had  left  the  Danes 
at  Hamburg.  Both  places  were  greatly  annoyed :  trade  was  im- 
peded; and,  from  the  pooreft  citizen  to  the  proudeft  burgo- 
maftcr,  every  man  felt  himfelf  humbled. 

Brernen  occupies  nearly  as  much  ground  as  Hamburg  :  but  its 
population,  wealth,  and  commerce,  are  far  inferior.  The  check, 
which  commercial  intercourfe  had  received,  together  wuth  the 
quiet  ftreets,  black  veils,  afid  fober  countenances  of  the  matrons, 
formed  a  contrail ;  which,  though  not  abfolutely  gloomy,  had  a 
temporary  kind  of  mournfulnefs. 

The  common  people,  indeed,  were  in  the  habit  of  being  cheer- 
ful; 
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ful ;  they  were  well  cloathed,  well  paid,  and  well  fed :  but  tticy 
bung  tbeir  heads,  if  any  one  fpokc  of  the  Pruflians.  Not  that 
we  heard  of  any  excefs  committed  by  thefe  troops :  the  fenfe  that, 
if  they  iliould  commit  excefs,  there  was  no  power  that  could  ef- 
feftually  bid  them  cry  hold  was  quite  fufficient.  People  fpoke 
much  in  praife  of  the  commander ;  and  it  is  negled:  in  me  to 
have  forgotten  his  name. 

Who  was  this  fabulous  giant,  Roland  ?  Here  he  is,  again,  in  the 
market  place.  I  have  met  with  him,  that  is  with  his  efHgies,  in 
many  parts  of  Germany.  Before,  I  generally  found  him  cut  in 
wood :  and  fo  he  had  here  formerly  been :  but  ibme  mifchievous 
rogues,  vile  marauders,  intending  to  deftroy  this  fuppofed  cham^ 
pion  of  the  liberties  of  Bremen,  had  the  cruelty  to  burn  him  ; 
and  the  good  citizens  reproduced  him  in  ftone.  At  prefent,  they 
admire  his  beauty:  as  you  may  read,  in  the  lucubrations  of  the 
learned  ProfelTor,  Chrlftian  Nikolam  Roller.^ 

Perhaps  you  have  never  read  or  heard  of  this  ProfelTor  ?  Ger* 
many  can  aftord  an  army  of  Profeflbrs^  of  whom  no  inan  has  ever 
heard  or  read,  beyond  the  precinds  of  each  diftrid,  where  they  in*- 
dividually  reiide. 

With  refpeft  to  the  beautiful  proportions  of  this  hewn  ftohe 
figure,  I  can  only  fay,  that  thofe  who  regard  it  as  {o  admirable 
have  either  not  feen  or  not  confidered  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

In  every  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  there  arc  happy  yet  obvious 
thoughts :  which,  when  once  conceived,  every  man  who  meets 
with  them  is  furpriftd  they  were  not  his  own.  In  the  city  of 
Bremen,  there  arc  many  public  pumps :  fountains  would  have 
been  a  finer  word ;  but  I  am  not  writing  romance.     Various  of 

them  have  quamt  fculptured  figures ;  with  little  meaning  and  lefs 

™        ■         ■     ■         '     I .  I   ■  III    I .    I      ■     ■  ■  III ■  I  ■  I  ■  I      ■■><■■  »iii .-11         -I 

•  Versttch  einer  Geschicht  der  Kaiserlicben  und  RacbsJreyen*Stadt  Bremen*  1799- 
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tafte  :  one  however  was  the  very  reverie.  The  pump  was  plain, 
and  unadorned ;  except  that  a  pUgrtm  flood  on  its  top,  with  his 
fcrip  and  ilafF. 

Lions  and  mermaids,  fpouting  water,  are  ridiculous :  river  gods 
with  their  urns,  however  clailical,  are  little  better.  When  the 
poet  defcribes  them,  indeed,  the  charms  of  his  diAion  fweetljr 
fteal  away  our  underflanding :  but,  when  they  become  marble, 
they  take  a  fubftance  and  a  form,  that  invite  or  rather  oblige  us 
to  inquire  into  their  reality.  The  thirfty  pilgrim,  coming  to  the 
pure  fpnng  and  afTuaging  the  moil  importunate  of  all  our  appetites, 
is  no  caprice  of  the  fancy.  It  teaches  luxury  to  recolle<ft  the  in- 
eflimable  value  of  water ;  and  the  weary  wanderer  to  feel  how 
truly  happy  is  he,  by  whom  pure  water  may  be  had.  The 
thought,  though  pailoral  and  fimple,  is  allied  to  the  fublime : 
and  the  painter,  or  the  fculptor,  who  (hall  feel  it  in  all  its  beauty, 
will  everlaftingly  renounce  allegory. 

Travellers  have  formed  a  kind  of  routine,  and  have  eilabliihed 
ibmethtng  like  a  trading  ibciety :  not  for  the  curioiities  they  have 
to  fell ;  but  for  thoie  they  have  to  defcribe.  From  the  time  I 
became  a  member  of  this  body,  I  have  made  it  a  duty  to  hunt 
through  many  a  hole  and  cpraer,  into  which  it  is  not  probable  I 
fliould  otherwife  have  ever  iet  foot. 

Of  this  number,  in  Bremen,  is  a  vault,  under  the  dbm  kirche 
(cathedral),  called  the  hley-keller  (lead  vault),  fb  named  from  lead, 
which  covered  the  roof;  and,  being  melted  by  lightning,  fell  into 
this  place.  Since  that  period,  it  has  continued  ib  remarkably 
free  from  moiilure,  that  certain  dead  bodies,  which  have  been  de- 
poiited  there,  have  become  a  kind  of  mummies. 

One  of  thepti  is  the  remains  of  an  Englifh  Coui^teis,  of  whofe 
real  name  I  could  get  no  authentic  information,  and  whoie  hair  I 
was  told  was  as  perfedl  as  on  the  day  that  ihe  died.     This  afler- 

rion 
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tion  was  made  as  well  by  the  natives  as  by  fomc  Engliihmen ; 
who  affirmed  they  had  examined  and  could  teftify  the  fad.  They 
could  not  intend  to  deceive  me,  for  they  knew  I  was  going  to  the 
place ;  and  yet  their  information  was  falfe.  So  apt  are  men  to 
repeat  what  they  hear,  to  credit  the  marvellous,  and  to  fuppofe 
that  a  flight  glance  is  an  accurate  inquiry^  The  hair  had  almoil: 
difappeared ;  and  the  body,  inflead  of  being  in  the  ft  ate  they  de- 
icribed,  was  flirunk,  and  reiembled  dirty  parchment :  but  ib  tough 
as  not  eaiily,  I  fuppofe,  to  be  torn  afunder ;  for  the  man,  who 
fliowed  the  vault,  tofled  it  over  and  back  again  without  the  leaft 
apprehenfion  that  he  ihould  injure  his  future  revenue. 

I  was  likewife  told  that  various  dead  animals,  and  particularly 
birds,  were  perfectly  preferved :  fo  that  the  feathers  of  the  latter 
did  not  fall  off.  This  was  equally  incorre<ft ;  the  birds  were  in  a 
very  ragged  and  decayed  ftate. 

The  changes  however  that  take  place,  in  this  vault,  are  re- 
markably flow ;  and  different  from  thoie  that  ufually  happen  to 
the  dead. 

I  left  the  hley-leller ;  and  we  went  into  the  church  :  where,  ac- 
cording to  my  learned  Proffcflbr  Roller's  hiftory  of  Bremen,  which 
I  had  juft  bought,  we  were  to  fee  a  maftcrly  pi^fture  of  the  day  of 
Judgment  The  chief  thing  that  I  noticed  was  the  known  cof- 
tume  of  the  Lutheran  devil ;  a  blue  jacket.  I  had  feen  too  many 
inftances  of  fimilarity,  between  the  fuperftitions  of  the  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  religion,  to  be  furpri^  at  finding  here  a  copy  of 
the  miraculous  handkerchief. 

The  Engiifh  boy,  Mr.  Lane's  (on,  attended  us.  He  was  well 
acquainted'  with  and  flncerely  believed  all  the  ib^nge  ftories,  which 
are  current  among  the  populace  of  Bremen.  He  had  fliown  us  a 
haunted  houfe ;  which  a  daring  Englifli  Colonel  had  ventured  to 
inhabit ;  but,  faid  the  boy,  he  was  foon  glad  to  get  away« 

j>  2  He 
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He  pointed  to  a  ftone,  in  the  churchy  on  which  a  poor  faint  had 
been  martyred ;  as  we  ourfclves  might  prove :  for,  if  we  rubbed  a 
ftick  upon  it,  we  fhould  certainly  fmell  his  burned  remains. 

Faffing  through  the  cloifter,  he  pointed  to  a  door,  which  no 
key  will  open;  and  which  people  dare  not  break  down.  The 
reaibn  was  a  very  forcible  one*  In  this  place  troops  of  devils  uied 
formerly  to  play  at  dutch-pins ;  and  made  fo  hideous  an  uproar, 
that  the  priefts  were  obliged  to  aflemble  in  a  body,  to  quell  and 
barricado  them  up  in  a  vaidt,  the  door  of  which^  Ifince  this  awe- 
ful  ceremony,  ho  man  has  ventured  to  force. 

I  have  no  where  feen  diurches  kept  either  with  the  iame  clean-* 
lineis  or  decorum  as  in  England :  in  this,  noify  children  were 
playing  at  hide  and  ieek ;  and  dirt  and  dilapidation  were  in  every 
corner.  Neither  the  architedure  of  this  church,  nor  any  work  of 
art  it  contained,  that  I  faw,  were  of  fufficient  excellence  to  de« 
ferve  notice.  Rude  figures,  quaint  conceits,  and  ridiculous  bigotry, 
are  far  from  being  fcarce. 


I 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

! 

THE    TOWN    HALL,  WITH    SPECIMENS    OF    THE  TASTE  THAT  STILL  PRE- 

VAILS  IN  THESE  COUNTRIES THE  PUBLIC  WINE    CELLAR,    AND  THE 

DECLINE  OF  DRUNKENNESS THE  EXCHANGE.    REMARKABLE  COFFEE- 
HOUSE  A   SKETCH    OF    THE    MUSEUM    OF    BREMEN THIRST  OF  THE 

GERMANS    AFTER    KNOWLEDGE— -REMARKS    ON    MANNERS;     A    GER- 
MAN PETIT-MAITRE— REMAINS  OF  ANCIENT  USAGES. 

THE  rath'hausj  or  town-hall,  has  been  the  admiration  of 
the  inhabitants;  and,  with  the  greateft  number  of  them, 
<b  it  femains:  except  that  men  forget  to  admire  what  they. daily 
fte.  It  is  of  the  mixed  architcAurc,  loaded  with  ornaments,  flat- 
tering to  the  vulgar  eye,  and  muft  have  coft  enormous  fiims,  and 
great  labour.  The  fhops,  in  the  lower  part,  made  us  remember 
Exeter  Change ;  and  the  efFe<ft  was  animated,  and  pleafant. 

Over  this  is  a  large  chamber,  open  to  every  body,  where  we 
found  feveral  vile  paintings:  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  with  the 
portraits  of  Noah,  David,  and  Jehoiaphat,  Cato,  Csefar,  and  Ci- 
cero :  each  labelled,  and  with  long  citations.  The  painter  was  a 
prudent  man ;  and  had  the  rare  quality  of  being  confcious  of  his 
own  ignorance  in  his  art. 

As  companions  to  thefe  pagans,  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  wer<i 
the  portraits  of  a  whale  and  a  fword-fifli :  the  memories  of  which 
the  wife  burghers  of  Bremen  have  been  deiirous  to  immortalize ; 
becaufe  they  were  caught  in,  or  at  the  mouth  of,  their  river. 
Every  thing  that  happens  to  ourfelvcs  is  extraordinary. 

Round  the  benches,  on  which  the  burghers  occaiionally  fit  when 

aflembled, 
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aflembled,  are  the  effigies  of  another  heterogeneous  mixture,  of 
ancient  philofophers,  faints,  poets,  fathers  of  the  church,  evan- 
gelifts,  and  angels ;  drciTcd  like  monks  and  cardinals,  as  corpulent 
as  cooks ;  all  preaching  morality,  in  rhimes  of  platt  Deutch  and 
gothic  charaders.  Among  the  grotefque  ornaments,  of  this  cham- 
ber, were  two  pi<^res  in  a  better  ftyle.  Though  far  from  excel- 
lent, they  were  much  degraded,  by  the  company  they  were  in. 

To  what  trains  of  thought,  on  times,  manneii,  and  the  ftrange 
viciilitudes  of  the  human  mind,  does  the  contemplation  of  fuch 
objeAs  lead ! 

Under  this  rath- ham  is  the  public  wine  cellar :  a  luxury  which, 
I  believe,  no  city  of  Germany  is  without :  and  of  which  each  is 
ambitious  of  poneffing  the  bed:.  I  imagine  the  vice  of  drunken* 
neis  is  every  where  on  the  decline.  I  have  never  found  it  a  cuf- 
torn,  abroad,  for  men  to  fit  and  excite  each  other,  by  every  ncio- 
tive  of  vanity,  ridicule,  and  even  force,  to  murder  at  once  both 
mind  and  body,  by  this  deteftable  praAice.  In  Germany,  as  in 
France,  the  general  excefs  is  that  of  eating.  In  all  thefe  public 
cellars,  they  have  wine  of  fo  great  an  age  that  it  is  faid,  and  I 
fuppdic  truly,  half-a-guinea  for  a  glafs  of  it  would  not  pay  intereft 
of  ^oney.     That  of  Lubeck  is  reported  to  be  the  bell. 

By  the  iide  of  the  rath-haus  is  the  Vdrscj  or  exchange ;  a  more 
modern  and  neat  building. 

Oppofite  to  this  is  a  cofFee-houfe  ;  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
figures,  of  no  contemptible  ftyle  and  tafte,  in  baffo- relievo,  on  it's 
wails.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  luxury  that  has  long  been  pra<ftifed  by 
the  Germans ;  as  I  have  witncflcd  in  feveral  of  their  towns-;  par- 
ticularly at  Brunfwick,  where  I  met  with  two  houfes  faced  with 
very  ancient  grotefque  carvings,  fo  curious  as  highly  to  defcrvc 
notice. 

The  next  day,  we  eafily  obtained  admiffion  to  the  Mufeum :  an 

inftitution 
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inftltiitlon  not  unworthy  the  nqtice,  in  fotne  refpedls,  of  the  moft 
learned  naturalift.  I  fpeak  from  report,  and  a  flight  fiirvey  :  for 
I  have  no  pretentions  to  this  kind  of  knowledge :  but  I  w^as  told 
that  few  cabinets  contain  a  more  pcrfeft  coUedion  of  ferpcnts, 
fnakes,  and  the  reptiles  of  thofe  races ;  and  w  hat  I  fa w  appeared 
to  juftify  the  aflTertion. 

It  is  a  recent  eftablilhment,  formed  by  private  individuals,  each 
of  whom  is  defirous  of  contributing  the  rarity  that  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  procure ;  and,  as  donations  are  feldom  refufed,  or  too 
ftridly  examined,  trifling  things  are  neceflTarily  admitted ;  and  a 
piore  fcientific  arrangement  can  only  be  the  work  of  time. 

The  Germans  deferve  high  praife,  as  well  for  their  public  as 
their  private  efforts  to  obtain  and  promote  knowledge.  In  rude 
houfes^  where  no  man  would  have  expeded  the  leafl:  relick  of 
fcience,  and  which  not  only  tafle  but  common  convenience  ieemed 
to  have  forfworn,  I  have  met  with  men,  as  I  travelled,  who 
abounded  in  knowledge ;  and  who  ipoke  even  of  the  fine  arts 
fo  as  to  prove,  though  they  had  not  feen,  they  had  read^ 

To  this  love  of  literature  the  Mufeum  at  Bremen  is  indebted, 
for  its  prigin.  When  Lavater's  expenfive  work  on  phyfiognomy 
appeared,  three  of  the  inhabitants,  exceedingly  deflrous  to  read  it, 
propofed  to  each  other  to  purchafe  it  in  common,  and  peruic  it 
in  turn.  This  fuggeflicd  the  convenience  of  buying  other  books ; 
and  at  laft  of  clubbing  their  fmall  libraries,  hiring  a  common 
room,  and  having  each  a  key.  Pipes  and  tobacco  could  not  be 
forgotten :  ice  to  a  Neapolitan  is  not  a  more  preflSng  want.  Here 
they  came,  read,  imoked, '  and  meditated ;  whenever  they  had 
leifure.  From  thb  fmall  beginning,  the  fbciety  grew ;  and  the 
fpirit  with  which  it. has  been  maintained,  the  generofity  of  its 
members,  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  and  their  thirft  of  inquiry,  have 

been 
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been  rewarded  by  the  pleafures  w}iich  knowledge  affords,  and  the 
applaufe  of  the  furrounding  cities. 

One  of  its  oldcft  members,  Mr.  Tityens,  very  politely  intro- 
duced us ;  and  the  librarian  with  no  lefs  civility  exhibited,  and 
explained,  the  curiofities  depoiited  in  this  Mufeum :  confiding,  be- 
fide  what  has  been  mentioned,  of  various  clafTes  of  natural  hiflory, 
a  library,  and  feveral  ufeful  mechanical  models.  It  is  happy  for 
man,  when  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  becomes  his  recreation. 

The  manners  of  the  people  feemed  to  be  orderly,  fbber,  and 
unafFe6led  :  not  refined ;  for  refinement  is  here  an  exotic,  which 
requires  the  utmofl  care  of  cultivation ;  but  honefl,  and  fmcere. 
A  German  male  fervant  enters  a  lady's  bed-room,  without  the 
leafl  ceremony  ;  and,  if  a  ftranger,  not  accuflomed  to  fuch  boorifh 
freedom,  take  offence,  the  fervant  cannot  underfland  the  reafon  of 
this  fuppofed  ridiculous  delicacy. 

A  Grcrman  petlt-maitre  is  one  of  the  mofl  ludicrous  of  the  tribe. 
Of  this  we  met  with  a  fpecimen  at  Bremen.  The  fon  of  a  rich 
merchant,  who  had  travelled,  occafionally  dined  at  the  table  of 
our  hofl ;  to  whom  the  money  of  himfelf,  and  his  friends,  could 
tu>t  but  be  welcome.  He  had  all  the  felf-fufficicnt  conceit  of  the 
French  coxcomb,  as  painted  by  Bolffy,  in  Le  Frangais  a  Londres  : 
but  with  fo  utter  an  infenfibility  that,  inflead  of  being  laughable, 
it  was  difgufling.  He  handled — the  fimile,  though  not  refined, 
is  {o  literally  true  that  I  cannot  ipare  it — he  handled  the  fervant 
maids,  who  came  within  his  reach,  as  a  butcher  in  Smithfield 
market  does  cattle.  It  was  the  cuflom  of  the  country,  and  gave 
them  no  ofience.  To  the  miflrefTes,  if  they  were  young,  or  hand- 
fome,  he  offered  fnuff  in  his  gold-box,  difplayed  his  watch  and 
his  diamond  ring,  like  a  true  trader  carefully  recounting  how 
much  they  cofl,  and  would  honour  them,  if  they  pleafed,  by  giving 

them 
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them  a  ride  in  his  Jiufil-wagen.  The  petit-maitrc  is  a  chara6ler 
not  fit  for  a  German :  to  complete  him,  his  father  fhould  be  a  petit- 
maitre,  and  his  mother  a  coquet;  and,  to  the  honor  of  German 
good  fenfc  be  it  laid,  a  family  or  race  of  petit-maitres  is  here  a 
rarity. 

The  travelled  man,  who  gave  himfelf  thefe  airs,  and  who  af- 
fected a  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  code  of  politene/s,  dipped 
his  potatoes  in  the  difh,  at  dinner,  and  fkimmed  the  top  of  the 
rice  pudding  with  his  knife :  which  mode  of  feeding  was  common 
to  himielf,  and  his  companions. 

It  was  truly  comic  to  hear  a  young  Englifliman,  who  was  at 
table,  comment  upon  German  rudenefs.  He  was  himielf  as  ill- 
bred,  and  nearly  a^  ignorant,  a  John  Bull  as  ever  left  his  country, 
to  laugh  at  other  countries ;  all  of  which  he  nevertheleis  treated 
with  the  moft  fovereign  contempt. 

As  an  inftance  of  the  antique  iimplicity,  which  ftill  endeavours 
to  retain  its  exiftence  in  Bremen,  the  people  on  a  Sunday  break- 
faft  at  iiz  in  the  morning,  and  dine  at  ten.  On  other  days,  eleven 
18  the  workman's  dinner  houn 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  ROAD — PRUSSIAN    S0LDIE.R8 WHAT    IS    GOOD  BREEDING  ?   A  DAN^ 

6ER0US  CAUSEV — COSTUME  AND  MODE  OF  TRAVELLING,  AMONG 
PEOPLE  OF  RANK THE  INN  AT  OLDENBURG PRUDENCE  AND  POS- 
TILLIONS— NEW  ACQUAINTANCE,  WITH  PLEASANT  ASSOCIATIGNS— 
WANDERING  GENIUS,  HALF  FRANTIC  AND  lORLORW. 

AFTER  four  days  refidcncc,  we  left  J^men :  by  no  means  ill 
pleafcd  with  the  dcfciy  we  had  made.  The  pafiengers  were 
fo  numerous,  and  the  luggage  fo  great,  that  fLve^ukl'-w^ens  were 
neccflary. 

I  was  not  without  my  anxieties :  we  had  fHll  two  days  and  a 
night  ta  travel,  before  we  reached  Holland,  in  an  nnwiekly  open 
carriage,  through  the  riits  and  over  the  moors  of  Oldenburg ;  and 
I  firongly  doubted  whether  it  were  not  raihnefs  ib  to  expo& 
Louisa ;  but  her  heart  was  with  her  father  and  friends,  at  Paris ; 
and  her  joy  at  the  expectation  of  reviiiting  her  native  place  made 
her  eager,  and  determined. 

Faffing  through  Delmenhorst,  the  Pruffian  fbldiers,  who  were 
quartered  in  great  numbers  at  that  fmall  town,  made  it  their  di- 
vcrfion  to  mock  at  the  travellers.  They  did  it  in  the  prefencc  of 
their  officers ;  and  this  was  the  only  thing  that  furprifed  me.  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  any  indication  of  relaxed  military  dif- 
cipline ;  or  whether  the  great  Frederic,  great  for  dealing  in  hu- 
man flaughter,  would  have  thought  infolence  to  peaceable  men 
any  vice  in  a  ibldier. 

It  muft  likewifc  be  owned  that  good  breeding  is  to  each  man 

what 


what  he  fhall  underfband  it  to  be ;  and  tf aveikf^^  every  where  as 
wcU  as  in  Germany,  are.fubjed  to  many  rude  aflaults^  befide  thofe 
of  wiad  and  weather.  As  a  petty  inflance,  the  man  by  my  fidie 
was  contintiaiiy  fumigating  me :  but,  as  it  gave  him  fo  much  plea- 
iiire,  could  I  repine  at  the  inconvenience  ?  Befide,  though  he  had 
the  ill  manners  to  fmoke  in  my  face,  he  had  flill  leis  reiped  for 
liimfelf ;  for  be  ipit  upon  his  own  coat.  Such  trifles  are  noticed 
cnly  because  they  paint  manners. 

There  was  a  road,  acrpfs  the  moor,  raiied  above  the  level,  and 
banked  and  ditched  on  each  fide ;  but  fo  narrow,  in  parts,  that  it 
appeared  to  me  two  carriages,  if  they  met,  could  not  pafs ;  and,  if 
they  fhould  meet,  in  the  night,  it  is  certain  it  could  not  be  with- 
out great  danger.  The  whole  country,  here  about,  was  a  bacxen 
wretched  morais. 

On  this  onoor  was  a  poft<*houfe,  at  which  we  changed  horfes  ; 
and  here  were  other  travellers,  going  in  the  contrary  dire<5lion. 
The  weather  was  rainy » and  they  were  peribns  of  rank :  yet  they, 
like  us,  were  exppied  in  open  carriages.  Their  appearance  to  an 
imtravelled  Engliihman  woyld  have  been  very  {Irange.  An  old 
lady,  among  them,  was  rouged  higher  than  a  French  dame  de  la 
vteUU  cour  :  (he  wore  boots,  had  a  loofe  dragging  {ilk  gown,  with 
a  laced  cap  put  on  as  a  drunken  man  does  his  wig ;  and  was  led 
about  the  extremely  dirty  yard  by  a  German  youth,  as  whimficaliy 
fine  as  herfelf ;  who  delicately  held -the  tip  of  her  fingers,  their 
hands  raifed  as  high  as  their  heads.  They  came  to  us,  pretending 
to  inquire  if  we  had  met  Colonel  — — :  but  in  reality  to  examine 
our  mien  and  figiires ;  which  were  as  foreign  to  them  as  theirs 
were  to  us. 

It  was  dark  before  we  reached  Oldenburg,  where  the  carriages 
were  to  be  changed  ;  and  we  had  more  than  three  hours  to  wait. 
By  good  fortune,  we  here  found  the  beft  in»  that  1  have  met  with, 
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in  the  North  of  Germany;  thofe  kept  by  foreigners  excepted. 
In  addition  to  tinaffeded  good  humour,  which  is  almoft  common 
to  them  all,  the  houfe  was  clean,  the  people  attentive,  and  there  was 
an  evident  economy  intended  to  render  the  gueft  comfortable.  Had 
we  fufpeded  the  length  of  our  delay,  two  hours  and  a  half  might 
have  been  moft  profitably  employed  in  refting  on  a  bed :  but  this 
was  a  fccrct  which  ^t^fchwager  cither  did  not  know,  or  would 
not  communicate.  We  were  told,  we  ihould  not  ilay  more  than 
an  hour. 

**  And  what  Aotsfckwager  mean  ?'* 

'  The  meaning  of  the  wordfchwager  is  brother-in*law ;  or  kinfi- 
man. 

"  And  who  was  the  kinfman  of  whom  you  were  fpeaking  ?** 

*  The  poftillion.  It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  country  to  give,  him 
this  friendly  title.  Should  you  ever  travel  in  Germany,  and  are 
able  to  fpcak  the  language  of  the  country,  it  will  be  prudent  in 
you  to  bring  yourfelf  as  nearly  as  you  can  to  the  level  of  a  poftil^ 
lion ;  and  to  talk  with  him  at  leaft  as  if  he  were  your  acquaint- 
ance, if  not  your  friend.  Do  this,  and  occafionally  give  him  a 
glafs  o(  fnaps,  which  will  only  cofl  you  now  and  then  a  kreutxer, 
and,  though  you  will  never  induce  him  to  drive  four  miles  an 
hour,  even  when  you  takcextra'poft,  untefs  you  bribe  very  high, 
he  will  think  you  a  man  who  underflands  good  manners,  and 
will  proceed  ibmething  faftcr.' 

How  dear  to  the  memory  arc  thofe  objcds,  and  things,  to  which 
we  have  been  long  accuflomed ;  and  that  country,  which  we  call 
our  own !  For  this  reafbn,  we  were  particularly  pleafed  to  afTociatc, 
at  every  inn  where  we  took  refrefhmcnt,  with  two  young  ladies; 
who  drefifed  in  the  Englilh  ftyle,  and  fpoke  our  native  language. 
They  were  returning  home,  to  Holland,  accompanied  by  their 
brother,,  who  had  been  in  the  fervice  of  the  Stadtholdcr,  and  had 
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fittcn  cxpofcd  to  the  rain,  which  had  been  heavy,  a  great  part  of 
the  afternoon.  We  had  been  proteded  by  an  umbrella.  Their 
family  being  of  Scotch  origin,  they  had  formerly  been  in  England; 
and  intended  to  repeat  their  vifit,  when  peace  would  permit*  The 
hand  of  one  of  them  was  pledged  to  an  Englifh  officer :  th<^ 
were  both  handfome,  and  their  manners  had  a  charaAer  fo  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  had  lately  feen,  and  fo  iimilar  to  what  wc 
dearly  loved,  that  to  converfe  and  be  friendly  with  them  was  a 
real  enjoyment.  They  were  not  in  the  {kmcjiuhl-wagen  with  us ; 
and  the  firft  inn  at  which  we  ipoke  to  them  was  one  of  thofe  in- 
habited barns  which  have  no  fire  places ;  and  where  the  pigs,,  in 
fearch  of  apples,  came  to  pick  our  pockets.  We  laughed,  and 
made  our  comments ;  for  fuch  inns  are  as  little  known  in  Holland 
as  in  England. 

Wc  had  another  rencontre,  but  of  a  whimfical  nature.  While 
we  refided  at  Altona,  we  had  heard  a  violin  player,  at  a  private 
concert,  whoic  powers  were  very  extraordinary.  He  not  only  exe- 
cuted the  nioft  difficult  muiic  with  uncommon  tafte,  and  feeling, 
but  never  failed  in  producing  the  harmonic  tones,  with  great  power 
and  fwectneis ;  and,  in  addition,  played  more  tricks  on  the  inftru^ 
ment  than  I  had  fuppofed  poffible.  The  poor  man*s  misfortune 
was  that  of  being  half  mad  ;  he  could  think  and  tal}^  of  nothing 
but  playing  the  fiddle,  and  himielf.  He  drank  brandy;  and  his 
mind  was  in  a  continual  ftate  of  fermentation.  He  deeply  felt 
the  injuftice  that  had  been  done  his  talents,  not  knowing  that  his^ 
folly  was  the  occaiion  of  it ;  but  every  moment  forgot  this  ia* 
juftice  at  the  recolleAion  of  the  miracles  he  (hould  perform,  and 
the  aftonifhment  he  ihould  excite,  the  ne^^t  time  of  being  heard. 

A  party  had  been  formed  againfl  him,  at  Altona,  by  a  rival  per- 
former, a  Jew,  and  his  partizans.  There  was  no  parity  of  merit 
between  them :  in  the  one^  it  was  the  effufion  of  feeling  and  ge- 
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nius ;  ami  in  the  other  the  accurate  velocity  of  a  well  regulated 
machine.  Unfortunately,  jkhe  daih  of  madne($  was  so  ridiculoug^ 
.  in  its  effefls,  that  poor  goiius  had  no  chance. 

This  man's  name  was  Scheller :  he  was  or  had  been  firil  muii- 
cian  to  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg ;  and  was  travelling  with  his 
wife*  who  fung,  ill  enough ;  he  expecting  to  enrapture  all  hearers^ 
and  to  make  hb  fortune.  To  this  end,  he  had  taken  a  benefit  at 
the  playhoufe  at  Altona ;  and  we  and  a  few  friends  bought  tickets. 
To  his  great  diiappointment,  our  fmall  party  formed  a  third  of 
his  audience. 

Poor  Scheller  and  his  wife  were  now  our  fellow-travellens,  though 
not  in  the  fame  Jiuhl-w^en ;  and,  feeing  us  when  we  alighted, 
he  ran  up  to  me,  with  his  crazy  gratitude  and  German  fondneis, 
and  kiifed  me  on  both  fides  of  the  face,  before  I  could  recover  my 
fiirpriTe.  I  was  his  Ueber  hefterfreund  1  ein  guter  herrlkher  menfch  ! 
fin  wakrer  ketmer.^  An  Eng^iOiman  bates  to  be  kifiTed*  by  a  man : 
yet,  he  muft  have  had  no  touch  of  human  affedions,  who  could 
fuddenly  and  rudely  have  repulfed  poor  wayward  genius,  thus  be- 
crazed,  weather**beaten,  and  vagabond. 


■•••"^w* 


*  H»  dearcft  heU^  friend  I  A  good  a  worthy  moo !  A  tive  coanoUIeur. 
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CHAPTER   VIU. 

BASE  COINS — REFLEXIONS  ON  PRUDENCE  AND  PUBLIC  ECONOMY— tHE 
APPROACH  TO  LEER  :  AN  AGREEABLE  CHANGE  O^  MANNERS  AND  AP- 
PEARANCES  A  DANGEROUS    ACCIDENT,  AND  FORTUNATE  ESCAPE—* 

A  SIMPLE  MACHINE  SOON    REPAIRED— ARRIVAL  AT  NEUE  dCHANZ— 
iMFFERENT  NATIONS  HAVE  AFFERENT  IDEAS^OF  fySCtiNCT. 

REMARKS^  diat  at  firft  appear  itrfignificant^  are  not  only  u&- 
ful  to  the  traveller  but  to  the  man  wbo»  coUeding  fads  in 
bis  clofet,  meditates  on  what  the  world  is;  and  what  it  might  be- 
come. To  fuch  a  man,  the  nakednefs  of  a  land  is  not  his  delight; 
nor  are  the  miftakes  of  its  rulers  and  princes  his  pleafure.  Thus, 
it  is  a  trifle  to  a  rich  man,  when  he  changes  his  gold,  to  find  that 
the  filver  coin  of  Hamburg  is  not  the  curreiicy  of  Bremen ;  amd 
that  he  muii:  fufler  fomc  lofs:  but,  fiiould  Yit  ignorantly  provide 
himfelf  with  the  bafe  coinage  of  Oldenburg,  the  lois  is  greatly 
and  fhamefully  increased. 

Through  all  the  petty  fkates  of  Germany,  this  inconvenience  is 
repeated ;  till  it  becomes  almoft  tormenting  even  to  the  affluent. 
Their  vexation  is  of  little  moment :  but  {o  is  not  the  diftrefs  of 
the  poor  man;  and  therefore  his  rage  becomes  ungovernable,  when 
he  finds  himfelf  repeatedly  robbed ;  and  the  penny,  that  was  to 
have  bought  him  bread,  rcfufed.  He  breaks  out  into  cunfes  againft 
the  people,  who  will  not  give  him  food  for  his  money:  while  they, 
confcious  of  doing  no  wrong,  refent  the  injury;  and,  as  I  have 
often  witneffed,  violent  quarrels  are  the  refult. 

It  is  a  ftrange  blindnefs !  Princes  ihould  refpeft  themielves ; 
fhould  refpcft  the  examples  they  let ;  in  fine,  (hould  refpcd  com- 
mon honcfty.     What  muft  be  the  feelings  of  their  hearts,  when 

they 
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they  fend  wreti:hes  to  be  hung»  whofe  wantSi  or  even  whofe  viceSf 
have  made  them  guilty  of  petty  theft,  while  they  rob  thus^  by 

wholeiale  ? 

Let  me  not  be  niiftaken.  I  do  not  wifli  to  excite  the  indigna* 
tion  of  the  multitude ;  or  inflame  the  people  againft  the  prince : 
but  I  wilh  to  awaken  in  princes  an  attention  to  their  own  fafety  ; 
and,  what  is  infinitely  more  dignified,  a  fincere  love  of  juftice,  and 
of  the  public  good.  In  reality,  the  greateft  wrong  is  done  them 
by  themiclves :  for,  while  baie  coins,  bad  roads,  dangerous  bridges, 
and  a  general  want  of  public  economy  ihall  exift  in  their  ftates, 
thoie  fitates  can  never  be  flouriihing.  Princes  have  underftanding, 
feeling,  and  the  heads  and  hearts  of  men :  let  them  rouze  thefe 
faculties.  Let  them  remember  the  danger  of  the  times ;  and,  by 
the  exertions  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  guard  againft  the  reflux  of 
thofe  perils  which,  furely,  are  too  recent  to  be  forgotten,  and  too 
momentous  to  be  defpiicd* 

Oh,  what  a  cheering  afpecft  have  order  and  indu{b7  !  As  we  ap- 
proached the  confines  of  the  Dutch,  the  face  of  things  began  to 
change  ;  and  our  hearts  dilated  with  pleafure.  Neat  though  fmall 
brick  built  houfes  were  here  and  there  feen ;  with  painted  fafhes, 
doors,  and  window-ibutters,  green  railing  in  fronts  and  a  garden 
behind.  How  confbling  the  thoughts,  how  endearing  the  recol- 
legions,  that  ftole  over  us !  We  are  many  miles  from  Holland :  yet 
the  good  example  of  its  inhabitants  is  extending.  We  are  flill  on 
the  edge  of  vail  moors ;  and  thofe  moors  are  beginning  to  fmile. 
We  meet  with  objeds  that  even  remind  us  of  England :  that  dif- 
tinguifhed  country ;  which,  with  all  its  faults,  affords  the  mofl 
ufeful,  nay  the  grandeft  lefibns  of  civilization,  to  the  furrounding 
ilates. 

Though  an  Englifhman,  I  hope  I  am  not  blind  to  foreign 
virtue :  if  fb,  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  virtue  I  lefl^  at  home. 
Every  nation,  and  every  man,  is  prejudiced :  it  is  therefore  the 

common 
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common  duty  of  nations  and  of  men  to  pardon^  though  not  to 
affcdt  ignorance  of,  the  miflakes  of  habit  and  education.  Few 
will  deny  that  convenience  is  a  good ;  and^  whether  it  be  habit  or 
the  inevitable  nature  of  the  thing,  there  are  fewr  who  would  not 
find  themfelves  more  conveniently  placed,  where  they  could  ob*' 
tain  cleanlinefsj  variety,  and  plenty,  than  where  men,  cows,  and 
pigs,  are  under  the  fame  roof;  and  where  the  wants  of  theie  pigs 
are  more  attended  to  than  thoie  of  the  gueiL 

Leer  correiponded  with  the  changes  we  had  (een.  It  is  a  town 
differently  built  from  thofe  we  had  pafled ;  and  its  inhabitants 
had  no  lefs  ftrong  ihades  of  difference  in  their  manners.  I  have 
met  with  few  or  no  inftances  of  Grerman  inn-keepers  fending 
their  waiters  to  attend  the  arrival  of  paflengen,  and  invite  them 
to  their  houfes.  At  Leer»  a  good  looking  man,  who  (poke  £ng- 
U(h,  performed  this  office ;  not  for  his  mafter,  but  for  his  friend. 
This  appears  to  be  a  common  pradice,  in  Holland. 

It  was  evening  when  we  left  Leer.  The  paflengers  went  dif- 
ferent roads :  however,  two  jfiuhl-wagens  were  neceflary,  for  the 
conveyance  of  thofe  going  to  Neue  Schanz.  We  had  to  crofi  the 
Ems ;  and  darknefs  foon  came  on.  The  firft  Jiuhl-wagen  was 
provided  with  two  lanterns  :  the  fecond,  in  which  we  were,  had 
none ;  becaufe  the  driver  might  follow  the  track  of  his  leader. 
The  country  flill  continued  a  dead  flat ;  and  the  fandy  ro&d  was 
often  a  caufc-way,  with  water  at  the  fide.  The  danger  was  evi- 
dent, in  fuch  places ;  (bould  the  poftillions  be  carelefs,  or  inii^ 
taken. 

We  had  travelled  two  days  and  a  night  without  reft :  the  rain 
had  been  heavy,  the  wind  cold,  and  even  I,  who,  from  often  fuffer- 
ing  was  become  patient  under  hardfhip,  had  feelings  that  were 
very  comfortlcfs.  What  then  muft  be  thofe  of  my  tender  unprac- 
tifed  companions  ? 

ypL.  I.  F  Well ! 
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Well  f  Here  we  are,  fo  be  wearied  that  ileep  overcomes  us.  Yet 
ileep  we  mull:  not :  for  the  feats  are  narrow,  the  iides  of  the^A/- 
tvagen  without  guard,  or  barrier,  and,  ihould  we  venture  but  to 
doze,  the  firft  rutt  may  throw  us  headlong  into  a  river.  My  poor 
little  boy  deeps  in  my  arms ;  and  ileeps  foundly :  for  he  is  guarded 
by  my  mantle.  May  he,  and  the  infant  yet  uniecn,  and  the  quick 
feeling  Louiia,  almoft  linking  under  her  burthen,  and  the  much 
fatigued  tmcomplaining  Fanny>  oh,  may  they  all  be  prclerved  from 
the  perils  of  the  night ! 

Such  were  the  anjcious  ejaculations  of  my  heart,  while  dark* 
neis  partly  hid,  and  by  biding  perhaps  magnified  to  the  imagins^ 
lion,  the  dangers  arouttd  us.  On  one  fide,  the  water  glimmered ; 
Bind  on  th^  other  I  knew  not  whether  the  blacknefs  was  a  depth 
or  a  (hallow.  It  pained  me  to  obferve  our  poftillion  drive  irregu- 
Iwly ;  fo  as  fbmetimes  to  be  confiderably  behind ;  and  then  to 
hurry  forward,  to  recover  his  ibation.  I  accufed  him  of  fleeping^ 
he  gave  a  furly  anfwer,  and  denied  the  charge.  My  apprehenfions 
were  but  too  well  founded :  for  I  fuddenly  felt  the  wheels,  on  my 
fide,  had  loft  all  bottom ;  and  in  an  inilant  we  came  with  violence 
to  the  ground. 

The  momentary  horror  I  felt  for  my  wife  was  inconceivable. 
I  fuppofed  i}ie  and  the  infant  (he  bore  mufi:  be  killed,  t  heard 
her  ihriek  ;  and,  inftead  of  complaining,  call  on  me.  It  was  the 
inquiry  only  of  a  moment  that  informed  me  both  Ihe  and  my 
daughter  had  efcaped  unharmed !  -  My  boy  had  fallen  in  my  arms^ 
on  his  cuihion ;  and  only  cried  at  the  ihock  of  being  fo  fuddenly 
awakened.  They  were  all  fafc ;  and  what  was  the  joy  of  my 
heart ! 

I  was  the  only  pcrfon  hurt.  I  was  fb  wrapped  up  in  my  mantle 
that  I  was  pitched,  on  my  fhoulder,  rather  like  a  fack  of  flour 

•  •  • 

than  a  being  with  elafticity  and  motion:  but  it  was  this  mantle 

'    *  -     :that. 


that,  by.kteping  the  cufhion  in  its  place/  had  favcd.ifiy  t:hild. 
Happily  I  hope,  for  him,  his  fafety  did  nqt  make  him  an  orphait 
My  flioulder  was  much  bruifed :  I  felt  the  pain  for  feveral  months; 
but  I  received  no  ferious  injury.  The  wheel  fell  on  my  legs ; 
and,  Wheal  khewljiatmj^  family  was  fafe,!  caQed loudly  to  have 
it  removed  :f  left,  ihould'  it  be  dragged,  a  bone  might  be  brokeir. 
Being  guarded  by  my  boots  afod  mantle,  the  cdntufion  w-as  ilighb. 
^  Neithei*  Lduiia  nor  Fanny  knew  how  they  came  to  the  ground, 

and  I  conjeAure,  from  the  fuddennefs  x>f  the  fall  .«nd  their  ^fire 
fafety,  that  they  were  thrown  on  their  feet.  HeiTe  hoW«v/cr  we 
were ;  at  a  diftance  froin  all  itid,  ifiidnigbt  approaching,  our  trunks 
and  efFeds  fcattered  we  knew  not'  where,  and  the  carfiage  entirely 
broken  to  pieces.  I  do  hot  moan,  that  the. wheels  y^re  off;  but 
that  the  feats  and  fides  were  gone,  and  nothing  but  the  bottocn 
remained. 

I  concluded  our  misfortune,  in  this  point  of  view,  was  a  very 

ferious  one.     I  was  miflaken.     All  hands  went  to  work ;  and  in 

"^  lefs  than  half  an  hour  our  wagen  was  not  only  rebuilt  but  reloaded. 

m 

Nothing  was  loft :  even  my  fpe6tacles,  which  had  flown  from  my 
face,  were  recovered ;  though  broken.  The  fides  of  the  JiuhU 
wagen  confifted  only  of  adjufted  boards ;  and  the  feats  were  placed 
or  taken  away  at  pleafure.  Such  rude  carriages  fcrve  different 
purpofes. 

We  again  fet  forward ;  and,  during  the  few  miles  we  had  to 
go,  no  people  I  believe  could  well  fufler  more.  Louifa  and  Fanny 
were  continually  in  terror ;  and  I  found  myfelf  fo  exceflivcly  flcepy 
.  that  it  was  almoft  impoffible  to  keep  awake.  The  ftruggle,  which 
a  confcioufnefs  of  danger  obliged  me  to  maintain,  was  moft  pain- 
fully violent.  Now  and  then  a  honfe  appeared ;  and  we  conti- 
nually imagined  it  was  our  inn  at  l!^eue  Schan%.  Under  fuc|;i  cir- 
cumftancesy  nothing  is  more  difpiriting  than  thefe  falfe  hopes. 

F  2  At 
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At  length,  we  arrived,  found  a  comfortable  inn,  and  we  could 
truly  fay,  with  Dryden, 

^'  Sweet  is  pleafurei  after  pain.'* 

There  is  one  inconvenience,  abroad,  for  Engliih  travellers,  of 
which  foreigners  do  not  feem  to  be  fenfible.  It  is  feldom  you  can 
obtain  Separate  bed-chambers ;  my  daughter  was  generally  obliged 
to  ileep  in  our  apartment ;  and,  on  this  occaiion,  the  hoftefs  in« 
fiiled  one  of  our  fellow-travellers  ihould  lleep  there  likewife.  It 
was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  we  could  induce  her  to  change 
her  pertinacious  refolution ;  and,  had  we  iimply  dated  motives  of 
decency  for  iniiiHng  not  to  admit  the  gentleman,  they  would  have 
appeared  fo  ridiculous,  that  we  muft  either  have  yielded  or  not 
have  gone  to  bed* 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

/ 

CHANGES  MORAL    AND    PHYSICAL— CAUSES    ARE    ALWAYS    COMPLEX 

CHARACTER  OF   THE    HOLLANDER — THAT    WHICH    IS  THOUGHT  SYS- 
TEM IS   OFTEN    HYPOTHESIS AlSREEABLE    SIGNS    OF   PROSPERITY    IN 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  ORONINGEN. 

IT  is  good  to  lyftematizc ;  that  is,  to  arrange ;  for  arrangement 
conduces  to  fimplicity :  but  he,  who,  in  his  fearch  after  iim- 
plicity,  fliall  fix  on  any  one  Angle  caufe  as  produAi ve  of  all  effcAs, 
will  be  led  into  multiplied  difficulties ;  and,  which  is  much  worfc, 
into  endlefs  miftakes.  The  mountain  tempers  the  man ;  and  the 
man  tempers  the  mountain :  but  neither  of  them  aft  fingly.  They 
ad  in  combination  with  an  indefinite  number  of  caufes :  bf  which, 
perhaps,  only  a  very  fmall  part  or  number  is  known. 

The  Dutchman,  living  in  continual  danger  of  inundation,  and 
of  lofmg  not  only  the  fmits  of  his  induftry  but  his  life,  becomes 
habitually  provident.  His  fore(ight  is  admirable,  his  perieverance 
not  to  be  conquered,  and  his  labours,  unleis  feen,  not  to  be  be'* 
lieved. 

They  aflonilh  the  more,  when  the  phlegm  of  his  temper  and 
the  flownefs  of  his  habits  are  confidered.  View  the  minuteneis 
of  his  economy,  the  iblicitude  of  his  precaution,  and  the  inflexi- 
bility of  his  methodical  prudence !  Who  would  not  pronounce 
him  incapable  of  great  enterprize  ?  He  builds  himfelf  a  dwelling : 
it  is  a  hut  in  fize ;  it  is  a  palace  in  neatnefs.  It  is  necefiarily 
fituated  among  damps,  upon  a  flat,  and  perhaps  behind  the  bank 
of  a  fluggiih  canal :  yet  he  writes  upon  it  My  Goenege,  '*  My  De- 
light r 
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light;** — Landliift^  "  Country-plcafures;'* — Landfigt,  "  tJountry- 
profped  ;*'— or  fome  infcription  that  might  chara<%erize  the  vale 
of  Tempe,  or  the  garden  of  Exlen.  He  cuts  his  trees  into  fantaf* 
ttcal  forms,  hangs  his  awning  round  with  fmall  bells,  and  deco- 
rates his  Sunday  jacket  with  dozens  of  little  buttons.  Too  pro- 
vident to  wafte  his  fweets,  he  cunningly  puts  a  bit  of  fiigar-candy 
in  his  mouth,  and  drinks  his  tea  as  it  melts :  one  morfel  ferves, 
let  him  drink  as  long  as  he  pleafes.  Around  him  is  every  token,  of 
care,  caution,  and  cleanlineis :  but  none,  in  his  domeftic  habits, 
of  magnificence;  or  grandeur  of  deiign.  * 

Having  well  coniidered  him  in  theie  his  private  propenfities,  the 
eye  turns  with  amazement  on  his '  public  works.  The  country, 
which  nature  appears  to  have  doomed  to  ftagnant  waters  and 
everJafting  agues,  his  daring  and  laborious  arm  has  undertake^  to 
drain,  has  overfpread  with  verdure,  and  has  covered  with  habita*^ 
tions.  The  very  element,  which  ieemed  to  bid  him  utter  defi* 
ance,  he  has  fubdued  and  rendered  his  moft  ufeful  Have ;  on  which, 
with  economical  facility,  he  tranfports  the  manifold  products  of 
his  induftry,  and  the  rich  ipeculations  of  his  calculating  fpirit. 
Like  him,  other  nations  have  braved  the  feas .-  but  he  alone  ha$ 
every  where  barricadoed  them ;  and  prefcrjbed  their  limits. 
Fable  relates  the  fictitious  labour^  of  a(  Hercules :  the  yaft  and 
endleis  embankments  that  guard  the  coafts  of  Holland  are  not  fa** 
bulous ;  they  a^e  vifible.  '  Nq  profuiion  of  words/no  &iU  of  lan- 
guage, can  do  ju0icc  to  the  wonders  the  Dutchmajn  has  performed^ 

Shall  we  affirm  that  this  is  his  charader  iblely  becaufe  he  lives 
in  a  moiil  and  foggy  country }  So  do  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Saxony,  Befide,  were  that'  truct  tliefe  cfFe^  muft  have  been 
produced  ages  ago.  They  are  of  nkodem  4ate..  Tim:?  creates  the 
moft  oppdfite  varieties  of  national  character  in  the  fame. country. 
Compare  the  mtodem  Italian,  and  the  andcnt. Roman.    Did  the 

'  fame 
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feme  country  give  them  qualities  thus  oppofite  ?  If  climate  were 
the  only  or  even  the  chief  caufe,  would  it  not  be  uniform  in  its 
tSk&s }  Among  every  people,  there  are  charaAers  fo^  varied,  and 
of  iuch  contraft,  that  they  may  belong  to  any  nation.  No  Italian 
k  more  impaflioned,  no  Frenchman  more  capricious,  no  Spaniard 
more  lofty,  no  Englifhmala  more  daring,  than  fome  among  the 
Hollanders. 

If  in  all  countries  eSc&s  are  fb  multifarious,  mufl;  not  caufcs  be 
the  fame  ?  In  families,  we  find  not  only  bodily  forms  but  moral 
habits  propagated  t  habits  that  arc  in  ftrong  contradi<flion  to  thoie 
whichj  from  being  more  common,  are  called  national.  We  bave 
fcnfes;  therefore  climate  muft  produce  its  eficAs:  we  have 
thoughts ;  therefore  thinking  muft  produce  its  effe<ft3.  Judging 
from  fa  As,  phyiical,  caufes  appear  moft  to  prevail,  with  thofe  who 

•  •  •  • 

think  the.leaft ;  and  moral  caufes  with  thofe  who  think  the  moft: 
but  neither  of  them  are  unmixed,  in  their  operations.   . 

Unlels  this  can  be  denied,  the  two  oppofite  fyftems,  that  which 
attributes  every  thing  in  the  charader  of  naan  to  phyfical  caufes, 
and  that  which  affirms  all  is  due  to  moral  caufes,  are  equally 
erroneous.  To  coUeft  fadls,  and  to  arrange  them  in  jtheir  proper 
order,  feems  to  be  all  of  which  philofophy  is  at  prefcnt  capable. 
Will  it  ever  be  capable  of  more  ? 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  traveller  to  aid  in  this  office.  And  how 
exquifite  is  his  pleafure,  coming  from  countries  in  which  he  has 
lamented  the  flow  growth  of  civilization,  to  find  himfelf  fo  fud- 
deiily  in  a  land  where  he  cannot  caft  a  look,  without  difcovcring 
marks  of  that  intellectual  induftry  which  has  fo  totally  changed 
the  face  of  nature. 

We  had  now  entered  the  province  of  Groningen  ;  and,  inftead 
of  folitary  roads,  where  houfe  or  human  being  was  but  acciden- 
tally fcen,  where  the  ruftic  prided  himfelf  in  the  nidenefs  that 

furrounded 
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furrounded  him,  and  looked  partly  with  furprife  partly  with  con- 
tempt  on  the  ftranger  bccaufe  he  was  not  equally  rude,  we  were 
now  in  the  buiy  hive  of  order,  cleanlinefs,  and  adivity.  Inftead 
of  the  rough  and  hlcBk^uhl-wagen,  we  were  ieated  in  the  cabin 
of  a  trek-fchuit ;  where,  fheltered  from  the  weather,  and  almoft 
inienfible  of  the  motion,  we  were  drawn  along  the  fmooth  canal ; 
and  faw  on  each  fide  of  us  rich  meadows,  well  fed  cattle,  and 
villages  built  on  the  banks,  in  quick  fucceffion.  It  was  Sunday ; 
and  this  added  to  the  effeA :  for  the  people  were  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  church ;  clean,  and  dreiTed  for  the  occaiion.  Change 
of  cloathing  and  reft  from  labour  are  generally  aflbciated,  in  the 
minds  of  the  laborious,  with  eaie  and  cheerfulneis  of  heart.  Sun- 
day is  their  periodical  ially  from  purgatory.  In  orderly  and  induA 
trious  nations,  the  ftated  return  of  reft  (hould  furely  be  regarded 
as  highly  falutary :  but,  where  loitering  indolence  is  the  prevailing 
habit,  every  feftival  appears  to  increafe  the  evil. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

BUILDINGS,  STR£)£TS,  PEOPLE,  SIGNS,  HATS,  AND  OTHER  APPEARANCES 
IN  GRONINGEN — SPECIMEN  OF  MANNERS— THE  TREE  OF  LIBERTY- 
RELIGIOUS    FREEDOM  IN  DANGER,  DURING    THE    REVOLUTION THE 

ROUTE  THROUGH  FRIESLAND— POPULOUS  VILLAGES:  MOORLANDS, 
AND  SIGNS  OF  POVERTY— VAST  TRACT  OF  LOW  AND  MARSHY  LANDS 
TRAVELLING  PEASANTS  OF  WESTPHALIA. 

WE  left  Neue  Schanz  at  fcven  in  the  morning ;  and  reached 
Groningen,  the  capital  of  the  province,  at  five  in  the 
evening.  As  we  intended  to  continue  our  journey  the  next  morn^ 
ing,  we  were  happy  that  the  evenings  were  long ;  and  that  we 
had  fo  much  time  to  examine  the  town.  Every  thing  in  it  was 
a  fre(h  token  of  the  qualities  already  noticed.  Houies  not  large, 
but  convenient ;  flreets  clean,  and  well  aired ;  the  population 
good ;  and  the  people  warmly  cloathed,  with  a  neat  and  healthful 
afpedl.  Many  tokens  of  opulence ;  ,few  of  good  taftc.  Their 
very  ligns  were  chara<^eriftic:  the  golden  fcales:  the  golden  beaker: 
nay  the  golden  heart.  Young  women,  who  feemed  to  be  fervant 
maids,  had  not  only  earings  but  plates  of  gold  ornamenting  their 
bofoms. 

The  hats  of  the.  women  made  the  ftrangeft  appearance.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  fay  they  were  as  large  as  tea-boards ;  projcft- 
ing  forward  and  on  each  iide,  fo  as  to  over-ihadow  not  only  the 
face  but  the  body.  They  were  chiefly  of  ftraw ;  and  had  two 
broad  ribbands :  not  tied  ;  but  pendent  from  the  iides.     This  vo- 

VOL.  I.  o  luminous 
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luminous  hat  formed  a  remarkable  contraft  with  their  (hort  com* 
paft  drefs :  of  which  the  Dutch  milk- maids,  fold  in  our  toy-lhops, 
is  a  faithful  picture. 

We  had  proofs  of  the  uncorreded  rudenefs,  common  to  coun- 
try towns ;  one  group  of  thefe  girls  laughed  aloud  at  us,  when 
we  paffed  them  ;  and  even  the  gentry  rofc,  looked,  and  pointed  at 
us,  through  their  fafti- windows,  with  that  kind  of  laughter  which 
charaAerizes  ignorant  furprifc, 

Thefo  are  trifles ;  and  in  fad  we  laughed  in  turn.  I  fuppofc 
it  was  virtue  in  us,  that  we  concealed  our  laughter  from  the  ob- 
jeds  of  it :  though  I  leave  it  to  better  cafliifts  to  decide  how  far 
this  kind  of  laughter,  or,  if  they  are  in  the  humor  to  diiputCi  any 
kind  of  laughter,  is  a  mark  of  found  fenfo.  I  own,  I  wifh  I  could 
laugh  oftcner :  yet  I  am  very  wrong,  if  I  wifh  for  folly ;  and  I  do 
not  veiy  well  know  how  pure  wifdom  Ihould  excite  laughter. 
Blefs  us !  We  have  many  doubts  to  folve ;  and,  as  I  fear,  much 
rubbiih  to  remove. 

Are  we  in  the  land  of  metaphyiics ;  or  of  moral  philofophy ; 
or  where  ?  We  ought  to  be  at  Groningen ;  fober  Groningen : 
where  the  people  appear  to  have  a  deal  of  common  fenfo.  Be  it 
remarked,  however,  that  here,  in  fober  Groningen,  we  met  with 
the  firft  tree  of  liberty. 

What  warring  fenfations  did  the  fight  of  it  inipire !  What  is  a 
revolution  ?  And  what  has  this  revolution  effe&ed  ?  The  mais  of 
evil,  and  the  mais  of  good,  put  in  oppofite  fcales :  which  ihall 
preponderate  ?  I  folemnly  declare,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  my 
heart  aches,  oppreiTed  with  a  fonfe  of  paft  miferies,  though  I  ar- 
dently hope,  nay  am  ferioufly  convinced,  the  good  prevails.  It 
is  not  alone  the  multitudes  that  have  been  facrificed,  it  b  not  alone 
the  want  and  wretchednefs  that  are  and  for  a  foafon  muft  be  en-* 

dured. 
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dured^  which  I  deplore :  though  theie  are  indeed  deplorable* 
Time  might  make  large  and  fudden  efforts  to  corred  them*  But 
the  worft  afflidion  is  that  they  are  likely  to  be  prolonged,  by  the 
feuds  that  have  been  engendered,  the  fiery  pai&ons  which  time 
itfelf  will  find  difficult  to  extinguifh,  and  the  ilruggle  of  fadiona 
and  the  fhrife  of  opinion,  which  the  dread  of  fliU  greater  miichief 
has  created.  May  every  good  and  wile  man  concur  to  allay  thefe 
fears ;  and  to  calm  and  to  aid  the  galled  vidims,  whofe  woimds 
have  been  too  deep  fi>r  any  thing  lefs  than  death  to  entirely  heal« 

That  freedom  from  religious  perfecution,  which  fo  honorably 
diftinguilhed  thefe  provinces,  appears  to  have  been  endangered,  by 
their  invaders.  The  following  fentence,  with  a  French  tranfla* 
tion,  was  painted  on  a  board,  and  affixed  to  eveiy  church  door. 
Hier  hidt  men  God  aan.  Burger ^  wie  gy  %yty  eerhiedig  dee/en  dienft. 
**  Here  men  worfhip  God.  Citizen,  whoever  thou  art,  refped: 
this  worfhip.**  I'he  men  who  unfheathed  the  fword,  in  defence 
of  freedom,  ilsibbed  freedom  to  the  hearty  by  the  ufe  of  force. 
Her  gentle  bleffings  cannot  be  propagated  by  the  fword.  Alas ! 
I  forget  too  that  this  propdition  is  the  fiibjed:  of  hot  dilute.  I 
really  wifh  to  conciliate :  but  the  times  are  ib  full  of  contention, 
and  of  doubt,  that  a  man  can  fcarcely  venture  to  fpeak  without 
a  great  probability  to  offend« 

Of  the  buildings  we  remarked,  that  the  windows  were  too 
large,  and  difproportionate  to  the  width  of  the  walls ;  that  the 
bricks,  of  which  die  houfes  were  chiefly  built,  were  neatly  laid ; 
that  green  was  the  moft  common  colour,  for  houfe  painting ;  that^ 
to  one  of  the  churches,  there  is  a  very  handfome  gothic  tower ; 
and  that  the  town-houfe,  which  was  then  ereding,  promifed  to 
be  the  befl  edifice  in  Groningen. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  taken  the  flage  with  us  from  Bremen, 
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and  another^  who  had  joined  us  at  Leer  and  been  overturned  with 
us  on  our  way  to  Neue  Schanz^  were  flill  our  fellow-travellers. 
We  might  have  gone  from  Groningen  to  the  Lemma^  by  the 
trek'fchuit ;  but  it  would  have  been  tedious :  we  therefore  deter- 
mined to  travel  poil ;  and,  in  company  with  thefe  gentlemen, 
iet  off  the  next  morning  in  a  coach  and  four.  After  the  jourhies 
I  had  made  in  Germany,  to  find  myfelf  in  fuch  a  carriage  was  a 
novelty  that  excited  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  furprife.  It  was 
not  an  Engliih  mail-coach :  but  it  was  ftill  far  more  unlike  a 
Qctm2iXkfahrendepofl.  He,  who  brings  an  Englifh  built  carriage 
to  Germany,  is  in  danger  of  having  it  very  foon  broken,  and  left 
on  the  road.  The  German  poftillions  are  not  accuftomed  to 
quarter ;  and,  not  to  mention  that  our  carriages  are  much  too 
lightly  built  for  roads  <b  deteftable,  the  wheels  are  often  not  placed 
at  a  proper  width  to  fit  the  rutts  in  which  they  drive. 

We  continued  to  pafs  many  villages ;  and  particularly  noticed 
one,  called  Hoogfandy  as  being  more  large  and  populous  than 
many  towns.  I  forgot  to  fay  that,  from  Hamburg  to  Groningen, 
we  remarked  or  fuppoied  we  remarked  a  gradual  improvement, 
in  the  phyfiognomy  of  the  people. 

Between  Groningen  and  the  Lemma  we  were  forry  to  find  fo 
much  moor-land,  fo  many  thatched  cottages,  and  odier  tokens  of 
lefs  aflluence.  A  man  may  travel  through  Flanders,  Holland, 
Weftphalia,  and  all  Lower  Saxony,  to  the  Hartz  mountains,  with- 
out meeting,  I  will  not  fay  with  a  hill,  but,  with  fcarcely  any 
thing  he  can  perceive  to  be  rifing  ground :  fo  extcnfive  is  this 
trad  of  low  lands,  forming  a  vaft  flat.  Yet  there  are  effential 
differences :  for,  though  many  of  them  are  marfliy,  much  com 
is  grown  in  thefe  countries.  Friefland  appeared  cold  and  wafliy, 
after  having  paffed  the  province  of  Groningen. 

We 
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Wc  every  where  found  the  manners  of  the  people  were  blunt ; 
and  their  anfwers  ihort :  yet  there  was  civility,  and  good  ienfe,  in 
their  adions.  The  peafants  of  WeftphaKa  travel  into  the  United 
Provinces,  like  the  peafants  of  Ireland  to  England,  in  the  ipring ; 
to  aiiift  during  the  harveft  months.  To  a  certain  trifling  degree, 
Weftphalia  and  Ireland  are  each  of  them  enriched,  by  thefe  ex* 
curfions :  but  how  poor  mull  the  country  be,  that  can  be  thus 
I  enriched ! 


I 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THE  LEMMA— A  GENTLEMAN  THAT  WOULD  NOT  BE  INCOMMODED  BY 
LADIES — PASSENGERS,  MANNERS,  CONVENIENCES,  AND  INCONVE- 
NIENCES  OF  A  LEMMA  PACKET-BOAT— THE    SCOTCH  DIALECT  SWEET 

AND  PURE  TO    THE    EARS    OF    SCOTCHMEN SHALLOWNESS    OF   THE 

ZUIDER    SEA,   AND    DECEIVING    APPEARANCES — AMSTERDAM  A  CITY 
BUILT  UPON  MUD, 

THE  paflage  from  the  Lemma  to  Amfterdam  is  not  in  a  trek-- 
fchuit ;  it  is  a  fliort  fca  voyage.  Our  carriage  had  not  been 
the  only  one  going  the  iame  road :  there  was  another,  filled  with 
fea-faring  men,  of  rough  manners,  but  rude  only  from  fuffering 
hardihip,  not  from  pride  and  ielf-fufficiency ;  and  a  third,  a  light 
two  wheeled  chaiie,  in  which  was  a  young  man,  whom  I  fup- 
poied  to  be  a  Dutch  merchant ;  or,  which  is  perhaps  more  pro- 
bable, from  his  behaviour,  a  clerk,  travelling  for  fome  great  mer- 
cantile houie.  As  the  paiTage  boat  from  the  Lemma  was  to  go  at 
a  certain  hour,  he  did  not  hurry ;  but  kept  pace  with  us  all  day, 
till  toward  the  evening,  when  we  faw  his  chaife  no  more. 

It  is  the  cuftom  in  theie  countries,  as  well  in  parage  boats  as 
in  the  trehfchuit,  for  the  perfbn  who  comes  firft,  if  he  think  pro- 
per to  pay  for  it,  to  hire  the  roof;  that  is,  the  cabin  :  which  is 
generally  done ;  becaufe  the  additional  expence  is  trifling.  The 
gentlemen,  our  fellow  travellers,  foretold  that  this  perlbn  was  gone 
forward  to  fecure  the  cabin  for  himfelf.  If  he  be,  iaid  I,  iince  he 
cannot  occupy  the  whole,  he  will  no  doubt  fuifer  thefe  ladies  to 
be  his  fellow  guefts. 

We 


We  arrived  at  the  Lemma  about  an  hour  "before, the  time  of 
the  boat's  departure ;  and  faw  this  little  merchant,  or  this  great 
clerk,  {landing,  with  all  his  importance,  picking  his  teeth  at  the 
iiin  door.  I.ipoke  but  little  Diitch,  and  therefore  requeued  Our 
fellow  travellers  immediately  to  inquire,  concerning  the  cabin. 
They  had  conjectured  jrightly ;  it  was  befpoke.  Would  the  gen* 
tleman  not  ihare  it  with  the  ladies  ?  No :  he  abfolutely  refufed. 
He  did  not  chufe  to  be  incommoded. 

There  are  fbange  beings  in  the  world  !  Pride  is  an  odious  qua- 
lity ;  and  felfilhneis  is  more  odious.  What  are  they  when  com- 
bined ?  A  quick  and  acute  ipirit  could  not  have  aCted  thus :  for  it 
could  not  have  endured  its  own  reproaches.  This  man  h^d  dined 
with  .us  on  the  road;  and,  though  at  table  he  had  given  ibme 
traits  of  bis  true  charader,  yet  he  had  once  or  twice  endeavoured 
to  be  polite.  But  it  was  the  endeavour  of  a  being  who  wiihed  to 
be  ibmetbing,  and  feared  he  was  nothing.  Doubt  is  ever  incon- 
iiftent ;  and  the  ilruggles  of  conceit  and  ignorance  are  always  ri- 
diculous. I  had  behaved  to  him  with  the  complaiiance  which  is 
due  to  ftrangers :  but,  as  a  man's  trae  character  is  ftanlped  in 
every  word,  look,  and  motion,  I  had  made  him  no  advances ;  and 
perhaps  he  was  piqued. 

I  went  on  board  fo  examine  what  could  be  done ;  and  there  I 
found  a  veiTel  partitioned  off  into  various  little  rooms,  for  the 
paiTengers.  They  were  all  occupied ;  by  people,  who,  knowing 
the  cuftoms  of  the  country,  had  been  prompt  in  fecuring  each  his 
own  convenience. 

**  Axe  no  beds  to  be  had  ?'* 

'  Yes :  in  the  ke/Ier.' 

'*  And  where  is  the  kelkr  ?"  , 

'  Here :  down  this  ladder.* 

"  It  is  very  large :  no  doubt,  other  paiTengers  arc  to  be  here  ?'* 

'Oh, 
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'  Oh»  yes :  the  beds  are  all  taken,  except  theft  two.  Secure 
them ;  or  they  will  be  gone.* 

"  What  muft  I  do  ?" 

'  Put  your  mantle  on  one ;  and  your  night  bag  on  the  other.^ 

"  What  kind  of  inmates  are  we  to  have  ?** 

'  Not  very  pleafant ;  the  fea-faring  men.* 

"  Oh,  they  are  honeft  fellows.** 

'  And,  befide,  a  dozen  at  leafi  of  unlhaven  Jews :  who,  as 
paflengers,  may  be  honed:  enough ;  but  little  can  be  .faid  for  their 
cleanliness.* 

Up  and  down  this  ladder  ?  and — ^We  will  contrive. 

The  inconveniences,  and  even  the  diigufts,  of  travelling  ieem 
as  if  they  were  a  part  of  its  pleaiures :  they  give  fuch  a  zeft ;  and 
are  fo  poignant  to  recoUedion :  but,  at  the  moment ! — It  ftirs  the 
blood! 

We  took  ibme  hafty  refreihment,  and  hurried  on  board.  Louiia 
might  well  be  glad  to  lie  dovm ;  and  Fanny  was  no  leis  eager  to 
hide  herfelf.  There  was  gabbling  enough :  but,  fortune  be  thanked, 
it  was  all  in  Dutch ;  it  paiTcd  without  offence.  The  rude  horic 
laugh,  and — we  went  to  fleep.     Wearinefs  was  a  benefit. 

Our  two  fellow  travellers  had  profeiTed  to  be  very  forry  that  my 
gentle  companions,  from  whom  they  had  received  and  to  whom 
they  had  returned  many  marks  of  attention,  ihould  fuffer  fuch  in- 
convenience :  I  was  therefore  a  little  furprifed  to  find  that  they  had 
accepted  beds  in  the  cabin.  One  of  them  was  of  very  kind  man- 
ners, and  behaviour.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  ladies 
before  mentioned,  was  of  Scotch  origin,  fpoke  Englifh,  and,  what 
was  remarkable,  though  he  had  learned  it  in  Holland,  fpoke  with 
a  broad  Scotch  accents  I  have  met  with  a  North  Briton,  abroad, 
who  became  an  Englifh  language  mafter ;  and  who  was  perfuaded 
the  Scotch  fpoke  the  pureft  Englifh.  It  is  probable  our  fellow 
traveller's  teacher  was  of  the  fame  country  and  the  fame  opinion. 
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This  gentleman's  name  was  Kobinibn ;  and  his  anceftors  were' 
likcwiic  from  our  ifland.  He  profeflcd  he  would  have  flept  with- 
us  in  the  keller,  had'  not  all  the  beds  been  taken :  and  he  proved 
that  he  really  pofiefled  kindneis ;  for  he  came  down  three  times; 
during  our  fhort  voyage,  to  make  inquiries,  and  ofier  aid. 

The  other  perfpn,  who  with  him  partook  the  cabin,  was  of 
much  more  clofe  and  narrow  habits  i  and,  having  been  the  mbft 
forward  in  the  firft  inquiries  concerning  the  cabin,  I  fufpeft  he 
was  not  quite  fo  preffing  in  our  favour  as  he  might  have  been. 
Eloquence  is  wonderfully  tempered  by  ^^// 1  profit  by  itP 

The  wind  not  being  very  favourable,  I  had  an  opportunity  when 
day-light  came  of  enjoying  views  of  the  coafts  of  the  Zuiderjea ; 
which  our  traverfe  failing  frequently  obliged  us  to  approach.  The 
appearances  were  often  remarkable.  Sometimes,  I  imagined  I 
faw  a  number  of  large  (hips,  lying  at  anchor :  but,  coming  nearer, 
found  them  either  to  be  iflands  or  the  main  land.  At  others,  dif- 
ferent large  towns  were  difcoverable ;  one  or  two  of  which  fome 
peribns  on  deck  miftakingly  pointed  to  as  Amfterdam. 

Nothing  like  a  high  land  could  be  fecn :  every  thing  was  hori* 
zontaL  The  fea  on  which  we  failed  was  fo  (hallow  that  the 
veffels,  which  navigate  it,  are  obliged  to  be  provided  with  a  kind 
of  fide  wings:  which,  defcending  below  the  keel,  give  timely  no- 
tice of  dragging.  Theft  wings  were  feldom  entirely  above  the 
mud ;  as  was  evident :  for  the  track  of  the  (hip,  whenever  I  looked, 
left  water  that  was  highly  difcoloured. 

I  could  not  conceive  how  fuch  (hallows  could  be  navigated,  by 
men  of  war ;  as  is  the  fadl :  and,  on  inquiry,  was  informed  that, 
they  are  not  only  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  fpring  tides,  but 
that,  the  unconquerable  and  ingenious  Dutch  have  found  a  me- 
thod of  floating  them ;  by  the  aid,  as  I  underftood,.  of  a  kind  of 
fide  barges.     Mariners  are  no  doubt  well  acquainted  with  the 
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manner ;  which  I  cannot  explain :  but  the  fad  is  fb  truly  national 
that  it  ought  to  be  generally  known. 

Every  where,  the  fea  appeared  to  threaten  the  ihore ;  and  every 
whero  human  induftry  had  bidden  the  fea  defiance.  The  obftacles 
and  defeds  of  too  much  water  and  too  little  were  conquered.  As 
we  approached  Amfterdam,  the  piles  and  embankments,  by  their 
vaftnefs  and  their  multitude,  had  an  extraordinary  efFed.     It  was 

• 

a  city  built  upon  mud :  fpongy,  abfolute  mud.  Naviga^on  would 
ieem  to  fhrink  from  the  afped  of  fuch  ihallows  in  defpair ;  and  in- 
duftry herfelf,  when  (he  began  her  undertakings  amid  theic 
fwamps,  muft  have  been  thought  a  luna»ttc«  The  truth  is,  £he 
knew  not  her  own  intentions.  They  were  unknown  to  thoie 
who  v^tnefled  her.  progrefs ;  and,  when  the  miracles  were  per* 
formed,  it  was  almoft  forgotten  that  they  were  miracles.  How 
many  ag^  had  pailed  away  before  they  were  attempted !  Once 
more,  therefore,  if  climate  alone  made  men  what  they  are.  Am- 
fterdam  had  always  been  Amfterdam,  Venice,  Venice,  and  Rome 
ai>d  Athens  had  never  changed.     Climate  performs  its  part ;  and 


no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DISTRESSING    CIVILITY,   AND    THE    DIFFICULTY    OF,  CHOICE— CHAR  AC- 
TERISTIC  SIGNS — THE  PRUDENCE  OF  MAKING  A  BARGAIN — A  DUTCH 

INN  AND    A    TRAVELLED    LANDLORD^ — A    SHORT  SALLY TOO  MUCH 

NOVELTY  CONFUSES    THE    MEMOBLY COACHES    WITHOUT    WHEELS 

IMPORTUNATE    JEW    SHOE-BLACXS^:- ANOTHER.  TREE    OF,  LIBERTY  J 
AND  THOUGHTS  ON  EMBLEMATICAL  FR.EEDOM*. 


AT  all  fca-ports,  where  packet-boats  have  their  flatcd  hours 
of  arrival,  crowds  of  civil  perfbns  attend ;  who  eagerly  (how 
their  friendly  difpofition, by  one  man  fei^ingon  this  trunk,  another 
on  that,  a  third  on  your  light  luggage,  and  a  fourth  on  yourfelves. 
The  eagcrnfcfs  of  their  complalfance  is  diftreiiing :  you  fecm  to 
belong  to  them  all ;  and  know  not  whofe  claims  are  the  moft 
legitimate. 

"  To  what  inn,  fir,  fliall  I  (how  you  ?  To  the  Golden-foot,  the 
Yawner,  the  New-bible,  or  the  Old-bible?*' 

•  To  the  beft/ 

"  Pleafe,  fir,  to  comd  with  me  to  the  New- bible.  It  is  kept  by 
a  gentleman  who  fpeaks  Englifli,  Dutch,  German,  French,  and 
Italian.     You  will  have  the  beft  of  accommodations.** 

'  Mind  what  you  arc  about !  Take  care  of  the  ladies*  umbrella  !* 

**  Follow  me,  fir !  It  is  only  a  ftep :  in  the  Warmaes-Jiraat ;  juft 
by  the  Stadhuis'^ 

What  is  the  reafon  that  only  a  ftep,  to  a  native,  feems  at 
leaft  a  mile,  to  a  foreigner  ? 

I  grieve,  as  I  pafs  through  countries,  that  I  cannot  accurately 
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remember  all  the  traits  that  diftingufih  nation  from  nation.  I 
mean^  thofe  that  I  am  acute  enough  to  remark :  which  is  but  a 
trifling  number  of  the  yvhole.  The  Golden* heart,  the  Golden- 
foot,  the  Yawner,  the  Old  and  the  New-bible,  fcem  to  me  excellent 
types  of  the  third  of  gain,  the  phlegm,  and  the  toleration  of  the 
Dutch.  Their  hearts  are  gold :  they  would  get,  even  till  they 
have  gotten  feet  of  gold :  when  not  getting^  they  yawn  r  and,  for 
your  bible,  that  is,  your  religion,  they  wifely  fufFcr  you  to  chuie 
which  you  pleafe ;  new,  or  old ;  chriilian,  or  jew. 

We  went  to  the  New-bible ;  and  found  the  landlord  a  very  civil 
young  man,  with  a  certain  flourifh  that  did  not  ieem  of  the 
country.     Finding  we  underflood  feveral  languages,  he  addrefled    - 
us  in  moft  of  them  in  a  fluent  but  corrupted  idiom ;  that  proved 
he  had  been  accuftomed  to  fpeak  them  all ;  but  to  read  and  fludy^ 

none  of  them.     He  was  a  Swifs,  had  been  the  valet  of  an  Englifli 

* 

lord,  had  acquired  the  eafe  and  airs  which  admirably  fitted  him  for 
an  inn-keeper,  and  had  the  good  fenfe  to  uie  them  ^  mixed  up 
with  civility  as  to  make  them  rather  pleafe  than  offend  even  the 
fcvere. 

*  The  civil  gentlemen,  who  brought  our  trunks  (as  I  recoiled, 
there  were  no  lefs  than  five  of  them)  made  fuch  an  exorbitant 
charge,  for  their  politenefs,  that  we  were  obliged  to  appeal  to  the 
landlord. 

A  man  who  had  feen  lefs  of  the  world,  would  have  been  embar* 
raffed :  for  he  had  at  once  his  guefts  to  pleafe,  and  his  recommen-* 
ders  not  to  affront.  They  were  to  him  what  a  barker  in  Mon- 
mouth-flreet  is  to  an  old  cloathfman.  He  replied,  in  Jl^glifh, 
with  ah  air  of  great  nonchalance,  thefe  fort  of  fellows  were  all 
alike :  it  was  unfortunate  we  had  not  made  our  bargain ;  for  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  now.  However,  he  would  try  to  make  them 
a  little  more  reafonable.     Accordingly,  after  a  few  Dutch  phrafes 

and 
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and  fignificant  looks»  fo  quick  as  fcarccly  to  be  difcoverablc,  he 
^aid  them  himfelf,  making  them  abate  about  one-third ;  and  faid, 
if  we  ftill  were  diflatisfied,  we  (hould  repay  him  whatever  wc 
pkafed.     This  man  had  travelled. 

The  apartments  were  clean,  the  larder  was  good,  the  fervants 
were  civil  and  attentive,  and  we  fcemed,  from  the  appearances 
around  us,  as  if  we  had  landed  on  the  Engliih  inflead  of  the 
Dutch  coaft.  Every  thing  had  been  fitted  up  in  the  Engliih 
{lyle,  to  attrad  Engliih  cuftomers;  and  the  attempt  had  fully 
fucceedcd;     This  man  had  travelled. 

The  houie  was  full,  our  landlord  apologized,  that  he  could  not 
immediately  ihow  the  ladies  their  bed-room;  and,  when  they 
urged  this  as  a  thing  quite  neceflary,  he  pleaded,  promiied,  vtoifhed 
for  a  monlent,  took  poiTeiiion  of  a  part  of  our  eifeds,  then  came 
and  iaid  he  would  fend  for  the  key,  which  the  gentleman  who 
had  ilept  in  the  apartment  had  taken  out  ynth  him,  and  diiap* 
peared.  He  knew  that  the  key,  for  feme  hours,  wai  not  to  be 
had.     This  man  had  travelled. 

No  dreiSng-room  was  vacant ;  Louiia  and  Fanny  could  not 

change,  their  apparel ;  nay  we  knew  not  where  our  trunks  were 

gone :  in  ihort,  it  was  vexatious.     Fretting  was  no  remedy  ;  and 

»  the  freih  air  was  cooling:  but  I  was  ibrry  to  be  obliged  to  go 

alone. 

A  man,  who  iiiddenly  finds  himfelf  in  a  flrange  city,  is  ibme- 
thing  like  a  tropical  bird ;  that,  by  chance,  and  from  wearineis, 
alights  on  the  mail  of  a  ibip  in  the  ocean :  the  poor  thing  wonders> 
and  is  wondered  at. 

The  eyes  of  fuch  a  man  are  {q  eager  to  fee,  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  overlooking  every  thing.  He  muft  recoiled,  and 
chailize  himfelf  into  obfervance,  or  he  returns  home  a  kind 
of  blank  paper :  or  rather  a  book  fcratched  and  blurred  over  with 
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unintelligible  fcrawls.  So  it  was  with  me.  I  will  remember  this, 
faid  I ;  and  that ;  and  that ;  and,  and,  and — ^Before  I  had  turned 
the  corner  I  had  forgotten  them  all. 

It  is  difagreeable  to  ftand,  as  the  multitude  pais,  with  your 
memorandum  book  open,  and  your  pencil  drawn.  It  feems  as  if 
you  faid,  here  am  I !  come  to  caricature  you  every  one.  Tou  are 
not  what  I  am :  nor  what  I  have  been  accuftpmed  to  iee.  Tou 
arc,  colleiftively  and  individually,  fools.  You  do  not  drefs  with 
common  fenfe;  you  do  not  walk  with  common  fenfe;  and  your 
language  is  the  language  of  the  hogs.  You  look  either  fhipid,  or 
ragged,  or  foppilh,  or  fantaftic,  or  too  grinning,  or  too  grave,  or — 
You  are  either  offenfively  dirty,  or  ridiculoufly  clean.     You — 

And  pray,  fir,  what  are  you?  We  never  law  to  flaring  or^ib 
ftrange  an  animal  before.  • 

*Tis  the  tropical  bird,  on  the  maft. 

Can  it  be  ?  A  coach  without  wheels !  Yes :  dragged  on  a  fledge 
by  a  fmgle  horfe/  and  a  lady  in  it.  And  there  goes  a  travelling 
haberdaflier^s  fliop,  with  wheels ;  rolled  through  the  dtsccts  by 
its  mailer. 

*  Your  boots  want  cleaning,  iir ;  let  me  earn  a  iliver  I  Pray  do  V 
—I  was  too  buiy  and  walked  on — 

'*  Your  boots  want  cleaning,  iir^-Piay  let  me  clean  your  boots, 
iir.! — ^My  blacking  is  very  good,  iir  !'* 

I  could  not  proceed ;  thefe  ihbe-cleaners  were  fo  numerous,  in 
the  great  place  before  the  Stadt-houfe.  They  were  all  Jew-boys : 
very  dirty,  very  importunate,  and  not  to  be  abaihed.  I  complied ; 
one  of  them  performed  his  office,  and  I  then  walked  round  the 
building.  I  no  fooner  returned  than  theie  unconiciohable  ihoe- 
cleaners  were  again  at  my  heels.  *  Pray  let  me  earn  a  ilivcr !  Pray, 
iir,  let  me  bruih  your  boots  !' 

A  thoufand  experiments  had  taught  me  the  folly  of  being  angry, 
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at  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  foreign  nations ;  however  abfurd^ 
impertinent,  or  teafing  they  may  be:  I  therefore  refolutely 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  planted  myfelf  to  examine  the  tree  of 
liberty ;  which  was  reared  before  the  Stadt-houfe.  I  fay  reared ; 
for  it  was  no  tree,  but  a  kind  of  tri-coloured  barber's  pole.  Some 
branches  were  tied  round  it,  near  the  top :  but,  alas,  they  were 
withered.  Below,  it  was  hung  with  armour,  and  embellifhed  by 
three  emblematical  paintings ;  of  Equality,  Freedom,  and  Frater- 
*  nity.  The  rain  had  waftied  them,  and  they  were  greatly  faded. 
Where  are  the  magic  colours  to  be  found,  that  ihall  bear  all  the 
Hormy  aiTaults  of  the  times,  and  ftill  retain  their  priftine  frefhnefs  ? 

I  walked  round  and  round  Equality,  Freedom,  and  Fraternity  : 
I  copiidered  the  figures ;  they  were  neither  ancient  nor  modern. 
The  drawing  did  not  pleafe  me ;  and  the  embl/ems  were  equivocal. 
Did  the  inventor  of  them  maliciouffy  intend  an  ambiguous  or 
ill  interpretation  ? 

My  eye  and  my  heart  were  wearied.  I  iighed,  and  turned  my 
back  on  emblematical  Equality,  Freedom,  and  Fraternity  ] 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

KEKCOKTRE  WITH  A  FORM£R  ACQUAINTANCE — SATIRIC  REMARKS  ON 
DUTCH  ELOQUENCE— STORY  OF  A  FRENCHMAN  AND  A  JEW — TA- 
LENTS, AUDACITY,  AND  JUST  THOUGH  BITTER  REPROOF  GIVEN  BY  A 
SWINDLER. 

A.T  length,  the,  landlord  returned ;  and  my  Wearied  family 
"  were  glad  to  take  an  early  fupper,  and  retire  to  reft.  I 
wiihed  to  hear  and  fee ;  and,  not  chufing  to  ramble  after  dark 
in  a  ftrange  city,  I  went  into  a  room,  where  the  landlord  informed 
me  I  ihould  meet  fome  of  my  countrymen. 

A  man  ought  not  to  conclude  that,  being  in  a  foreign  country, 
his  indifcretions,  if  he  ihould  be  tempted  to  commit  any,  will 
pafs  undeteded.  It  has  often  happened  to  me  to  be  addrefled,  by 
my  name,  in  places  where  I  thought  piyfclf  entirely  unknown  ; 
and  the  fame  thing  occurred  on  this  occaiion.  The  whole  com- 
pany feemed  more  or  lefs  acquainted  with  me :  though  they  were 
all  ftrangers  to  me,  except  one  ;  and  it  was  fome  time  before  I 
could  even  recoiled  his  name,  and  perfon.  It  was  a  Mr.  *******♦, 
of  Scotch  origin,  but,  as  I  have  underftood,  bom  in  Poland ;  where 
his  family  was  ennobled.  He  became  a  refugee  from  that  country, 
after  the  lofs  of  its  freedom.  When  I  fay  freedom,  I  ufe  the  word 
in  a  very  lax  and  relative  ienie.  He  was  now  an  officer  in  the 
Britiih  fervicc. 

This  gentleman  had  fcen  much  of  the  world,  had  a  good  un- 
derftanding,  pleafing  manners,  and  a  farcaftic  jocularity  in  his 
converfation.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  few  foreigners  fpeak  favor- 
ably 
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ably  of  the  people  among  whom  they  refide.  In  Mr.  ********'s 
opinion,  the  fparing  habits  of  the  Dutch  greatly  exceeded  thofc  of 
wholefbme  economy :  he  painted  them  as  exceffively  felfiib,  and 
mean.  He  particularly  ridiculed  their  vanity,  in  fuppofing  that 
their  language  was  rich,  expreilive,  and  eloquent:  he  owned  that, 
in  their  fenfe,  it  was  all  the  three :  for  that  a  Dutchman's  fpeech 
always  began  and  ended  by  fbme  part  of  the  verb  betaalen, "  to  pay.** 

I  had  heard  of  many  artful  modes  of  defrauding,  pradifed  by 
the  diftreffed  and  inventive  French,  in  confequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Mr.  ********  related  an  anecdote  of  this  kind ;  which 
had  happened  iince  his  arrival  at  Amfterdam,  To  the  beft  of 
my  recolledlion,  it  was  as  follows. 

A  Frenchman  went  to  a  rich  Jew,  and  told  him  he  wifhed  to 
exchange  a  number  of  dollars  for  louis  d*ors,  which  he  was  under 
the  ncccffity  of  immediately  procuring.  The  Jew,  after  bargaining 
to  his  own  advantage,  confented ;  and  promifed  the  gold  ihould 
be  ready  the  following  day.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  French- 
man came  with  his  bags :  which,  having  holes  in  the  fides  and 
near  the  top,  fufFered  fome  dollars  to  be  feen.  The  gold  being 
counted  and  weighed,  he  prefented  an  empty  bag,  in  which  it  was 
put. 

Juft  at  this  moment,  when  the  dollars  were  to  be  examined,  a 
friend  entered  in  great  hafte,  and  called  him  away,  on  urgent 
bufinefs.  However,  he  left,  not  only  the  bag  fuppoied  to  contain 
the  gold,  but  alfo  the  bags  fuppoied  to  contain  the  dollars ;  and 
faid  he  would  return  in  two  hours,  to  fee  them  counted :  defiring, 
in  the  mean  time,  they  might  be  locked  up  in  the  Jew's  bureau. 

The  two  hours  elapfed,  and  the  Frenchman  did  not  make  his 
appearance :  but  the  Jew  thought  himfelf  fafe.  He  was  un- 
willing tQ  unlock  the  bureau,  till  the  Frenchman  Ihould  be  pre- 
fent.     At  length,  another  hour  having  glided  away,  he  began  to 
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fay  to  himiclf^  "  Is  it  poffible  that  I  can  have  been  cheated  ?*' 
The  very  queftion  was  abrming*  to  any  man ;  and  efpectally  to 
a  money-changer.  The  firft  amdety  of  the  Jew  led  him  t6  the 
fuppo&d  bag  of  gold :  this  he  untied,  and  difcovered  that  the  bag 
containing  the!gold  had  been  exchanged  for  one  which  was  full  of 
leaden  counters. 

He  fcarcely  needed  to;  have  inquired  further ;  however,  he 
opened  the  bags  of  iilver,  and  found  himielf  equally  deceived. 

He  hailened  to  go  and  acquaint  the  police :  but,  when  he  came 
to  an  outward  door^  that  led  to  his  apartment,  it  was  locked  and 
bolted.  The  Frenchmen  had  poft-hories  prepared,  and  had  in- 
flantly  taken  flight :  but,  when  they  were  at  a  certain  diftance, 
they  were  guilty  of  fbmc  imprudent  delay ;  and,  after  the  Jew 
had  obtained  his  releaie,  the  vigilance  of  the  purfuit  was  ib  great 
that  the  Frenchman,  againfl:  whom  the  Jew  had  depofed,  was 
taken. 

During  his  imprifonment  at  Amfterdam,  his  behaviour  and 
abilities  were  equally  remarkable.  By  the  aid  of  burned  turf  and 
firaw,  he  drew  the  (iege  of  Mantua  on  the  walls ;  with  Bonaparte 
on  horfeback,  heading  the  French  armies.  While  the  executioner 
was  whipping  him,  he  fpoke  of  the  magiftrates  in  the  mofl:  con- 
temptuous terms.  "  What,**  iaid  he,  *^  is  my  crime,  compared 
to  theirs?  I  have  but  cheated  a  Jew;  a  vile  fellow,  who  has  be- 
come rich  by  cheating :  while  the  wretches,  who  condemn  me 
to  this  ignominious  puuiihment,  have  betrayed  and  fold  their 
country.'*  He  was  afterward  branded ;  and,  at  the  moment  of 
inflicting  the  mark,  he  cried  aloud,  vhe  la  Repuhlique. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  STADT-HOUSE  t   VAST,  MAGNIFICENT,    AND    BUILT   ON  PILES— NU* 

MEROUS  WORKS  OF  ART,  WONDERFUL    PICTURE  BY  VANDERHELST 

TALES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS  ;    AND  COMPLAINTS   MADE  BY  THE  HOUSE- 
KEEPER, OF  REVOLUTIONARY  DEPREDATIONS THE  SAME  REPEATED 

BY  A  PERSON  OF  A  DIFFERENT  CHARACTER— REFLECTIONS  ADDRESSED 
TO  THE  FEW. 

THE  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  !  Such  b  the  epithet  which 
has  been  beflowed  upon  it,  by  its  admirers.  It  is  indeed 
an  extraordinary  building ;  and,  for  the  purpofes  to  which  it  is 
dedicated,  I  bdieve  unequalled.  The  fums  that  have  been  laviihed 
upon  it  are  immenfe.  It  is  not  only  vaft  in  fize,  but  wonderfully 
embelliflied ;  by  gilding,'  by  the  richeft  marbles,  and^  by  moft 
beautiful  works  of  art.  Several  volumes  would  not  adequately 
defcribe  its  contents. 

It  muft  be  remembered  that  Amfterdam  is  built  among  marihes. 
Nine  months  were  employed  in  driving  down  the  piles,  on  which 
this  fingle  edifice  was  to  be  ereded;  the  number  of  v^hich 
amounted  to  thirteen  thoufand^  fix  hundred  and  ninety-five; 
The  firft  pile  was  driven  on  the  20th  of  January,  f  648  ;  and  the 
firft  {tone  was  laid  on  the  28th  Odober :  it  was  of  miirble. 

A  fbranger,  intending  to  remain  only  two  days  in  the  city,  could 
not  attempt  to  item  .the  particulars  of  fiich  an  edifice;  and^  were 
the  whole  contents  thus  to  be  catalogued^  it  would  require  great 
art  to  render  fuch  a  lift  entertaining.     He  who  views  them  for 
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the  firft  time  is  embarrafled  by  his  own  reflexions ;  and»  if  he  be 
accuftomed  to  inquire  into  the  reaibn  and  utility  of  things,  his 
embarraflments  are  multiplied. 

I  had  a  particular  motive  for  vifiting  the  Stadt-houfe :  it  was 
to  fee  thofe  pi6hires  of  which  I  had  heard  fuch  unuiiial  praiie. 
Having  feen  them^  I  do  not  find  that  I  can  add  to  what  others 
have  related :  words  cannot  reprefent  to  the  mind  the  prodigies 
of  art.  All  connollTeurs  have  read  that  there  are  fuch  piftures : 
but,  to  know  what  they  are,  they  muft  be  examined ;  and  with 
much  more  time  than  I  could  allow,  and  much  greater  knowledge 
than  I  poiTefs. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  for  beauty  of  colouring,  there  is  fcarcely 
in  the  world  fb  extraordinary  a  pi6lure  as  that  of  the  Peace  of 
Munfter,*  by  Vanderhelfl.  The  man  of  tafte  regrets  that  fuch  a 
painter,  treating  fuch  a  fubjed,  ihould  confider  it  as  fo  highly  me- 
ritorious to  paint  the  traniparency  of  glafs,  the  brown  colour  of 
beer,  and  the  mingled  red  and  white  of  a  knuckle  of  pork. 

The  real  powers,  however,  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  painting 
may  here  be  feen ;  and,  perhaps,  ought  here  to  be  fhidied.  ^^  Were 
I  a  painter,  I  would  perform  a  bare- foot  pilgrimage  of  any  diflance, 
to  fee  and  endeavour  to  underfland  this  wonder  of  the  art. 

The  houfe-keeper;  who  is  the  cicerone  of  the  place,  told  us  that 
a  ton  of  gold  had  been  offered  for  it :  that  Milord  Engel/che  would 
have  covered  the  famous  Rembrandt,  which  hangs  oppofite  to  it, 
with  guineas ;  as  the  purchafe  money' :  and  that  I  know  not  how 
many  thoufand  florins  would  have  been  paid,  by  another  Milord^ 


*  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  in  his  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland,  fays — ^^  It  repre* 
fents  a  company  of  train-bands,  about  thirty  figures,  whole  length,  among  which  is 
the  Spanifh  ambaflador  ihaking  hands  with  one  of  the  figures." — ^I  can  only  fay 
they  told  me  it  rejprtfented  the  figning  of  the  Peace  of  Munfler. 
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6n  condition  that  he  might  have  cut  out  a  Angle  head,  from  a 
.  painting  by  Vandjck ;  in  the  fame  chamber. 

Such  ftories  are  eafily  told ;  and  indeed  fuch  offers  may  fafely 
be  made :  fmce  he  who  ihould  make  them  muft  know  they  could 
not  be  accepted. 
I  .  The  good  old  lady  complained  bitterly  of  the  depredations 
"that  hid  been  committed,  by  the  French,  on  the  Stadt-houfc. 
She  fpoke  with  no  lefs  feeling  than  that  of  a  perlbn  who  had  loft 
her  property ;  and,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  fuch  was  her  lofs :  for,  not 
having  fo  many  rarities  to  fliew,  the  liberality  of  her  cuftomers 
fhe  found  was  diminifhed. 

I  muft  not  omit  to  notice  the  excellence  of  the  paintings  in 
haffb-reUevo,  by  De  Witte  :  a  fcholar  of  Rembrandt.  They  are 
in  the  council  chamber :  with  others,  by  Bronkhorft,  and  Vlink. 

A  friend  in  Hamburg  had  requcfted  me  to  deliver  a  letter,  to  a 
y  mercjiant  in  Amfterdam.     We  entered  into  fbme  conyeriation  ; 

and  I  made  fuch  inquiries  as  what  I  (aw  had  fuggefted.  The  city 
was  populous;  yet  it  had  not  that  air  of  fcrious  adivity,  which  is 
common  to  great  mercantile  places.  I  inquired  the  reafon ;  and 
this  led  to  a  mournful  narrative,  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  trade,  the 
innumerable  depredations  committed  by  the  conquerors  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  individual  ruin  and  general  bad  effe<Sls  with  which 
they  were  attended. 

I  could  but  liften :  I  knew  not  how  far  political  prejudice,  or 
private  lofs,  might  influence  the  narrator.  Yet  he  fjpoke  like  a 
true  friend  of  freedom,  appeared  to  poffefs  excellent  principles, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  only  the  enemy  of  thofe  who, 
under  the  maik  of  freedom,  had  been  guilty  of  the  moft  odious 
rapine,  and  deipotifm. 

The  fubjeft  is  painful :  the  evils  are  committed ;  the  good  re- 
mains :  let  every  wife  man,  whatever  may  be  his  opinions  or  his 
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party,  endeavour  to  render  that  which  is  good  permanent ;  and, 
by  mildne^  of  fpeech  and  humanity  in  aAion,  alleviate  the  bad, 
and  prevent  the  return  of  mifery. 

I  left  the  houie  with  pity  for  its  owner,  pity  for  the  nation*  and 
pity  for  all  mankind.  Is  it  not  pitiable  that  it  fhould  Jtill,  at  this 
hour,  be  the  univcrfal  opinion  that  the  fword  is  the  weapon  of 
wifdom  ?  I  fay  univerfal :  for  of  what  force  are  the  few,  who  are 
convinced  that  it  is  the  weapon  of  vice } 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SITUAtlON,  SIZE,  STREETS,  BRIDGES,  CANALS,  AND  POPULATION  OF 
AMSTERDAM-^— MORE  TRAITS  OF  DUTCH  MANNERS:  METHOD, 
KITCHENS,  CLEANLINESS,  CUT-TREES,  CHINESE  AWNINGS,  WEATHER- 
COCKS, TULIPS,  AND  TASTE  IN  ORNAMENTS,  WORKS  OF  ART,  AND 
PAINTINO. 

■ 

THIS  city  boafts  of  no  high  antiquity :  fix  hundred  years  agO| 
no  traces  of  it  were  to  be  fecn.  Its  fquare  contents  now 
confift  of  eighteen  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety  geometrical 
feet;  and  it  is  iaid  to  be  larger  than  Haerlem,  Leyden,  Delft, 
Rotterdam,  and  Dordrecht ;  incluiively :  though  theie  are  each 
of  them  large  towns.  So  watery  is  its  iituation  that  it  is  built 
upon  eighty-two  iflands :  which  communicate  with  each  other 
by  the  aid  of  nearly  three  hundred  bridges.  This  is  what  I  read 
in  the  Amfterdam  guide :  in  a  manufcript  account,  I  have  feen 
the  number  of  bridges  dated  at  four  hundred.  Either  of  the 
numbers  fufficiently  denote  the  nature  of  the  foil. 

The  ftreets  are  many  of  them  uncommonly  fpacious :  fbmc^ 
iuch  as  the  Heerengragt,  Keyzerfgragt,  and  PrinfTengragt,  I  am 
told  are  upward  of  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  width.  They  ar^ 
equally  remarkable  for  their  cleanlinefs,  and  goodneis  of  pavement. 
This  ktil  is  chiefly  of  brick :  becaufe,  as  there  is  a  canal  that  runs 
in  the  middle  of  each  ftreet,  {omc  few  excepted,  the  heavy  car- 
riages are  much  fewer  than  in  other  cities ;  and  the  pavement  leis 
worn :  every  kind  of  merchandize  and  efle<^s  being  ufually  tranf- 
ported  by  water. 

The 
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The  eftimate  of  the  inhabitants  is  from  two  hundred  and  thirty 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  I  ought  to  have  noticed, 
as  a  mark  of  the  order  to  which  the  Dutch  are  fb  wifely  addidled, 
that  the  bridges  are  regularly  numbered. 

I  have  ftated  thefe  particulars  in  fupport  of  what  I  before 
remarked ;  of  the  induftry,  habits,  and  powers  of  the  people.  To 
give  ftatiftical  accounts  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  :  but 
that  the  miqd  (hould  conceive  fuch  a  city  in  fuch  a  place,  rifmg 
in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time,  among  ib  many  waters  and  marflies  fo 
muddy,  poflefTed  o£ population,  wealth,  and  power  fb  great,  influ* 
encing  and  flibduing  regions  fb  remote,  and  contending  for  fupe- 
riority  with  the  mofl  potent  nations,  this,  in  the  whole  and  in  its 
parts,  is  a  phenomenon  that  offers  the  mofl  inflrudlive  fa<^,  to 
the  profoundefl  thinker. 

The  traveller  ought  to  be  a  confcientious  man ;  and  very  careful 
not  to  miflead :  I  would  not  propagate  an  opinion  that  every  thing 
in  Holland  is  great  and  grand.  The  prudence  and  caution  of  the 
Dutch  fcem  to  have  been  forced  upon  them,  bjr  a  multitude  of 
concurring  cifcumflances :  but  the  qualities,  which  in"  fi^me  re* 
fpeds  have  rendered  them  fo  great,  have  alfo  led  them  to  other 
habitSi  that  appear  to  be  wholly  oppofite. 

Enter  a  Dutch  inn,  and  jou  will  fee  the  landlady  with  her  cap 
in  fmall  plaits,  her  keys  Numbered  at  her  fide,  and  a  worked  purfe 
under  her  apron,  with  three  partitions ;  for  gold,  filver,  and  fmall 
coins. 

She  has  two  kitchens :  one  for  ufe,  and  one  for  ornament.  She 
wifhes  the  latter  only  to  be  fcen.  Go  into  it,  and  you  are  fur- 
prifed  at  the  order,  neatnefs,  and  cleanlinefs  of  its  contents.  Cafl 
your  eye  upward,  and  you  fmile  at  a  row  of  chamber  utenfils, 
hanging  over  her  clean  difhes,  bright  copper  pots,  and  unfoiled 
fauce-pans.  It  is  a  combination  which  could  only  have  been 
made  by  a  Dutch  woman. 
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Ncatnefs,  in  Holland^  is  every  where  to  be  met  with :  biit  taftei 
I  will  not  fay  no  where,  though  certainly  it  is  a  very  fcarce  quality. 
The  people  delight  in  trees  cut  into  the  ihapes  of  animals ;  in 
traverie  brick*work^  the  bricks  accurately  laid;  in  their  doors 
and  ihutters,  nay  their  chums  and  miik-pails,  painted  green ;  in 
Chinefe  awnings,  hung  with  fmall  bells ;  and  in  chimneys  with 
weather-cocks,  capped  in  the  fame  tafte.  A  Diltchman  always 
wiihes  to  know  which  waj^  the  wind  blows :  for  he  is  often  eithef 

■ 

miller,  iailor,  waterman,  or  merchant. 

The  paiCon,  or  rather  the  mania,  for  tulips  appears  as  if  it  could 
only  have  originated  where  it  did.  The  tulip  is  a  flower  of  gaudy 
colours,  but  without  fcent :  an  objeA  fcafcely  worthy  the  culture 
or  the  care  of  man :  yet  the  price  that  has  been  given  for  a  tulip- 
root  has  been  fometimes  as  great  as  that  which  a  proud  man  muft 
pay  for  a  coach ;  and  more  than  fufficient  to  build  the  poor  man  a 
cottage  and  buy  him  a  garden. 

They  are  great  admirers  of  the  fine  arts,  and  particularly  that  of 
painting :  yet  every  amateur  is  aware  that  the  national  tafte  has 
degraded  the  nobler  parts  of  this  art :  while  high  finifhing,  and  all 
that  depends  upon  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  the  objeds  before 
them,  have  been  brought  to  admirable  perfedlion. 

What  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  gilded  tridents,  gilded 
trumpets,  and  other  gilded  ornaments  of  the  alto  and  baifo-relievos 
(all  the  other  parts  of  which  are  in  flone)  that  decorate  the  Stadt- 
houfe  ? 

It  cannot  be  faid  that  no  Flemilh  or  Dutch  artifls  have  poflefled 
the  difcrimination  that  induces  the  mind  to  feled  pleafing  objeds : 
but  certainly  the  national  tafle  has  not  led  to  fuch  a  choice.  The 
examples  to  the  contrary  are  but  too  numerous.  Not  to  mention 
the  boors  of  Teniers,  the  ftroUing  muficians  of  Oflade,  the  fmokers 
of  Hemikerk  and  Brawr,  and  innumerable  other  charaderiilicy  it 
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A  Muficoy  or  SpicUhaus^  is  a  place  fufficiendy  known,  to  thofc 
who  arc  acquainted  with  Holland.  It  is  the  refort  of  the  yicious, 
from  depraved  appetites ;  and  of  the  ibber  citizen,  from  curiofity* 
Imagine  a  tolerably  fpacious  room,  with  fidlers  at  one  end ; 
eighteen  or  twenty  young  women,  in  tawdry  drelTes,  fcarcely  one  of 
them  handibme,  and  moft  of  them  ugly  ;  with  a  mufcular  Dutch* 
man,  who  is  the  mafter  of  the  brothel ;  and  a  number  of  men 
vifitors,  old  and  young,  and  you  have  nearly  a  pidure  of  the  place. 

If  ^  man  go  fingly,  he  pays  a  florin  at  the  door :  or,  if  two  or 
three  men  go  in  a  company,  one  florin  is  fuflicient  for  them  all. 
Wine  is  handed  round  to  the  men,  and  to  the  girl  with  whom 
any  man  is  in  converfation ;  but  not  to  the  reft  of  the  iifterhood. 
Should  any  man  think  proper  to  danoe,  he  leads  out  his  duldneai 
and,  if  his  deflres  be  fufiiciently  grofs  to  beconie  enamoured  pf  her, 
they  trip  out  at  a  fide  door ;  without  the  incident  being  noticed 
by  the  company.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  to  frequent  a  Mufico 
is  fcarcely  confidered  as  a  di/grace. 

The-  game  of  billiards  is  much  pradiied  at  Amfterdam  ;  and, 
provided  no  wagers  were  laid,  it  would  be  one  of  the  moft  rational 
recreations.  Exercife  is  wholeibme ;  and  it  is  a  ftrong  motive  to 
exerciie. 

The  higheft  and  beft  fpecies  of  relaxation  after  labour,  which 
has  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  this  city,  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
FeUx  meritis.  To  ibme,  that  is,  to  the  profeflbrs  and  perfons  eqi* 
ployed,  it  is  not  an  amufement ;.  it  is  the  bufineis  of  their  lives  : 
but,  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  members,  it  is  the  diftinguiftied 
place  of  literary  refort,  and  fcientific  intercourfe. 

It  was  begun  in  1 TJT^  by  forty  niembers :  the  numben  of  wl^m 
encreafed  fo  faft  that  they  found  it  neceflary  to  ered  a  building 
for  themfelves.  This  edifice  is  fixly-iix  feet  in  fitxpt,  ievcnty-five 
in  height,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty-one  in  depth.  Behind  it  is 
a.  garden ;  fifty  feet  long,  and  forty  wide. 
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The  focicty  is  divided  into  five  departments :  l ,  Comtncrce ; 
including  Navigation,  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanical  Arts :  2, 
Experimental  Philofophy:  3^  Painting:  4,  Muiic:  and  5,  Li- 
terature. 

Nothing  can  be  more  aiiimating  to  the  mind  than  to  perceive 
focieties,  like  this,  riiing  up  in  every  country;  and  extending 
themielves,  though  on  a  leis  fcale,  not  only  to  populous  cities  biit 
even  to  villages.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  have  not  their  ptofeflbrs^ 
laboratories,  and  expend ve  Inftruments  for  philofophical  experi- 
ment :  but  they  have  their  jeading  focietles,  their  book  clubs : 
infants  that  wiU  hereafter  take  the  mature  and  manly  form. 

When  {peaking  of  the  theatre,  I  ought  not  to  have  forgotten 
that  I  faw  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth ,  adverttfed.  It  excited  my 
attention :  but  how  great  was  my  fiirprife  to  find  it  was  not  the 
Macbeth  of  ShaKfpeare,  but  of  Ducis :  a  tranilation  of  an  imita* 
don ;  a  French  metamorphoiis.  The  Germans  better  underftand 
our  immortal  poet. 

The  Dutch,  like  the  Gemians,  are  habitually  honeil.  A  friend*s 
iervant  left  a  part  of  his  baggage  in  the  berline  for  the  ipace  of  a 
week ;  and,  when  he  remembered  to  look  for  it,  found  it  iafe. 

The  manners  of  the  two  people  refemble  each  other  in  another 
point ;  for  which  they  neither  of  them  dcferve  praife.  If  a  man 
be  invited  to  dine,  it  is  expeded,  as  well  even  by  the  mailer  as  by 
the  fervant,  that  a  florin  ihould  be  dropped  at  the  door,  when  he 
departs.  It  may  fave  fbme  part  of  the  wages,  which  the  mafter 
muft  otherwife  have  paid :  but  it  is  pernicious  to  the  moral  habits 
of  the  fervant;  and  neither  beneficial  nor  honourable  to  the  mafter. 
In  Hamburg,  the  going  of  the  gueft  is  watched  with  all  the  afli- 
duity  of  a  fentinel,  when  a  city  is  befieged. 

There  are  many  deformed  people,  in  Amfterdam;  but  the 
number  I  believe  and  hope  is  not  in  any  degree  equal  to  that  of 
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Hamburg.     The  manner  of  nurfing  children^  in  thefe  countries, 
is  very  vicious. 

The  number  of  public  buildings,  for  the  relief  and  fiipport  of 
the  poor,  is  great ;  and  highly  honourable  to  the  wealthy. 

The  Jews  are  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other  city,  that 
I  have  feen ;  the  refpedive  degrees  of  population  being  taken  into 
the  account.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreis  the  depreiTed.  1  hope 
the  liberality  of  the  rifing  age  will  teach  this  people  cleanlinefs, 
and  honeft  dealing :  but  it  is  a  fa6l  that,  every  where,  the  ftreets 
in  which  they  reiide,  for  their  filth,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
inhabitants  with  which  they  fwarm,  are  as  diigraceful  to  them- 
felves  as  to  the  other  parts  of  the  city. 

There  is  one  thing  here  which  is  very  ofFenfive,  to  a  foreigner ; 
and  certainly  unwholeibme  to  the  natives :  which  is  the  disagree* 
able  fceat  of  the  canals.  The  ftreets,  which  are  kept  fo  admirably 
clean,  are  impregnated  with  an  odour,  fuch  as  perfons,  who  perceive 
it  for  the  firft  time,  can  fcarcely  endure.  This  is  an  evil  for  which 
I  hope  a  remedy  will  be  found ;  but  which  I  almoil  fear  is  radical. 
There  are  many  beggars,  in  Amfterdam :  fome  of  them  are  per« 
mitted  to  go  their  weekly  rounds. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

religious  toleration,  and  its  happy  consequences— the  new 
church:    built  by  a  merchant:    painted  windows:   monu- 

MENTS  of  DE  RUYTER,  OF  CAPTAIN  BENTINCK,  ANt)  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
DUTCH  POET,  VONDEL STORY  OF  A  SICK  WOMAN  AND  A  MIRA- 
CULOUS WAFER  :    THE    CURES   IT    PERFORMED,    AND  THE  COFFER    IN 

WHICH   IT  WAS    PRESERVED— BEHAVIOUR    IN    CHURCHES WHINING 

CHROMATIC  TONES  OF  A  PARISH  CLERK— RELIGION  ONCE  THE 
STAPLE  TRADE  OF  EUROPE— MORALS  AND  MONKS. 

IT  would  be  vdelefs  to  iay  much,  on  a  fubjeft  which  is  fo  well 
known  as  that  of  religious  toleration,  in  Holland  :  yet  to  psifs 
it  over,  without  a  finale  word  in  tributary  praiie,  would  be  unjuft. 

The  word  toleration  ought  to  fignify  an  unlimited  freedom,  to 
every  man,  of  living  not  only  undiihirbed  in  but  without  being 
reproached  for  the  opinions  he  may  entertain.  Falfe  opinions 
ought  to  be  reaibned  with,  not  perfecuted.  It  has  been  proudly 
though  perhaps  not  improperly  anfwered,  to  thoie  who  fay  they 
will  grant  toleration,  if  you  pretend  to  tolerate  us,  we  pretend  to 
tolerate  you. 

Could  any  man  demonftrate  to  another  that  his  opinions  are 
erroneous,  he  muft  neceflarily  renounce  them.  An  individual^  has 
a  ftrong  convi  Aion  that  the  Catholic  Religion  is  pernicious  to  man* 
kind.  This  opinion  is  fo  forcible  that  it  irritates  and  gives  him 
pain.  But  will  an  opinion  authorife  him  to  perfecute  and  deflroy 
the  Catholic  priefts  of  France,  who  arc  of  a  different  opinion  ? 
Their  belief  impofos  the  duty  on  them  to  preach  and  propagate 
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that  religion.  His  belief  impofes  the  duty  on  him  to  (hew  its 
pernicious  confequences.  But,  if  either  party  indulge  animoiity, 
and  persecution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  refpe^fl  the 
perfecutors  are  ading  vicioufly.  In  Amflerdam,  all  religious  feds 
are  allowed  places  of  religious  worfhip ;  except  Pagans,  and  Maho- 
metans. The  exception  is  a  di/grace  :  yet  the  comparative  ftate 
of  religious  freedom  is  fo  great  a  merit,  and  a  bleffing,  that  Amfler* 
dam  is  highly  indebted  to  it  for  the  iplc;ndour  to  which  it  has 
rifen. 

The  new  church,  as  it  is  called,  and  it  certainly  was  new  once, 
was  the  only  one  I  entered.  It  was  founded  in  1408,  by  William 
Eggaart,  merchant ;  who,  having  paid  the  debts  of  William  VL 
Count  of  Holland,  was  by  him  created  Lord  of  Purmerendc. 
He  intended  the  building  to  be  after  the  model  of  the  cathedral 
of  Amiens ;  but  died  before  it  was  finiihed.  It  was  burned  down 
in  1045  ;  and  immediately  rebuilt. 

Some  of  the  windows  are  of  painted  ghfs.  On  the  North  fide, 
William  VI.  is  reprefented ;  beftowing  on  the  city  the  Glvcx  crofs, 
which  is  a  part  of  its  armorial  bearings. 

On  the  fbuth  are  emblematical  paintings  of  Peace.  War,  and 
his  attendants,  peribnified,  are  trodden  under  foot :  Mars  is  in 
fetters.  Peace  on  her  throne/  and  Prosperity  is  pi<^red  by  the  col- 
leAive  merchandife  of  the  earth.  Scattered  books  denote  the 
flouriihing  itate  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

There  arefome  liimptuous  monuments,  in  this  church.  Among 
them  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  De  Ruyter :  that  of  Captain 
Bentinck  ;  who  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  off  the  Dogger* 
bank,  Auguft  the  5th,  1781,  while  engaging  the  Englilh  fleet : 
and  that  of  the  poet,  Vondel ;  whom  the  Dutch  adore^  almofl  as 
we  do  Shakfpeare. 

In  the  annals  of  legendary  fuperftition^  the  picwezyds  lapel 
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holds  a  diilingufihcd  (place.  About  the  ^ear  1  MS ,  a  Tick  •  wotnan 
-leoeived  the  facramtnt.  Her  ftomach  reje^ed  the  iv^afer ;  wMch 
fell  into  ihe  fire,  and  reo^iood  there  feme  time,  uncon&med«  It 
wais  earned  to  the  iccSbr  of  the  ;pariih:  but,  Afaat  not  beixig  its 
proper  place,  it  thrQe  times  returned  to  tdie  co£Ebr  t)f  the  ^woman, 
tby  whofe  indigeflion  it  Jbad  been  tefu9fed.  The  xd^ot,  at  lengthy 
-was  /obliged  to  go  to  her  houfe,  in  proceffion ;  rfblemnLy  accom- 
panied'l^  all  the  ecclefia&ics  of  the  aty :  .who  determined  tD[pid>^ 
4ifli  the  xxixracle,  and  bear  <this  oonfecrated  hoil:  with  all  due  |X)nQp 
to  die  parifli  chnrdh ;  ^ei?e  a  cafe  ^ivas  pfcpared  for  tts  conffer- 
vation* 

it  was  afterward  reiblved  to  tbuild  a^idiapel,  on  the  place  where 
-the  houfe  ftood,  m  which  the  miracle  had  happened.;  and  ton  the 
very  ipotxjf  the  'fiie-ipboe  an  altar  was  eirei^d. 

Xbe  chapel  ibeing  fimflied,  tibe  :hoft  a^n  .performed  .tniiacles. 
It  happened  on  one  occafion  diat  tibe  xity  was  entirely  inundated  t 
;ezoept  that  not  a  drop  cf  water  approaofaed  this  Jioly  place.     Fire 

« 

however  was  lefs  reipeiStfld  of  its  lanSJityit-for,  in  1452,  itwas^buroed 
down ;  but,  being  rebuilt,  marades  were  'performed  at  it,  ^wi€h 
the  fame  certainty  as  ever.  The  Archduke,  Maximilian,  attacJced 
thy  a  dangerous  fever  at  libe  Hague,  was  cured ;  in  con^uence  of 
-making  a  vow  to  vifit  the  holy  place :  in  gratitude  for  which,  he 
prefented  a  chalice  of  gold^  and  other  ornaments^  to  the  cb^>dl. 

There  were  no  kis  than  fix  magnificent  altars  )here :  to  which 
devout  pilgrims  from  all  parts  r^aired.*  Even  to  this  dpy,  on 
'Trinity  Sunday,  ihc  Caldiolics  pnarately  go  lixac  in  pilgcUnage, 
b^efooted,  and  in  woollen  garments.  The  ?innual  proceffion  was 
held  on  the  fecond  ThurfHay  in  M^rch. 

The  cafe,  or  coffer,  in  which  this  wafer  was  formerly  preferved, 
is  flill  to  be  feen,  at  the  hurgerwee/htds.  It  has  three  locks  in 
front ;  which  front  has  feveral  wafers  painted  on  it,  before  one  of 
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which  are  two  kneeling  angels.  Each  of  theie  wafers  reptefented 
a  god :  but  only  one  of  the  gods  could  work  miracles.  This  xniracu- 
k)us  gift  it  had  acquired  in  the  difordered  entrails  of  a  fick  woman. 

I  forgot — I  am  very  forgetful — I  foigot  to  fay  that,  though  it 
was  fervice-time  in  the  new  churchy  many  of  the  men  had  their 
hats  on ;  and  did  not  fcruple  to  talk  aloud,  and  behave  in  what 
would  be  thought  a  very  irreverent  manner^  in  England.  Were  it 
not  profane  to  laugh  in  a  churchy  I  ihould  certainly  have  laughed 
at  the  ftrange  canting  whining  voice  of  the  reader.  Such  a  fiac- 
ceilion  of  chromatics  was  never  heard  from  the  moft  falfaionafak 
of  our  muiical  performers.   This  I  acknowledge  b  a  bold  ail^rtion. 

The  pulpit  was  very  remarkable  for  its  carvings.  Religion  was 
formerly  the  ftaple  trade  of  Europe.  There  £:arcely  was  a  pro^ 
feifion  that  was  not  employed  in  its  fervice :  there  fcarcely  was 
a  man  whofe  worldly  and  perfonal  intereft  was  not  engaged  in  its 
fupport.  Morals  are  the  bond  of  civil  ibcietyi  without  which  it 
cannot  exift :  therefore  morals  were  interwoven  with  iuperftition^ ; 
and  he  who  attacked  fuperftition  was  in  danger  of  burning  at  the 
ftake,  as  the  enemy  of  faith,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
morals ;  while  drunken,  lafcivious,  and  gluttonous  monks  rendered 
the  temples  they  laid  they  had  fan<%ified  the  labyrinths  of  deceit, 
and  the  dens  of  vice.  Yet,  fb  great  was  the  ignorance  and  infa^ 
tuation  of  the  times,  that  theie  (lothful,  debauched,  and  pernicious 
monks  were  in  danger  of  becoming  the  entire  landholders  of  every 
ftate ;  and  of  ruling  the  earth. 

Let  it  be  underftood  that  I  fpeak  of  monk&  as, a  multitude,  and 
as  a6ling  in  bodies.  That  there  have  been  innumerable  wife  and 
virtuous  individuals,  who,  iecluded  in  cloifters,  have  devoted  their 
lives  and  noble  faculties^  to  deep  refearch  and  dignified  labour,  and 
to  whom  the  human  race  will  eternally  remain  indebted,  every 
liberal  minded  man  will  be  proud  to  teilify.     But  were  thefe  \x^ 

(tividuals 


dividuals  fatisfied  with  the  icencs  they  witncflcd  ?  Did  they  approve 
the  iloth,  the  feniualities,  and  the  vices,  by  which  they  found 
themlelves  in  fomc  degree  contaminated  i  Many  of  them,  blinded 
by  that  e/^rit  tie  corps  of  which  the  mind  is  ib  fufccptible, 
acquiefced  in  illence.  Deceived  by  the  purity  of  their  own  hearts, 
others  did  more  ;  they  defended  men,  whom  they  would  not  ftiffer 
themfelves  to  condemn  as  guilty.  But  that  the  depravities  of 
monks  were  become  the  feoff*  and  contempt  of  mankind  is  a  fad 
to  be  found  in  every  library ;  it  is  pourtrayed  in  antiquated  jeft- 
books ;  it  is  carved  in  wood  upon  the  feats  of  coniccrated  Sanc- 
tuaries ;  nay,  it  is  recorded  in  the  buifooneries  and  &rces  in  which 
themlelTes  and  their  retainers  were  the  chief  a£b>rs. 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 

OUR  JOURNEY  CONTINUED— HOLLAND  INTERSECTED  BY  CANALS,  AND 

TRAVELLING  THEREFORE    CHEAP— LEYDEN    PASSED  IN  THE  DARK 

A      SPECIMEN     OF      DUTCH     ECONOMY ^DELFT SAW-MILLS MUCH 

WATER,   YET    FEW   WATER-MILLS THE    DUTCH    E&CEL    IN    SIMPLE 

MECHANICAL     CONTRIVANCES!     THEIR    SAGACITY    INSTANCED,    BY 
BUILDING   HOUSES  AND  MILLS  UPON  THEM. 

WE  left  Amfterdam  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  In  juflice  to 
our  landlord  of  the  New-bible^  it  is  right  to  mention  that 
his  charges  were  moderate,  and  his  manners  very  obliging.  The 
trecl'fchuit  was  to  travel  all  night :  but^  as  we  had  no  competitors 
for  the  cabin,  and  as  that  cabin  was  planked  and  made  into  a  large 
bed  at  night,  the  inconvenience  to  travellers  was  trifling. 

Moil  of  the  towns  in  Holland  communicate  with  each  other, 
by  the  means  of  canals :  journeys  therefore  are  generally  performed 
in  the  treck-fchuit ;  and  the  principal  cities  in  Holland  may  be 
vifited,  by  the  man  who  has  leifure,  at  a  fmall  expence.  Lands* 
carriage  is  perhaps  much  dearer  than  in  England :  for  the  price  is 
little  lefs,  the  roads  far  from  fo  good  as  the  Engliih,  and  the  time 
conflimed  in  travelling  poft  much  greater. 

We  paiTed  through  Leyden  about  two  in  the  morning ;  for 
which  I  was  very  forry.  I  was  much  pleafed  with  its  appearance, 
as  a  fpacious  and  well-built  town ;  and  its  fcholaftic  fame  made  me 
regret  that  I  muft  immediately  Icaive  it  without  the  leaft  examina- 
tion, and  with  not  fo  much  as  a  iingle  anecdote^  or  one  mark  of 
remembrance. 

I  perceived 


I  perceived  indeed  that,  like  other  towns  in  Holland^  it  was 
interfered  by  canals ;  and  in  the  fame  4at  fituation.  I  could  not 
think  of  thefe  places>  while  I  faw  thetn,  without  the  aflbciatioti 
of  catarrh,  afthma,  and  rheumatics.  Have  the  doftors  of  Leyden 
found  antidotes  to  thefe  evils  ?  Of  the  Dutch  phyfiognomy  I  could 
hot  but  continually  remark  that  it  had  a  faint  pale  hue^  which 
might  Well  be  called  Watery ;  efpccially  in  the  female  face. 

When  at  night  we  retired  to  reft,  the  mafter  or  captain  of 
the  treck>-fchuit,  without  aiking  leave,,  cam^  and  took  his  place 
beiide  me>  on  our  great  bed.  We  did  not  un^ft>  ind  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  unkind  to  have  conte)ided:  but  contention 
would  have  been  vain.  Few  people  have  lefs  fenfe  of  delicacy, 
than  Dutchmen  of  the  lower  claiTes.  By  paying  him,  I  might 
readily  have  induced  him  to  depart :  but  this  would  have  been  a 
Sacrifice  to  pride ;  and  in  fome  fenfe  a  want  of  feeling.  The  man 
flept  quietly,  and  fo  did  we. 

When  the  morning  came,  they  fumifhed  us  with  hot  water, 
for  our  tea;  and  each  with  a  fingle  lump  of  fugar- candy :  as  I 
before  noticed.  They  thought  us  very  waftcful,  when  we  required 
the  lame  quantity  for  each  difh. 

Day-light  appeared,  and  Delft  fbon  came  in  view.  This  town 
is  famous  as  an  arfenal. 

Between  Delft  and  Rotterdam,  there  is  a  great  number  of  law- 
mills.  An  obfervation  had  forced  itfelf  upon  me,  foon  after  I 
entered  the  United  Provinces.  The  country  abounds  in  water ; 
and  the  Dutch  neglc6l  no  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  gifts  of 
Nature :  yet  I  do  not  recoUedl  to  have  feen  a  lingle  water-mill. 
The  reafon  was  before  us..  There  were  innumerable  canals,  but 
no  ftreams :  it  was  almoft  a  level  furface.  In  the  winter,  vaft 
trafts  of  the  country  are  overflowed ;  and  fome  of  the  mills  are 
employed  to  drain  the  lands.     The  Dutch  arc  remarked  for  the 
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great  fimplicity  as  well  as  benefit  of  their  mechanical  contrivances. 
A  friend,  who  has  purfued  liich  studies,  informed  me  that  thoughts 
of  the  higheft  utility  had  mwe  than  once  been  fuggefted  to  him, 
by  the  mechamfin  of  Dutch  toys. 

Proofs  of  national  lagacity  are  continual :  half  a  life  perhaps 
might  be  .uiefiilly  Ipent  in  colleding  and  publiihing  them.  The 
land  is  low ;  and  a  wind-mill  is  the  better  for  being  high :  the 
Dutchman  therefore  builds  his  houie  firft,  ufually  in  the  form  of 
a  truncated  cone,  and  then  ereds  hu  wind-mill  upon  his  houie. 
litis  is  rather  more  rational  than  the  mode,  in  Wcftpholia,  Hol- 
ftein,  and  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  of  erefling  one  bulling 
for  faouie,  cow-houle,  bam,  ftable,  and  pig-i^. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

ARRIVAL   AT    ROTTERDAM — POVERTY   AND  FILTH  NOT  ENTIRELY  BA- 
KISHED  HOLLAND— -INNS  SMALL  :  LODGINGS  AFTER  SOME  DIFFICULTY 

FOUND  AT  THE   GOLDEN    FOOT CAUTION    A    COMMON   QUALITY    IN 

HOLLAND— THE  CLOSET  OF  CLOACINA   IN    THE  KITCHEN NATIONS 

DIFFER  IN  CUSTOMS  AND  IN  TASTE— THE  STATUE  OF  ERASMUS,  AND 
PLEASANT  ASSOCIATIONS— A  WORD  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  DUTCH  LAN- 
GUAGE ;  THAT  OF  THE  GERMANS  LftSft  MUSICAL ^AN  APOSTROPHE  TO 

STRATFORD  UPON  AVON — THE  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  ERASMUS  WAS  BORN. 

AT  ten  in  the  morning,  wc  arrived  at  Rotterdam :  which  we 
cntered-J>y  a  dirty  canal  of  villainous  odour,  ill  correlponding 
with  the  cleanly  and  well-built  town.  Poverty  and  filth  however 
find  their  place,  even  among  the  Dutch,  as  we  had  firequently 
remarked.  Beggary  and  deformity  of  body  are  but  too  frequent ; 
and  the  war  with  England  had  given  the  firf^  a  large  increafe. 

One  of  the  boatman  went  with  me,  in  fcarch  of"  an  inn  ;  and 
I  was  a  little  furpriied  to  be  obligjcd  to  run  from  houfe  to  houfc, 
in  different  quarters  of  the  town,  before  one  was  to  be  found,  that 
had  vacant  apartments.  The  faft  appears  to  be  that  inns  here  arc 
on  a  fmall  fcale ;  and  that  thofc  to  which  we  went  happened  to 
be  full.  We  finally  lodged  ourfelves  at  the  Golden-foot.  This 
was  not  the  foot  of  Nebuchadnezzar :  but  it  was  a  foot  for  which 
a  Dutchman  appears  to  wifli.  His  wife  is  never  fo  beautiful  as 
when  her  ears  and  fingers  are  loaded  with  rings ;  and  her  neck  and 
bofom  with  plates  of  gold. 

The 
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The  landlord  however  did  not  admit  us  till  he  had  made  inqui« 
ries  that  fatisfied  him^  concerning  the  kind  of  guefts  he  was  to 
receive.,  He  then  had  only  fmall  and  inconvenient  apartments ; 
but,  when  he  afterward  faw  my  wife  and  daughter^  and  the  trunks 
that  were  wheeled  after  them,  he  made  mUreJi^  with  fbme  young 
men^  his  lodgers,  that  we  Ihould  have  his  he/i  front  room.  He  was 
a  CensMx :  hvt  ^be.Gwmans  adapt  tkemielves,  wrth  greater  &ci« 
lity  l9ian  |)eAaps  any  odier  people,  to  the  manners  of  the  nation 
where  they  fcfide ;  efpeciaHy  to  the  beft  and  profitable  part  of 
thofe  manners.  At  liome  they  are  the  clumficft  of  workmen : 
tranfport  them  to  another  country,  and  they  become  the  beft. 
Our  German  w«is  an  inn-keeper  in  the  cautious  Dutch  ftyle. 

I  was  very  much  iurprUed,  being  among  the  cleanly  Hollanders, 
to  find  the  clofet  of  Cloacina  in  the  kitchen.  This  was  not  the 
arrangement  of  our  Gcrmaa :  it  is  a  common  praAice.  I  am 
afraid  of  EnglidSbi  pr^udices ;  but  1  yerlly  believe  Engliih  kitchens 
.^ic  the  ckcwieft  on  ea^.  I  am  equally  perfuaded  that  jtheir 
xxKsJceiy  is  the  befi;,  mod:  mitritive,  and  moft  wholefome.  A 
Froichma^  ^prefers  his  garlic,  a  German  his  greafe,  and  a  Spaniard 
his  oils.  I  have  qo  laght  to  xlifpute  their  tafte ;  and,  when  I  am 
at  a  foreign  tabil^^  I  (ua  a  blockhead  if  I  find  fault,  make  wiy 
£u:es,  a,nd  am  invpertin/ent  enough  to  call  the  people  fools. 

Travelling  in  a  treck^chuit  is  oftener  accompanied  by  dulneik 
than  fatigue.  We  were  ^n  refrefiied,  and  made  an  excurfion  of 
inquiry  through  ibme  d(  the  ilreets.  We  had  not  gone  far  before 
we  came  into  a  kind  of  iquare^  or  open  place,  in  which  various 
pbje<^  caught  our  attention. 

The  firfk  and  moft  attra&ive  was  a  large  pedeftrian  flatue,  in 
a  flowipg  fcboolman's  gown  and  cap ;  which  ftatue  I  immedi- 
ately recoUe&ed  mud  be  that  of  Erafmus :  a  name  dear  to  phi- 
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lofbphy^  dear  to  the  pfogrefs  of  knowledge,  dear  to  the  lover  of 
polite  learning,  exquifite  tafte,  and  acute  diicrimination. 

Since  Erafmus  was  a  native  of  Rotterdam,  why  may  not  Von* 
del  be  what  his  cotmtrymen  affirm ;  a  poet  worthy  of  any  nation  ? 
Who,  among  men  of  letters,  have  fufficiently  iixidied  the  Dutch 
language,  to  enable  fb  many  of  them  dogmatically  to  decide  on 
its  demerits  ?  It  has  its  defe^b  }  becaufe  all  languages  have  them. 
It  is  leis  fweet  to  the  ear  than  the  Italian  :  but  it  is  leis  grating 
than  the  German.  The  latter  is  now  cultivated  with  great  dili<- 
gence  :  but  I  doubt  whether  it  be  not  a  misfortune  that  Luther's 
tranilation  of  the  bible,  which  fixed  and  became  the  flandard  of 
the  German  language,  was  not  made  in  Piatt  Deutfche ;  which  is 
a  much  fofter  dialed,  and  coniiderably  like  the  Dutch.  I  know 
the  Germans,  who  doat  on  their  language,  and  magnify  its  beau- 
ties, while  foreigners  perhaps  magnify  its  defedls,  will  froile  at  this 
opinion.  I  rifk  it  only  in  a  problematical  and  not  in  a  pofitive 
form :  but  I  never  can  forget  the  harih  efied:  produced  on  my  ear, 
by  a  German  poet,  who  recited  fome  paiTages  from  a  German 
tragedy ;  purpofcly  that  I  might  admire  the  powerful  founds  of 
the  language,  of  which  I  was  then  ignorant.  Since  I  have  fludied 
,  it,  and  underflood  at  leafl  fome  of  its  beauties,  a  part  of  this 
feeling  has  died  away,  but  far  from  the  whole.  There  are  fweet 
Speakers,  in  all  languages ;  and,  in  the  eafe  and  fluency  of  con- 
verfation,  thofe  of  Germany  may  be  heard  with  pleafure :  but 
their  finging  and  their  ferious  recitation  never  can  be  agreeable  to 
my  ear.     The  defpifed  Dutch  is  furely  more  mufical. 

In  the  age  of  Erafmus,  readers  were  few ;  and  were  fcattered 
over  all  Europe :  it  was  neceflary  to  write  in  a  language  known  to 
them  all :  therefore  to  write  in  Latin  was  not  pedantry,  but  good 
fenfe ;  and  Erafmus  wrote  in  Latin. 

VOL.  I.  M  With 
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With  what  pleafure  did  we  examine  the  ilatue !  The  work- 
manihip  is  honourable  to  the  artift;  and  fuch  flatues  are  the 
ornament  and  the  exaltation  of  the  cities  by  which  they  are 
erected.  When  will  Stratford  upon  Avon  recollefl  itfelf,  and 
afTume  the  mighty  honours  which  are  its  due  ? 

This  is  the  place  to  mention  that  we  afterward  went  and  faw 
the  houfe  in  which  Erafmus  was  bora.  It  is  now  a  fmall  ale-- 
houfe,  but  it  is  dignified  by  the  buft  of  this  famous  man.  I  do 
not  fay  adorned ;  for  the  buft  is  placed  too  high^  and  is  too  infig- 
nificant,  to  deierye  that  epithet. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ANOTHER  TREE  OF  LIBERTY,  GUARDED  BY    IRON  ILAILINO  AND  A  SEN- 
TINEL ;  AND  MORE  EMBLEMATICAL  PAINTINGS WHAT  IS  FREEDOM  ? 

IS  IT  FORCE  ;  OR  IS  IT  PEACE  AND  UNION  ?  BUILDINGS,  STREETS, 
PHYSIOGNOMY,  AND  DRESS  HAVE  SIMILAR  MARKS  OF  CHARACTER — 
THE  POST-HOUSE  :  PETTY  INSOLENCE— A  MEMENTO  OF  LATE  PROS- 
PERITY NOW  INTERRUPTED ^THE  MADNESS  OF  MEN— -POOR  ROT- 
TERDAM. 

WE  have  wandered  from  the  great  fquare :  we  muft  return. 
Here  too  was  a  pole,  called  the  tree  of  liberty.  It  was 
guarded  hy  a  ientUiel,  and  by  a  railing  of  iron.  I  could  not  but 
zSl  myielf  what  did  this  denote  ?  The  cap  of  liberty  was  changed 
to  a  tri-cbloured  hat.  I  had  been  accuflomed  to  look  at  Britannia, 
with  her  ipear  and  cap,  and  felt  a  diiTonance  in  this  hat  that  was 
not  confbling.  Here  too  there  were  emblematical  paintings :  a 
female  figure  with  lightning,  a  vaie  of  incenfe  in  one  hand,  and 
an  overflowing  cup  in  the  other:  befide  her  were  Hercules  and 
the  Nemean  Lion ;  and  beyond  another  female  with  a  ipear,  and 
the  olive  branch :  and  flill  another,  with  a  hat  raiied,  and  leaning 
on  a  maily  club. 

What  do  theie  incongruous  emblems  mean  ?  Is  freedom  a  virago, 
equally  ready  to  ftab  or  kifs  ?  Why  ihould  ftie  be  furrounded  by 
fo  many  types  of  violence  ?  I  love  liberty  fo  truly  that  my  heart 
is  wrung  when  I  fee  trees  planted  by  force  to  her  honour,  her 
image  disfigured  by  implements  of  ikughter,  and  her  pretended 
adorers  guilty  of  the  defpotlfm  againft  which  they  rail.     The 
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tree  of  liberty  muft  be  planted  in  peace,  and  with  unity  of  heart, 
nurtured  by  induftry^  and  ihdtered  by  fecurity,  or  it  never  can 

frudify. 

We  walked  on^  and  were  more  attentive  to  the  countenances 
around  us  than  to  the  buildings ;  yet  the  buildings,  the  ftreets, 
and  the  faces  accorded,  in  piduring  a  people  ^^here  order  and 
perfeverance  had  produced  their  bleifings.  Thefe  bleffings,  alas, 
had  been  fufpended ;  but  not  long  enough  to  efface  their  a£live 
influence :  they  were  itill  viiible.     May  they  never  diiappear ! 

We  walked  to  the  poft-houfe,  to  inquire  for  letters;  and  I 
tapped  at  the  window  of  the  Hamburg  office.  I  fpoke  in  French : 
two  men  were  there,  and  one  of  them  replied,  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage, that  he  could  not  fpeak  French.  He  then  began  to  fpeak 
Dutch,  telling  me  there  wxre  no  letters  for  me,  and  turning  to 
the  man  at  his  elbow  with  a  iignificant  grin,  which  his  compa- 
nion repeated,  while  he  with  a  very  rude  air  ihyt  the  window. 

As  we  turned  the  comer,  there  was  a  poft-box;  on  which  we 
read — Hter  hefted  men  de  naar  England^  Sch&tland^  en  IreUmd 
brieven :  which  iignifies — **  the  letter-box  for  England,  Scotland,, 
and  Ireland/*  The  words  England,  Scotl9nd,  and  Ireland  were 
not  eraied  ;  but  they  were  ibuck  through  and  fcratched  over.  It 
feemed  as  if  the  hand  that  had  been  ordered  to  obliterate  them  was 
unwilling  to  perforai  its  office. 

The  thing,  appeared  an  it&lf  trifling:  yet  the  £rft  feeling  it 
infpired  was  bitter  regret ;  followed  by  aflbciations  which  volumes 
fcarcely  could  exhauil.  The  madnefs  of  men,  the  in&tuation  of 
example  and  habit,  the  miferies  they  infii6t,  the  murders  they 
authorife,  the  frenzy  with  which  they  perfift  in  repeating  theit 
crimes !  Oh,  'tis  endlcfs !  Poor  Rotterdam  I  Thou  feemeit  to 
wreak  thy  vengeance  on  England,  Scotland,. and  Ireland:  but  it 
is  only  fceming.     Great  is  thy  grief  of  heart ! 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

A  passport:  thIe  difficulties  of  t^e  times— englishmen  ren- 
dered SUSPICIOUS,  AND  PANIC  STRUCK — A  PAINFUL  REFUSAL— A 
TRIBUTE  OF  THANKS  FOR  A  PROMISE  PERFORMED— NEW  HOPES  AND 
ANOTHER  TRIP  TO  THE  HAGUE— THIS  SPLENDID' VILLAGE  THE  PRE- 
SENT SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT MORALS  AND  PURSUITS  OF  TRAVEL- 
LING CLERKS— EATING,  AT  THE  SUPPER  OF  A  TABLE  d'h6tE. 

r 

THERE  are  occafions  on  which  a  man  ihay  be  allowed  to 
ipeak  of  himfelf,  without  de&rving  the  appellation  of  egotift. 
My  unoffending  principles  and  condud^  at  Hamburg,  had  made 
the  obtaining  of  a  paiTport  to  Holland  a  thing  of  no  difficulty. 
The  French  minifter  was  at  the  Hague :  a  friend  had  written  to 
him  in  my  behalf;  and  I  fuppofed  he  would  readily  empower  me 
to  proceed  to  Paris. 

There  never  was  a  period,  in  civilized  hiftoiy,  in  which  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  the  ibcial  relations  between  people  and  people, 
were  fo  impeded,  injured,,  and  opprefled,  as  during  this  revolu- 
tionary war^  Suspicion  never  before  bore  fo  odious,  I  (hould  fay 
hideous,  an  afped.  Had  the  old  man  of  the  mountain  difperied 
his  alTaflins  through  every  region,  and  into  the  bofom  of  every 
family,  mifhruft  could  not  have  been  more  trembling,  nor  alarm 
more  defpotic. 

Englifhmen^  among  whom  egrefs  and  regrefs  had  been  a  com- 
mon right,  Engliihmen,  who  ufed  to  pity  and  almoft  deipife  the 
ilaves  thati  could  not  pafs  their  borders,  without  a  written  permif- 
iion^  Engliihmen  now  found  their  path  cribbed  and  circumfcribed, 

like 
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like  the  limits  of  a  Pruflian  recruit*  When  they  left  their  country, 
it  is  true^  they  were  at  all  times  obliged  to  fubmit  to  foreign  regu- 
lations :  but,  even  among  foreigners,  their  charader  was  fiich  that 
their  difficulties  were  leflened. 

The  time  at  laft  came  when  they  themfelves  confented  to  be 
manacled.  Free  of  ipeech,  liberal  in  their  oppoiition,  and  dif- 
dainful  of  fear,  as  they  had  been,  fufpicion  fuddenly  feized  them ; 
and,  pcrfuaded  that  they  were  furrounded  by  danger,  they  con- 
fented to  meafures  which  they  had  formerly  affirmed  none  but 
tyrants  could  imagine,  and  none  but  flaves  could  endure. 

If  a  nation,  whofe  habits  of  unfufpe&ing  intercourfe  and  open- 
nefs  of  heart  were  thus  rooted,  could  be  fb  imprefled  by  the  terior 
of  the  times  as  to  render  the  virtue  of  caution  contemptible,  and 
alarm  lunacy,  it  cannot  excite  furprife  that  the  fame  puerile 
excefTcs  fhould  exifl,  with  increafe,  among  a  people  where  they 
had  been  native. 

I  applied  to  the  French  Minifler,  as  an  Englifhman  ?  Subter* 
fuge,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  mean.  He  anfwered 
that  his  orders  were  abfblute :  as  an  Englifhman,  my  entrance  on 
the  territories  of  France  was  prohibited.  I  pleaded  the  peaceful 
nature  of  my  occupations,  and  my  principles ;  that  my  wife  was 
the  niece  of  a  French  man  of  letters,  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention,  of  the  Counfcl  of  five  hundred,  and  afterward  of  the 
National  Inflitute ;  that  thefe  were  well  known  faAs ;  and  that 
furely  they  ought  to  have  weight.  I  pleaded  in  vain :  his  anfwer 
was  the  fame ;  and  I  returned  from  the  Hague  with  the  fble  fatis- 
faftion  of  having  fcen  the  place. 

Our  motives  for  wifhing  immediately  to  proceed  to  Paris  were 
very  flrong.  They  were  of  a  private  and  family  kind ;  and  not 
to  be  defcribed  with  brevity :  except  that  my  wife's  advanced 
pregnancy,  and  her  defire  to  enjoy  the  aid  and  confolation  of  her 
friends,  were  among  the  moft  urgent. 
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I  again  went  to  the  poft-houfe,  and  found  three  letters*  One 
of  them  had  been  forwarded  to  me  from  Amfterdam :  to  which 
city  it  was  diredcd  fojie  rejiante ;  and  there  would  have  remained^ 
but  for  the  kindnefs  of  the  gentleman  already  mentioned,  Mr« 
*********  Men  readily  promife  fuch  favours :  but,  in  general, 
they  as  readily  forget  their  promiie.  Mr.  ********  remembered 
his ;  and  did  me  an  eflcntial  fervice, 

Perhaps  it  is  too  trifling  to  mention  that  thfe  fame  man,  at  the 
poft-ofBce  of  Rotterdam,  repeated  the  fame  rudenefs.  I  am  very 
izx  from  fuppoiing  it  charaderifed.  the  manners  of  the  people. 
The  infolence  c^  office  feldomi  appears^  except  wh^n  its  power  is 
queilioned.  I  conclude  it  was  the  character  of  the  man ;  and 
people  in  fiich  employments  have  no  fupervifbrs  of  their  politenefs. 

Our  letters  gave  us  new  hopes :  for  they  informed  us  that  the 
fame  pofl  brought  new  recommendations  in  our  favour  to  the 
French  Minifter.  1  therefore  determined  to  return  that  very 
evening  to  the  Hague. 

It  was  fair  time,  at  this  fplendid  village  :  for,  having  no  muni- 
cipal rights,  fo  I  underfland  it  is  called ;  though  mofl  people  affirm 
it  is  the  handfbmefl  town  in  Holland.  Its  diftance  from  Rotter* 
dam,  as  I  recoiled,  is  feven  miles;  and  the  treckfchuit  goes  and 
returns  three  times  a  day. 

I  knew  I  fhoidd  be  too  late  to  fee  the  Minifler :  but  I  fhould 
have  the  advantage  of  flipping  at  the  table  d'hote ;  and  of  being 
ready  the  next  morning  to  viiit  both  him  and  the  town.  The 
Hague  was  properly  the  feat  of  government ;  and  was  in  every 
fenfe  too  famous  a  place  not  to  render  a  few  hours  fpent  there 
highly  gratifying. 

Three  young  men  were  going  from  the  inn  at  Rotterdam,  where 
we  lodged,  and  offered  to  be  my  guides,  through  the  fair.  Their 
manners  were  wild,  they  fpoke  feveral  languages,  and  appeared  to 
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have  little  value  for  money.  I  fuppofed  them  the  fbns  of  rich 
merchants,  at  kail,  who  had  broke  loofe  perhaps  from  their  farni^ 
lies,  and  were  icattering  a  part  of  the  parental  wealth.  They  were 
three  travelling  clerks,  for  mercantile  houfes.  From  the  proceedings 
which  I  have  had  occaiion  to  notice  of  this  clafs  of  men,  I  have 
often  queftioned  myfelf,  with  furpriie,  concerning  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  revenues  ? 

It  was  dark,  when  we  arrived  at  our  inn,  and  I  underftood  from 
the  converfation  of  thefe  youths,  intruded  with  the  mercantile 
concerns  and<  in  a  certain  fenie  with  the  fortunes  of  their  em- 
ployers, that  they  had  all  the  grand  balls  and  fine  women  of  the 
place  to  vifit  that  night ;  that  probably  they  ihould  not  come  back 
to  bed ;  and  that,  in  the  morning,  tliey  muft  look  to  their  mailer's 
bufineis.  Doubtleis  they  would  be  excellently  fitted  for  their 
office.  I  was  fool  enough  to  preach  a  little  morality  to  them>  and 
was  laughed  at.  I  foreiaw  this  confequence ;  and  have  often  dif- 
covered  that  I  am  the  true  Adam  Overdo.^ 

I  had  little  to  obierve  at  the  table  d'h6te ;  except  that  the  guefls 
each  ate  enough  to  ijbrre  a  moderate  man  four  and  twenty  hours : 
and  that  one  of  them,  an  old  Dutch  officer,  was  notwithilanding 
greatly  fuperior  in  the  fiiculty  of  devouring  to  all  the  reft.  He 
had  at  leaft  a  double  portion. 


*  A  chara£ler  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholomew  Fair. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  HAGUE:  STREETS:  SOLDIERS:  REVOLUTIONARY  TIMES — ^THB 
GREAT  mall:  FAIR  TIME:  SHEW-BOOTHS,  MONKIES,  JUGGLER^, 
buffoons;  and  philosophy— KITCHEN  SPLENDOR — ^A  DUTCH  GAME 
*-TH£  COSTUME  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

|k  ^pT  fifft  bufineis  in  the  morning  was  that  of  gazing.  A  man 
i-^-L  in  a  foragn  town  having  but  a  few  hours  to  remain  in  it, 
and  avaricious  to  difcover  all  that  it  containsi  knows  not  where  to 
begm,  which  way  to  tum,  nor  of  whom  to  inquire. 

I  vralked  through  the  ilreets :  they  wttc  clean  and  wide.  I 
came  to  a  great  iquare :  at  fuch  a  feaibn, .  I  fliould  have  fuppofed 
that  booths  would  have  been,  ereded  in  it,  and  merchandife  fet  off 
for  fale :  it  fwarmed  with  fbldiers.  The  whole  town  fwarmed 
with  them.  I  know  not  whether  their  numbers  would  not  have 
been  fufficient  to  defend  the  works  of  Luxemburg. 

The  place  was  fmall :  why  were  they  here  ?  The  legiflative 
bodies  held  their  deliberations  in  it;  and  it  was  publicly  aflerted 
that  theie  deliberations  were  perfedly  unawed.  Surely  the  troops 
of  the  republic  of  France  did  not  come  to  inftruft  the  lawgivers 
of  the  republic  of  Batavia  in  the  principles  of  freedom.  They 
were  revolutionary  times;  and^  in  revolutionary  times»  I  have 
heard  the  pretended  partiians  of  freedom  aflert,  the  public  preiles 
may  be  flopped,  and  men  tranfported,  without  trial ;  and,  which  is 
(lill  more  ftrange,  to  keep  the  guillotine  at  work  is  a  revolutionary 
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virtue.  Heavens !  Into  what  excefles  will  not  the  heat  and  for- 
getfulnefs  of  the  moment  lead  men !  The  rage  of  opinion  prevails, 
common  fenfe  becomes  ftupefied,  and  wifdom  ftands  aloof  be* 
wildered. 

I  came  to  the  great  Mall,  where  ambafladors  and  diftinguiflied 
perfons  many  of  them  refide.  Here  it  was  that  the  fair  was  held ; 
and  I  walked  up,  the  row,  to  view  an  exhibition  of  varied  induftiy 
and  art.  Not  only  the  moft  ufeful  neccffarics  were  here,  but 
many  of  the  luxuries  and  ornaments  of  life.  A  difplay  of  the  col- 
leded  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  contemplation  of  them» 
is  its  higheft  pleafure. 

'  I  walked  forward,  and  came  to  ihow-booths :  bears  and  tigen 
within ;  monkies  and  parrots  without.  Here  rope  dancers,  noto- 
rious jufgglers,  and  Dutch  buffoons ;  and  there  a  cabinet  or  mufeum 
of  natural  hiilory,  with  all  the  arcana  of  philoibphy  developed^ 
A  wbimfical  affemblage.  But  a  Dutch  fair  is  not  the  only  place 
in  which  philofophy  plays  the  fool. 

This  is  ungenerous  in  me.  Poor  philofophy  is  fallen  into  fuch 
difcredit,  at  prefent,  that  to  beipatter  her  now  is  as  immanly  as  to 
throw  mire  at  a  wretch  in  the  pillory. 

But  what  is  it  that  diilinguiihes  a  Dutch  fair  from  a  Hbm  ia 
England  ?  This  is  the  difficult  part  of  the  pidure.  The  efforts 
to  attraft  notice,  and  the  arts  to  get  money,  every  where  greatly 
refemble  each  other :  yet  the  local  fhades  ate  fufficiently  flrong, 
and  numerous,  to  £>rm  a  very  different  whole.  It  is  the  minute-^ 
nefs  and  multiplicity  of  them  that  render  them  far  from  eaiy  to 
deicrihe. 

I  came  to  an  a&mblage  of  booths ;  the  decorations  of  which 
were  certainly ,  national.  Within  and  without,  they  were  hung 
with  large  brafs  diflies :  clean,  bright,  and  emboffed  with  various 
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figures;  of  no  ordinary  workman(hip.  What  could  they  mean? 
They  fiirely  were  a  kind  of  figris  ?  The  people  within  weire  of  the 
lower  clafs :  what  had  they  to  fell  ?  I  inquired  and  found  it  was 
a  kind  of  greafy  cake,  or  pancake^  which  they  cooked  ;  the  fauce^ 
to  which  was  drams.  The  fineft  ornaments  of  a  hundred  kitchens 
were  here  expofed  to  admiration.  This  was  Dutch :  what  could 
be  fo  attradlive  to  the  guefts  ? 

Near  the  fame  fpot,  I  faw  groups  of  boys,  diverting  themfelves ; 
while  peaiants  ftood  round,  watching,  and  admiring.  And  what 
was  their  dexterous  game  ?  It  was  to  place  a  cake  of  gingerbread, 
in  equilibrium,  on  the  edge  of  a  hatchet ;  and,  by  ilriking  at  it 
with  another  hatchet,  to  cut  it  in  two  partd. 

I  did  not  perfedly  underftand  the  rules;  but  it  appeared  the 
boy  gave  a  fmall  coin,  to  the  vender  of  gingerbread :  for  which 
he  had  one  or  more  ftrokcs.  The  place,  round  where  he  flood, 
was  ilrewed  with  fand:  the  gingerbread  was  purpofely  made 
pliant,  that  it  might  not  eaiily  be  divided,  and  the  blow  was 
Seldom  fucceisful.  The  cake  was  dirtied,  the  boors  laughed,  and 
the  vexed  boy  tried  again*  He  obtained  his  gingerbread,  after 
perhaps  paying  trebly  for  it,  and  had  the  iand  into  the  bargain. 
It  amufed  the  fpedators,  exercifed-  his  ingenuity,  and  prompted 
him  to  better  attempts. 

But  the  chief  thing  which  afieds  the  eye  of  a  foreigner,  as  fome* 
thing  unufual,  is  the  general  coftume :  the  dreffes,  phyfiognomies, 
and  peculiar  appearance  of  the  lower  clafles;  decked  in  their  holiday 
finery.  Broad  pewter  ^nd  iilver  buckles ;  large  and  fmall  buttons, 
both  in  excefs,  and  both  of  ancient  ufage ;  fbme  with  fhort  vefls, 
and  others  with  coats  down  to  their  heels,  each  of  them  fitting 
dofc  and  fhewing  the  veaifl ;  projeding  hips,  the  men  wearing 
eight  or  ten  pair  of  breeches,  the  women  at  leafl  as  many  petti- 
ly 2  coats; 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

A  WALK  IN  A  WOOD— ELBGIAC  THOUGHTS— A  PALACE  BECOME  A 
TAVERN  :  FUGITIVE  POTENTATES— SERIOUS  AND  NECESSARY  DOUBTS 
—SIGNS  OP  PRINCELY  GRANDEUR  GONE — A  SECOND  DIPLOMATIC  IN^ 
TERVXEW  :   CHANGE  OF  MANNER  :   MY  REQUEST  GRANTED* 

I  LEFT  the  croud^  and  walked  into  the  wood.  I  wUhed  for 
meditation ;  and  here  it  was  infpired^  with  painful  abundance. 
He^  who  fhould  not  heave  many  a  mournful  ii^,  to  recoiled 
wivat  grandeur  fiifFers  when  it  falls^  muft  fiirely  be  but  a  ibny 
travelling  companion.  In  this  wood»  the  palace  of  the  Stadt* 
holder  is  built.  Along  thefe  ipacious  roads,  how  many  fumptuous 
equipages  have  pafled;  how  many  princes  of  the  earth  have 
hurried ;  how  many  pleafiires  have  rolled !  The  dancer  and  the 
deep  politician  have  met :  each  bufied  in  his  golden  dreams ;  each 
inflated  with  his  own  importance.  The  king  of  Pruffia,  Voltaire^ 
and  Veftris^  faid  the  latter,  are  the  three  wonders  of  the  age ! 

I  have  touched  upon  a  falfe  chord.  Human  weaknefs  is  indeed 
the  theme ;  but  it  is  rather  elegy  than  fatire :  it  is  impaflioned  and 
full  of  plaintive  ejaculations.  **  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  fat 
down  and  wept.**  How  tme,  and  therefore  how  beautiful  was 
the  thought. 

I  purftied  my  road.  At  proper  diftances,  boards  were  nailed 
upon  pofls ;  which  had  probably  contained  diredions,  and  regu* 
lations,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  premifes.  They  were  open  to 
the  public ;  and  long  had  been  a  favourite  place  of  reibrt.  The 
infcriptions  on  thefe  boards  were  now  effaced. 

It 
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It  was  near  an  hour,  for  my  walk  was  flow,  pcniive,  and  full  of 
paufe,  before  I  arrived  at  the  chateau.  Where  were  the  lordly 
owners  of  the  manfion  ?  They  were  gone ;  fugitives  in  a  foreign 
land;  and  it  was  become  a  cofTce-houfe,  or  a  tavern,  or  I  know 
not  what.  I  know  the  world  needs  improvement.  I  know  that 
innovation,  change,  is  inevitable :  I  am  what  I  have  been,  an  un- 
fhaken  advocate  for  reform.  But  reform  mufl  be  gradual,  inno- 
vation  tempered  with  mildnefs,  and  the  people  to  be  improved 
mufl  confent  to  and  aid  in  their  own  amelioration ;  or  the  whole 
fabric  is  of  fand,  which  the  returning  tide  will  level. 

My  paffport !  My  paflport !  While  1  am  revolving  thcfe  mighty 
afiairs,  over  which  I  have  no  or  little  influence,  the  Minifler  may 
be  gone  out ;  and  another  day  may  be  loft.  Mind  your  buiinefs« 
iimple  man ;  and  leave  fuch  matters  to  thofe  who  undertake  th^ir 
diredion.  The  advice  has  all  the  appearance  of  good  ienfe.  But 
how  if  fuch  af&irs  fliould  be  ill*direAed  ?  Have  I  no  ftakc  in  them? 
Ought  I  like  the  fumpter  mule  to  bear  my  load,  till  tbofe  who 
drive  mc  have  by  confumption  made  it  light  ?  The  ilmile  is  defec- 
tive. Experience,  alas,  has  taught  that  confumption  does  not  lighten 
but  increafe  the  load. 

J  quickened  my  pace,  and  haftened  to  the  door  of  the  Mini- 
fler :  he  was  gone  out,  and  I  could  not  but  blto)e  m^felf,  for 
having  loitered.  Yet,  I  had  thought  fo  much,  and  in  fb  ibft  and 
melancholy  a  tone,  that  I  could  wifli  to  loiter  an  hour  thus  t,stvf 
day.  He  would  return  before  dinner,  and  the  misfortune  was 
not  great.  I  left  my  letter,  which  I  had  written  ta  explain  td 
him  why  1  again  afked  what  he  had  defcribed  as  impofllble  to 
be  granted. 

After  another  walk  in  the  fair,  and  breakfafting  at  a  coffee- 
houfe,  where  I  own  I  faw  nothing  that  feemed  to  companion 
with  the  vicinity  of  a  court,  I  came  back.     The  concierge  opened 
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the  door  of  the  great  faloon^  defired  me  to  fit  down^  and  imme- 
diately fent  up  my  meilage.     This  expedition  was  a  good  omen. 

While  the  footman  went  up  ilairs^  I  had  a  glance  at  a  pi6hire 
by  Rubens.  The  {uhjt&  was  allegorical^  and  Toothing :  it  was 
War,  withheld  by  Love,  and  Beauty ;  whofe  means  of  reftraint 
were  foft  fmiles,  and  gentle  prayers. 

.  Had  I  been  left  an  hour  alone,  the  time  might  have  been  well 
employed :  but  the  footman  returned  almoil  immediately  to  fiie w 
me  to  the  Ambaflador.  His  manner  was  greatly  changed :  for, 
though, he  had  before  received  me  with  the  politeneis  which  men 
in  fuch  iituations  generally  pradife,  yet,4t  was  a  freezing  affability. 
He  had  bowed,  apologifed,  and  protefted  great  regret;  but  com- 
pliance was  impofSble,  His  eyes  were  then  averted :  they  npw 
met  mine  with  an  opennefs  that  fhewed  my  requefl  was  become 
lefs  painful; 

:  After  fbme  explanations,  the  affair  was  arranged.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  Paris,  was  convinced  I  was  the  perfon  I  had 
defcribed  myfelf  to  be,  and  no  longer  had  any  doubt  but  that  I 
might  fafely  be  permitted  to  proceed,  on  my  jqximcy. 


q6  hollavo. 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

AN  AGREEABLE  REPAST— DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION  NO  REASONABLE 
CAUSE  OF  QUARREL — ^hrHE  AMERICAN  AND  THE  FRENCH  CHARACTER 
COMPAREI>— A  REMARKABLE  FEUDAL  RIGHT— LIBERTY  THE  GROWTH 
OF  TIME. 

I  HAD  the  pleafure  of  itieeting  Mr.  Muitaj,  the  American  Mini- 
fter  at  the  Hague ;  and  he,  in  coniequence  of  what  he  had 
heard  and  read  of  me,  invited  me  to  dinner.  His  manner  was 
open,  and  well  bred ;  and  I  willingly  accepted  the  propofal.  In 
a  foreign  country,  to  meet  with  a  well  informed  man,  who  ipeaks 
your  language,  and  has  been  bred  under  laws  and  cufloms  that 
have  a  great  affinity  with  your  own,  is  a  peculiar  enjoyment.  It 
is  the  green  mould  of  Chelhire  cheefe,  which  is  always  poignant 
to  the  tafte,  when  at  home ;  but,  abroad,  it  is  a  luxury,  which 
money  can  fcldom  procure. 

Mr.  Murray,  with  amiable  frankneis,  told  me  he  knew  fbme  of 
our  opinions  difiered :  but  that  liberal  men,  acquainted  with  the 
world,  never  made  difference  of  opinion  a  caufe  of  quarrel.  Let 
them  but  think  and  difcuis  with  good  humour,  and  it  is  the  cauic 
of  mutual  benefit. 

All  his  remarks  were  of  a  public  nature ;  and  many  of  them 
were  founded  in  trath.  The  American  character,  he  iaid,  was 
formed  on  the  Englifh ;  and  the  manners  of  the  Americans,  con- 
fequently,  had  in  them  a  mixture  of  democracy.  This  mixture 
perhaps  was  greater,  from  the  daring  fpirit  of  many  of  its  original 
colonifts :  men  who  haci  offended  the  laws  of  England,  and  had 
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been  fcnt  into  the  woods  arid  wilds  of  America  to  efFeift  their 
reform.  Here  ncceffity  rendered  them  induflrious^  and  orderly ; 
and  their  audacious  habits  fitted  them  to  repel  the  aiTaults  of  the 
native  Indians.  The  progrefs  of  the  Arnqrican  revolution  might 
be  traced :  it  was  prepared,  gradual,  and  for  that  reafon  took  a 

'  permanent  form.  In  France,  the  revolution  was  fudden^ '  the 
ihock  violent^  and  the  change  extreme.  The  French  charader, 
he  addedj  was  criminal ;  but  denied  that  it  was  vicious.  I  did 
not  underftand  the  diflindlion  ;  and  he  explained  it  to  confift  in 
their  impetuoiity:  their  fudden  impulfe  to  adl,  without  due 
reflexion.  If  I  rightly  recoiled,  Locke  tells  us  there  is  no  other 
vice.  I  perfedly  agreed  with  him,  that  the  French  had  great 
qualities :  that  at  one  moment  they  were  magnanimous,  at  another 
cmel,  and  that  both  were  in  the  extreme. 

I  know  not  where  he  had  read  it,  but,  fpeaking  of  the  abolifh* 
ment  of  feudal  rights,  he  mentioned  one  which  finely  charaderiies 
their  capricious  tyranny.     During  the  lying-in  of  the  lady  of  the 

,  manor,  the  vaiTals  were  obliged  to  filence  all  the  frogs :  if  the  latter 
croaked,  the  former  were  fined,  or  punifhed. 

He  maintained  it  would  require  a  dentury  and  half  to  render 
the  French  as  fuee  as  the  Americans  are  at  prefent.  I  hope  the 
calculation  was  falfe ;  but  I  have  fears,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in 
their  place.  We  enjoyed  our  focial  hour  unclouded  by  pride,  mif- 
truft,  or  affedation.  I  know  not  what  we  ate,  but  I  know  the 
dinner  was  excellent :  for,  exclufive  of  the  meats  which  hoipl- 
tality  takes  a  pleaiure  to  provide,  there  was  '^the  feafi:  of  reafon 
and  the  flow  of  foul/*  Mrs.  Murray  honoured  us  with  her  com*> 
pany ;  and  the  fweetnefs  of  her  manners  gave  charms  to  her 
underAanding.  Of  this,  judging  from  fo  ihort  a  vifit,  I  can  give 
jtio  decided  opinion;  but  it  appeared  to  be  well  and  perhaps 
VOL.  I.  o  highly 
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highly  cultirated.  They  have  now  left  the  bufy  world :  the  forms> 
and  ieemings^  and  fmiles^  which  diplomacy  impofes.  May  they 
enjoy^  not  only  the  peace  of  retirement^  but,  that  variety  which 
gives  ..a  charm  to  life :  of  which  tumultuous  cities  are  fcarcely 
more  prolific  than  the  country  retreat ;  if  well  ihidied;  and  well 
underftood. 
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CHAPTER   XXV, 

iPRSPARATIONS  FOR   D£PARTUR£ — A  LAST    HOMAGB    TO  THE  HOUSE  OF 
ERASMUS A  SHORT  PARALLEL  OF  RELIGIOUS  AND  POLITICAL  REVO* 

■  # 

LUTION — TRAVELLING   BY    LAND    DEAR    IN    HOLLAND — ASPECT    OF 

THE  country:  the  moerdyk:   postillions:  a  dutch  break- 

FAST  AND  A  FRENCH  EATER  :  THE  ADROIT  REFUGE  OF  EXTORTION  t 
A  REMARKABLE  FEMALE  HOSTLER  I  THE  FORCE  OF  EDUCATION  :  DIS- 
TANCE GIVES  WORTH  TO  COMMON  OBJECTS  :  DELAY  OCCASIONED  BY 
CONTRABAND  GOODS:  LAUDABLE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  A  CUSTOM-HOUSE 
OFFICER. 


THE  welcome  news  I  brought  home  put  us  all  in  high  fpirits. 
We  fhould  not  now  be  obliged  to  remain  in  a  place  where 
we  had  not  a  (ingle  friend ;  at  a  period  when  nature  requires  every 
care,  and  every  confblation.  We  determined  to  make  the  reft  of 
the  journey  by  land ;  and  prepared  for  our  departure  the  next 
morning. 

We  rofc  early,  but  our  landlord  of  the  Golden-foot  was  up 
before  us :  he  made  it  a  rule  to  accompany  his  guefts  to  the  treck- 
fchuit,  or  the  carriage. 

I  indulged  tnyfelf  in  the  pleafure  of  going  a  little  round,  and 
taking  a  laft  look  of  the  houie  in  which  Erafmus  w^as  bom.  A 
train  of  thoughts  took  pofleflion  of  my  mind :  the  iimilarity  of 
thofe  times  to  the  preicnt  forcibly  ftruck  me.  How  did  Luther 
and  his  reformers  then  agitate  Europe !    How  violent  were  the 
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wars,  and  how  endle/s !  How  infatuated,  how  enraged^  were  the 
different  parties !  How  many  evils  did  they  engender :  yet  liow 
great  the  good  that  was  the  refult !  During  thirty  years,  the  in- 
fernal arts  and  engines  of  deilruAion  defolated  Germany.  Dif- 
ieniion  took  fuch  root  that  to  this  hour  its  baneful  fruits  are  tailed. 
May  the  animoiities  of  the  prefent  times,  violent  as  they  have  been, 
find  a  quicker  death.  Politics  were  then  mingled  with  religion ; 
religion  is  now  mingled  with  politics :  experience  fhews,  they 
cannot  be  feparated.  Adieu  to  the  (hade  of  the  philofbphic,  adive, 
and  conciliatory  Erafmus !  It  was  the  love  and  reverence  of  wif- 
dom  that  diAated  the  fatirc  upon  folly. 

In  Holland,  as  travelling  by  the  treck-fchuit  is  uncommonly 
cheap,  fo  travelling  poil  is  proportionally  dear :  but  the  variety  is 
pleaiant.  The  country  afforded  fbmc  change  of  foil,  and  ap- 
pearance. The  fields  began  to  be  feparated  by  hedges,  which  we 
had  indeed  often  feen  before ;  but  canals  are  likewife  a  frequent 
fence,  and  the  landfcape  is  then  naked. 

We  were  forry  to  obferve  fb  much  heath  ;  but  glad  that  fome 
of  this  land  had  been  put  to  a  ufeful  purpofe :  that  of  producing 
twigs,  for  bafket  making ;  of  which  twigs  we  noticed  many  plan-* 
tations.  We  had  four  ferries  to  crofs :  that  of  the  Moerdyk  is  a 
fmall  bay,  over  which  we  failed.  The  poflillions  had  not  the 
adivity  of  the  Englifh ;  but  they  were  far  from  being  fb  tedious 
and  fb  prating  as  the  German :  they  flopped  no  oftener^  nor  any 
longer,  than  was  neceflary. 

As  we  proceeded,  the  change  of  fcenery  was  gradual;  and 
began  flrongly  to  remind  us  of  England.  Thp  appearance  of  the 
people  likewife  varied ;  and,  no  doubts  their  manners.  Of  thefe 
we  could  only  catch  flight  and  pafling  traits.  Where  we  break- 
failed,  the  woman  of  the  cottage,  for  it  was  little  better,  loaded 
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the  table  not  only  with  her  clean  earthen  tea  equipstge^  but  \frith 
checfe,  butter,  cold  meat>  and  eggs.  There  was  plenty ;  but,  the 
eggs  excepted,  nothing  was  good. 

Some  French  paflengers  were  travelling  in  another  carriage. 
One  of  them,  with  a  tongue  that  was  never  ftill,  the  voice  of 
Stentor,  and  the  appetite  of  a  cormorant^  finding  that  the  break* 
faft  was  at  fo  much  a  head,  ate.  till  the  poor  Dutchwoman  began 
to  be  out  of  patience.  Her  diftrefs  was  a  little  ridiculous ;  and 
was  teftified  by  iignificant  hints  that,  when  he  had  finiihed  what 
was  before  him,  (he  had  nothing  more  to  bring.  Far  from  being 
abafhed,  he  continued  to  eat;  banter,  and  teaze  her ;  by  faying 
that^  when  he  had  done  at  his  own  table,  he  would  come  to  ours  ; 
for  we  had  plenty. 

Further  on  the  road,  my  wife  wiihed  for  a  glais  of  beer ;  for 
which  we  called  without  alighting.  ^  The  landlord^  inilead  of 
bringing  what  we  aiked  for,  brought  a  two  quart  Jug,  full ;  for 
which  he  required  to  be  paid.  I  was  taking  the  money  from  my 
pocket  to  comply ;  but  thought  it  right  to  endeavour  to  make 
him  afhamed  of  the  trick :  at  which  he  took  fuch  high  affront 
that  he  covered  his  disgrace  by  refufing  to  accept  my  money ; 
telling  me,  he  could  afford  to  give  me  a  jug  of  beer,  though  I 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

Juft  as  we  quitted  the  Batavian  territories,  and  entered  thoie 
which  now  belong  to  France,  the  poftillion  flopped  to  bait.  In- 
ilead of  a  hoftler,  a  girl  of  eighteen  came  to  water  the  horfes.  It 
is  but  feldom  that  I  have  been  more  painfully  affeded,  by  the  ap* 
pearance,  figure,  and  behaviour,  of  a  human  being.  She  was  tall, 
excellently  formed,  had  regular  features,  and  under  different  cir«> 
cumflances  might  have  eclipifed  tae  greatefl  beauties^  and  her 
witched  a  hoft  of  admirers.     Inflead  of  this^  it  w  as  impoffible  to 
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look  at  her,  hear  hct,  and  watch  her  behaviour,  but  with  mingled 
pity  and  difguft.  Her  arms  were  chapped,  like  a  rafp:  her  face 
and  neck  were  engrained  in  dirt :  her  drefi  was  too  filthy  for  a 
Hottentot :  ihe  ftrided  through  the  mud,  iwore  at  the  hories, 
ftrudc  them  in  the  face  with  her  fift,  and  whiftled  to  them,  that 
they  might  ftale.  When  (he  had  d<»ie  her  baiinefs,  ihe  began  to 
talk  to  us  with  a  fooliih  familiarity ;  and  regaled  us  by  whiftling 
a  tune. 

What  is  education  ?  What  forms  can  it  make  a  human  being 
aiTume  ?  How  may  circumftances^change ;  how  may  habits  redugr, 
degrade,  and  brutify !  The  iaVage  of  Aveyron,  and.  Sir  liaac 
Newton  !  Let  thoie  who  plead  the  caufe  of  ignorance  contemplate 
fuch  pidures,  and  determine. 

When  we  are  at  home,  incidents  like  ibme  of  theie  arc  icarcly 
noticed ;  but,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues, 
in  countries  of  which  We  have  vague  and  fantafHc  ideas,  they 
acquire  importance  by  aiding  preci(ion,  and.  by  becoming  pic« 
turcique. 

Our  delay  at  this  place  was  increafed,  by  the  unwiUingnefi  of 
our  poftillion  to  proceed  without  being  accompanied  by  the  other 
carriage.  It  would  be  late,  and  the  gates  of  Antwerp  muii:  be 
opened  to  let  us  pais :  this  was  the  reafbn  he  urged.  The  cauie 
of  the  delay  of  the  other  carriage  was  contraband  goods,  difcovered 
in  one  of  the  trunks.  Our  trunks  had  been  opened ;  but  I  had 
given  the  roan  a  dollar,  and  the  ceremony  was  veiy  Ihort.  I  know 
not  whether  I  had  or  liad  not  goods,  which  thefe  odious  'and  per* 
nicious  laws  make  contraband :  though  I  certainly  had  no  inten* 
Cion  to  have  any.  My  greateft  fear  was  that  of  having  my  trunks, 
which  were  packed  as  clofc  ad  poilible,  opened  and  wholly  de* 
ranged.     The  articles  of  our  fellow  traveller  that  were  flopped 
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were  two  dozen  pair  of  Englifh  cotton  flockin^s ;  and  other  items, 
equally  trifling.  Having  ieen  them,  the  ofEcer  was  obliged  to 
detain  them :  but  he  behaved  as  well  as  his  duty  would  permit 
him ;  he  agreed  that  they  fhould  be  ient  back  to  Hamburg.  They 
would  not  greatly  have  enriched  the  ftate ;  and  the  man  had  the 
generoiity  to  forego  his  part  of  the  plunder.  I  have  known  very 
grave  moralizers,  who  had  not  half  this  man's  virtue. 
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kindness  of  h£art  exhibited:  agriculture:  roads:  the  ap- 
proach  to  a  once  famous  city;  and  the  recollection  op 
great  painters :  arrival  at  antwerp  :  a  woman  the  guar- 
pian  of  the  city  gates:  perquisites  and  complaints:  the 
h6tel  d'angleterre :  a  walk  through  the  city:  melan- 
choly FEELINGS :  THE  SCHELDT  AND  ITS  PORT  :  PAST  INDUSTRY 
AND  PRESENT  INDOLENCE  :  THE  FLAGITIOUS  ATTEMPT  OF  AVARICE 
—THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  DOMINICANS  :  A  MOST  REMARKABLE  EXHI- 
BITION OF  THE  ARTS  OF  THE  MONKS  :  FLANDERS  RENOWNED  FOR 
SUPERSTITION — AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
EACH  OTHER. 

SOON  after  we  left  the  place  of  our  delajj  a  military  officer 
flopped  the  carriages;  and  demanded  to  fee  our  patilports. 
He  returned  them  after  examination^  very  civilly  wifhed  us  a  good 
journeyi  and  cautioned  us  to  have  them  reviicd  by  the  prefed,  at 
Antwerp.  There  was  anxiety  in  his  caution :  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  incidents  of  the  day^  and  feared  the 
diflrelled  traveller  would  be  flopped  on  his  route.  The  man  had 
a  good  hearti  or  his  tone  would  have  been  different. 

We  now  began  to  feel  that  we  were  in  a  country  highly  and 
defervedly  famed  for  its  agriculture.  But  the  pleafure  was  not 
unmixed.  I  could  not  behold  human  induflry^  fpreading  its  be- 
neficent effeds^  without  deeply  regretting  the  half  barren  coun- 
tries we. had  feen,  and  the  fmall  part  of  the  earth  over  which  its 
happy  influence  is  extended  in  the  fame  degree. 

The 
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The  roads  corrcfpondcd  with  the  ftatc  of  agriculture ;  and  I 
began  to  believe  in  all  that  travellers  had  told  me,  of  the  rich  har- 
veils,  abundant  provifions,  and  general  profperity,  of  the  Nether- 
lands. We  were  approaching  the  city,  in  the  former  commerce 
and  wealth  of  which  much  of  this  profperity  had  originated :  a 
city  famous  for  the  arts,  famous  for  its  artifts.  Rubens,  Vandyck, 
Teniers,  Jordaens,  Paul  Brill,  the  famous  blackfmith,  and  many, 
many  others,  whofe  works  remain,  had  here  been  born,  or  taught 
and  flouriibed. 

We  arrived  at  the  gates :  dicy  were  (hut.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  give  a  reafon  why ;  for  the  care  of  them  was  intrufted  to  a 
woman.  Having  opened  them,  (he  demanded  our  paflports; 
which  were  taken  to  be  examined. 

When  (he  returned  them,  flie  afkcd  for  money ;  and  I  deiired 

•    *  _  _     _ 

to  know  on  what  pretence }  She  was  iurpriied,  or  af&fted  to  be, 
at  the  queftion.  Had  not  Ihe  opened  the  gates,  after  the  hour ; 
and  could  not  flie  have  refufed,  if  (he  pleafed  ?  **  What,"  (aid  I, 
''  madam,  is  the  opening  and  (hutting  of  the  gates  at  your  difpo(al?'* 
Inftead  of  a  dircA,  (he  gave  an  angry  anfwer ;  and  a  perfbn  from 
the  other  carriage  aiked  her  if  (he  was  not  paid  by  government  ? 
"  Paid !"  (aid  (he,  with  difcontent ;  "  yes ;  we  are  paid :  but,  if 
we  had  not  our  little  perqui(itesy  we  (hould  ftarve  on  our  pay/'  I 
fuppofed  the  anfwer  had  (bme  truth  in  it :  but  the  little  French 
woman  was  (b  irritated,  that,  when  I  and  others  were  giving  her 
money,  (lie  exclaimed — ''  God  help  me,  if  all  the  travellers  that 
pafs  were  as  teazing !"  The  incident  afibrd&d  much  reflexion  on 
Servants,  falaries,  mafters,  and  governments :  the  fcene  of  which 
was  not  confined  merely  to  Antwerp. 

Af^er  we  had  quitted  Germany,  we  had  not  the  di(agreeable 
ta(k,  being  fct  down  at  the  poft-houfe,  of  walking  through  the 
ilreets  in  fearch  of  an  inn.     At  Antwerp,  we  were  brought  to 
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the  Hdtel  d'Angleterre ;  where  we  found  good  acdDmmodationSy 
civil  people^  and  rcaibnable  chaises. 

Defirous  as  we  were  of  arriving  at  our  journey's  end,  we  could 
not  pais  through  this  city  without  dedicating  a  few  hours  to  it^ 
and  takmg  a  palling  view  of  what  we  had  not  time  attentively 
to  examine.  It  is  in  vain  to  inquire  of  landlords,  or  the  common 
inhabitants,  what  is  moft  de&rving  of  notice,  in  any  place.  They 
frequently  have  no  anfwer  to  give ;  or  they  turn  the  traveller's 
attention  to  hackneyed  or  uninftrudtive*  ob^db.  We  inquired 
for  a  guide ;  that,  by  queftioning  him,  we  might  judgie  for  our- 
felves  in  the  choice. 

Our  firft  attention  was  turned  to  the  river  Scheldt,  and  the  port. 
As  we  walked  through  the  ibeets,  the  man  wiihed  us  to  notice 
this  grand  hotel,  and  that  fine  building :  he  thought  them  admir- 
able. How  di&rckit  were  o^r  ieniadons !  It  was  fplendour,  not 
in  decay,  but,  abfi>lutely  loft :  it  gave  poverty  additional  wretch* 
ednefs.  The  ftitets  and  the  houfes^  that  former  wealth  had  raifed, 
were  fp  quiet,  1k>  forlorn,  fo  hung  with  emblems  of  mifery,  that 
the  eye  was  ihocked ;  and  the  l^rt  afflided.  The  remembrance 
of  what  Antwerp  had.  been  increafed  the  feeling ;  and  our  ima- 
gination iaw  more  perhaps  than  was  the  trath. 

We  came  to  die  river :  it  had  a  noble  appearance.  The  quays, 
which  had  been  loaded  i^ith  the  wealth  of  Europe,  remained : 
but  the  merchandize  was  gone.  Some  half  a  dozen  fiihing-boats, 
and  coailing  veffisls»  were  lying,  in  iblitary  iniignificance,  there 
where  numerous  fleets  had  ridden.  Beggars,  were  loitering,  and 
ragged,  boys  at  play,  on  thofe  banks  which  the  intercourie  of 
nations  had  made  the  rendezvous  of  the  induftrious. 

The  cauie  of  this  ruin  is  recolleded  with  indignation,  which  no 
language  can  exprefs.     What,  in  an  age  when  the  benefits  of  na* 
vigation  are  fo  well  underftood,  when  fums  {6  immenfe  are  ex- 
pended 
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pended  to  interied  countries  witli  canals,  that  commerce  m^y 
render  them  opulent,  when  the  rights  of  the  human  race  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  common  benefits  of  nature  have  been  ib 
vehemently  diicufled  and  publicly  pronounced,  in  fiich  an  age, 
(hall  one  of  the  nobleft  rivers  in  Europe  be  clogged  and  dammed 
up  purpoiely  to  render  the  mighty  Ueffing  uieleis  ?  Nay,  woxfe ! 
To  render  it,  not  only  the  fource  of  miiery  to  the  inhabitants  on 
its  banks,  but,  the  pretext  and  the  caufe  of  war  among  the  ilates 
of  £uiV>pe !  Is  there  a  man  on  earth  who  does  not  feel  amazement, 
contempt,  and  horror,  when  he  reads  of  Nero  ietting  £re  to  the 
city  of  Rome  i  Is  there  a  man  on  earth  wlio  will  affirm,  that  the 
wickedneis  of  iettiag  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  ia  «iy  degree„- 
equals  the  wickednefs  of  damming  up  a  navigable  river  ^  In  one 
cafe,  the  lofs>  however  great,  wUl  be  quickly,  repaired  by  tilnc : 
in  the  other,  the  injury  muit  be  eternal;  unleis  the  injuitice  be 
redrefled.  Had  it  the  power^Jthe  (pirit  of  avarice,  which  dammed 
up  the  Scheldt,  would  dry  up  the  fources  of  nature ;  or  turn  them 
into  that  narrow  channel  where  their  efieds  would  be  deiblation, 
and  de{ixu<£lion.^  Can  this  avarice  find  pretexts  and  put  motives 
in  adion  for  the  continuance  of  fuch  an  outrage  ?  Will  virtue  and 
common  ienfe  confent  to  its  further  exiflence  ?  Time  mufl  deter* 
mine ;  for  things  fb  incredible  have  happened  that  nothing  is  too 
incredible  to  be  fuppofed.  ^ 

Was  there  any  thing  in  Antwerp  after  this  that  could  rouie  the 
attention  ?  Will  it  not  at  firft  appear  paradoxical  to  iay  that  we 
changed  the  fccne,  and  were  led  to  the  contemplation  of  aiubjed. 


■-^^ 


*  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  been  afliired  by  a  merchant  of  Antwerp  that  the 
fuppofed  damming  up  of  the  Scheldt  is  a  popular  error.  It  is  a  queftion  I  have  not 
ieifure  to  examine;  though  I  have  little  doubt  there  is  ibme  foundation  for  the  r^ort. 
In'  any  cafe,  the  reflexions  are  equally  juft. 

p  2  which, 
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^hich^  in  its  hiftory,  cauib,  and  coniequcnces,  would  render  the 
one  juft  touched  upon  a  thing  of  trifling  nx>ment  ? 

We  aiked  our  guide  if  there  were  any  remarkable  churches ; 
and,  having  repeated  what  every  body  has  heard  of  the  great 
church,  he  told  us  that  in  his  opinion  the  fineft  of  all  was  the  late 
Dominican8\  '  Thither  we  went,  entered  it,  and  faw  fuch  objeds 
as  are  common  to  Catholic  churches :  but  nothing  which  gave 
this  a  decided  fuperiority.  Our  guide  however  told  us  ibmething 
much  finer  was  yet  to  come ;  and  we  accordingly  followed  him,, 
and  the  iexton. 

Hiey  walked  through  &veral  aifles,  opened  an  iron  gate,  and 
led  us  ■  ■  where  ?  To  paradife,  ta  purgatory,  into  the  ibciety  of 
legendary  faints,  martyrs,  propheb,  and  cvangeliib^  each  iculp* 
tured  in  ftone,  and  labelled.  What  a  plei^ure  to  become  per- 
ibnally  and  individually  *  acquainted  wkh  the  real  figures;  and 
ib  as  not  to  be  miftaken>  or  in  danger  of  confounding  peribns ! 
The  cock  that  crowed  to  Peter,  Chrift  crucified,  rods  of.  iron^ 
painted  red  to  repreient  ftreams  of  blood,  ifluing  from  his*  wounds 
and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mary,  who  flood  in  coloured  Aoac, 
all  the  figures  of  Mount  Calvary,  Moies,  David,  angels>  a  dragon^r 
a  dog  with  a  bone,  Sl  Peter  treading  on  him,  hell,  carved  in  wood 
and  painted  flame  colour,  the  damned,  grinning  in  hcmrible  cari* 
cature,  Chrift,  in  all  the  gradations  of  the  crois,  the  grave,  and 
the  refiirredion,  candle-fbckets  in  abundance  to  illuminate  purga- 
tory, every  objed,  the  trivial,  the  defpicablc,  and  the  grand,  all 
that  can  work  upon  the  imagination,  to  terrify,  bewilder^  and 
leave  it  in  ftupid  amazement,  feem  there  to  be  coHe<fled. 

I  never  before  was  fo  forcibly  ftruck  with  the  pradice  and  the 
arts  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Reading  cannot  produce  the  iame 
ftrong  convidtion  and  feelings  as  thoie  which  are  produced  by  the 
fight  of  fiich  objeds.    There  is  a  diffidence  in  the  minds  of 

readers : 
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readers :  they  jiiftly  fear  the  writer  fliould  be  prejudiced,  inaccu- 
rate, or  exaggerate  from  a  deiire  to  aftbniih.  The  enumeration  I 
have  made  of  the  objcds  this  place  contained  would  appear  iniig* 
nificant/were  the  account  books  to  be  produced  belonging  to  the 
monaflery,  in  which  the  different  items  are  or  were  inierted. 

Of  the  fenfations  of  the  ignorant,  when  they  behold  fuch  ipec* 
tacles„it  is  impoffible  to  form  a  true  eftimate:  though  there  are 
incidents  that  will  enable  us  to  guefs.  Of  this  nature  was  the 
behaviour  of  our  guide.  He  was  a  Catholic ;  he  took  off  his  hat, 
when  he  approached  the  place ;  and  the  awe  that  was  painted  in 
his  countenance  was  very  expreifive.  He  affured  us,  with  great 
folemnity,  every  thing  we  beheld  was  the  very  truth :  all  was  here 
ihewn  jufl:  as  it  had  happened ;  for  a  Dominican  friar  had  made 
a  journey  to  Mount  Calvary,  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  nothing 
might  poffibly  be  omitted,  or  miftaken, 

I  put  the  poor  fellow's  fimplicity  to  the  proof,  by  alking  him 
if  the  firiar  had  feen  the  dragon  (to  which  I  pointed)  when  he  was 
at  Mount  Calvary  ?  And  the  iimple  fellow  anfwered,  with  eager 
earneftneis,  '^  Oh  yes !  He  had  feen  there  every  thing  that  was 
to  be  iccn  here  l" 

The  people,  in  proteftant  countries;  are  few  of  thenx  aware  of 
the  odious  quarrels,  and  ftmggles  for  power,  which  have  ezifted 
among  the  different  orders  of  monks.  I  fpeak  from  conje^re^ 
but  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  exhibition  was  contrived  to  attraft 
and  gain  over  the  vulgar,  from  ibme  order  that  was  in  rivali^ 
with  the  Dominicans.  It  afflids  me  to  fay,  what  b  literally  the 
trath,  it  was  a  grand  pantomime,  prepared  at  an  enormous  expence, 
in  order  to  produce  overflowing  houfes.     Whether  there  was  or 

was  not  contention  with  other  orders,  this  was  no  leis  the  fa£l. 

• 

Flanders  was  once  one  of  the  Catholic  countries  that  have  been 

» 

the.  moft  credulous,  and  extravagant  in  fuperftition ;  from  which 
credulity  it  is  but  partially  relieved. 
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As  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  a  maii>  who  undertakes  to  ifatte 
fads^  fiot  to  ilatc  them  in  iuch  a  manner  as  to  induce  error,  truth 
requires  me  to  remark,  before  I  quit  Antwerp,  that,  as  it  is  pro* 
bable  this  city  once  made  agriculture  flourilh,  fb,  I  imagine  from 
appearances,  agriculture  now  fupports  the  city ;  and  prevents  it 
fiom  falling  into  total  decay.  The  pidure,  which  I  have  given 
of  its  pre&nt  wretched  appearance,  is  relative  to  its  former  gran^ 
deur ;  and  not  iiich  as  ought  to  make  it  iuppoied  that  there  arc 
not  many  towns  inferior  to  Antwerp, 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ANT»r£RP  A  PLACE  OF  PLENTY;  A  CONSCIENTIOUS  HINT  TO  TRAVEL- 
LERS:  EMIGRANT  PRIESTS;  THEIR  DISTRESSES,  APPREHENSIONS, 
AND  HOPES  :  DANGEROUS  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ATTRIBUTING  DIVINE 
VIRTUE  TO  MEN  :  A  SICK  PRIEST  AND  HIS  CONDUCTOR  ;  TOKENS  OF 
EXTREME  BIGOTRY  :  WAR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  ROADS  :  FLOURISH- 
ING STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE :  PHYSIOGNOMY  AND  REPUTED  CHA- 
RACTER OF  THE  PEOPLE :  IMAGES  OF  THE  VIRGIN :  REMARKABLE 
BEGGARS  :  BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  SEATS  :  A  WORD  ON  BRUSSELS  t  THE 
SUPPER  OF  A  SICK  PRIEST^ 

THE  weight  of  our  luggage,  the  defire  of  mixing  with  ftrai>» 
gers,  the  fixed  routine  and  prices  of  public  vehicles,  thefe 
and  other  confiderations  induced  us  to  prefer  travelling  by  the 
diligence.  We  quitted  Antwerp  and  the  Hotel  d*AngIeterre,  well 
iatisfied  with  the  charges  and  civility  of  our  hoft.  The  cheapneis 
of  proviiions,  in  this  country,  will  not  itdmit  of  charges  v^ich  an 
Engliihman  would  coniider  as  exorbitant.  Good  inns  are '  gresU: 
conveniences,  to  a  traveller :  but  I  would  not  follow  the  bad 
example  of  pronouncing  decifively,  againft  a  landlord  ^^ith  whom 
I  happened  to  be  dififatisfied ;  nor  in  giving  an  exclufive  preference,' 
to  the  houie  at  which  I  happened  to  lodge ;  unleis,  by  aAually 
reiiding  at  others,  I  could  fpeak  from  my  0¥m  knowledge.  I  do 
not  think  it  juft  to  ailert  that  this  is  the  beft,  or  that  is  the  word 
inn  in  any  town,  on  flight  and  prefiimptive  evidence.  Were  I  an 
innkeeper,  I  fliould  keenly  feel  and  perhaps  might  deeply  fufier 
by  iiich  aiiertions. 

Our 
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Our  diligence  was  full ;  and  contained  no  lefs  than  fifteen  paf- 
fengers.  The  greateft  number  of  them  were  emigrant  prieits ; 
old^  worn  by  misfortune,  and,  as  their  condufk  proved,  feveral  of 
them  returning  under  anxious  alarms  of  being  flopped.  When 
they  approached  a  fortified  place,  they  alighted  ;  and  paiTed  the 
gates  as  inhabitants.  They  inquired,  with  appreheniion,  of  the 
conduAor  and  others,  whether  the  paflports  were  ftriSly  exa- 
mined ?  And  their  difcourfe,  among  themfelves,  proved  the  nature 
of.  their  fears. 

Some  of  them  feemed  to  have  acquired  new  habits,  and  modes 
of  thinking;  fpoke  like  men  of  the  world,  and  appeared  almofl  to 
have  forgotten  that  they  were  prieib. 

Others  gave  proofs  of  the  bitterneis  of  their  refentment,  at  the 
perfecutions  they  had  fuffered ;  and  of  the  perfuafion,  which  they 
ftiU  maintained,  that  the  time  of  redrefs  and  of  revenge  was  ap- 
proaching. 

Thefe  are  great  frailties;  vicious  feelings:  yet,  though  we 
cannot  approve,  we  ought  to  recoiled  the  harafled  and  wretched 
exigence  which  thefe  poor  men  had  endured,  and  pardon.  None, 
but  thofe  who  are  extremely  ignorant  of  the  human  heart,  can 
imagine  that,  by  making  a  man  a  prieil,  you  make  him  a  faint. 
The  inftitution  itfelf,  it  is  true,  fuppofes  this :  but  that  is  the 
mailer  vice  of  the  inflitution,  its  difgrace,  and  will  be  its  utter 
dovenfall.  Good  fenfe  fhould  confider  the  prieft  as  a  man,  liable 
to  the  failings  of  men ;  and,  in  addition,  to  the  failings  which  bis 
falfe  pretenfions  to  fuperior  virtue,  when  he  happens  to  poflefs 
only  mean  or  ordinary  talents,  have  made  him  fubjed. 

Two  of  thefe  perfbns,  in  particular,  caught  our  attention :  an 
old  gentleman,  fb  feeble  and  ill  that  we  thought  him  dying ;  and 
his  companion,  who  was  not  much  younger,  and  who,  as  it  ap- 
peared, had  undertaken  the  charge  of  being  his  condudor. 

I  know 
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I  know  not  which  of  the  two  excited  the  greateft  pain.  Out 
feelings  were  in  continual  appreheniion,  while  we  looked  at  the 
fick  man,  that  the  (haking  of  the  carriage  and  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey  would  make  him  C3q)ire  before  our  eyes :  and  we  were 
obliged  to  endeavour  to  keep  them  from  turning  to  that  fide. 

The  man,  who  had  undertaken  the  care  and  ofHce  of  a  friend, 
inftead  of  being  attentive  to  that  office  and  appreheniive  like  our- 
ielves,  took  a  cunning  occasion  to  dcfert  fitting  by  his  fide,  and 
to  obtain  another  feat.  An  officer,  who  fat  facing  us,  had  received 
a  wound  in  the  foot ;  and  was  fearful  of  the  leafl  bruife.  Tht 
good  tempered  vivacity  of  our  little  boy,  which  could  not  with- 
out cruelty  be  reflrained,  made  his  neighbourhood  dangerous  to 
the  officer,  who  therefore  exchanged  feats  with  this  priefl;  pre- 
ferring the  pain  of  contemplating  the  fick  man  to  the  hazard  of 
receiving  hurt,  in  a  part  already  fo  tender. 

Our  now  oppofite  companion,  the  prieft,  had  not  long  taken 
his  feat  before  I  perceived  his  lips  muttering  behind  his  hat,  which 
was  held  afkance,  and  his  ieyes  turned  up ;  fb  that  the  white  of 
them  could  only  be  feen.  He  is  praying  for  his  dying  friend,  faid  L 
I  whifpered  to  him — "  the  poor  gentleman  is  very  iU.^*  *^  Yes/* 
anfwered  he,  with  the  utmofl  unconcern ;  "  he  will  foon  be  gone/* 
His  hat  again  was  up,  and  his  lips  in  motion.  >  It  is  neither  pity 
nor  piety,  faid  I.  Nothing-  but  folly  and  fanaticifm  can  be  read 
in  the  motion  of  his  lips,  and  the  rolling  of  his  eyes* 

He  fat  repeating  and  repeating  his  ave  maria,  and  his  other  auto- 
matical exercifes ;  and  buttoning  his  coat  when,  if  his  rofary  had 
been  there,  he  would  have  paffed  a  bead.  The  narrownefs  and 
nature  of  his  faculties  were  ftamped  in  his  phyfiognomy.  I  doubt 
if  I  ever  beheld  a  face  ib  adively  infignificant. 

The  fine  roads  of  Flanders  were  once  the  traveller's  proverb  j 
and,  to  a  certain  diflance  on  each  fide  of  Antwerp,  it  is  flilljufli- 

voL.  I.  Q  fied ; 
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ficd :  but,  as  we  proceeded^  we  were  furpriied  and  ibrry  to  remark 
the  change,  which  was  gradually  from  indifferent  to  bad  in  the 
extreine.  The  deftrudion  of  a  major  part  of  the  principal  roads 
<^  £urope  19  among  the  worft  confequences  of  the  woril  of  wars* 
No  country  can  be  in  a  flouriihing  condition  where  the  roads  arc 
not  or  have  not  been  in  good  repair. 

How  gratified,  how  delighted  wc  were,  to  view  the  ftate  of  the 
country  through  which  we  were  paffing !  Every  fpecies  of  a^<- 
<iulture,  which  is  common  to  the  place,  was  in  higher  perfeAion 
than  I  had  ever  beheld,  except  in  England ;  and  the  beft  parts  of 
England  itfelf  I  fuipeft  are  there  iurpafled.  Gardens  to  each 
houie,  hedges,  grain  of  various  kinds,  the  peaiants  ploughing, 
hoeing,  manuring,  harrowing,  and  rolling  the  land:  few  fields 
without  men,  women,  and  children  at  work  in  them :  frequent 
dreams  of  water,  and  the  general  face  of  the  country  well  wooded: 
fuch  were  the  chearful  and  delightful  objeds  that  animated  every 
landfcape. 

I  had  formerly  pafifed  through  a  part  of  French  Flanders ;  and 
thought  I  remarked  numbers  of  thofc  coarfe  and  ftupid  faces, 
which  the  Flemiih  painters  have  fb  often  copied :  but  the  general 
phyfiognomy,  here,  denoted  good  fenie ;  and  fuch  habits  as  agreed 
with  the  appearance  of  the  country.  That  they  are  addided  to 
revenge,  that  they  fight  with  knives,  that  they  hate  the  power 
which  has  fubjedled  them,  be  it  Auftrian,  Engliih,  or  French,  that 
they  now  firequently  murder  the  ientinels  on  their  pofts,  and  are 
guilty  of  other  excefiles,  are  afifertions  confidently  made;  and, 
from  many  ftories  which  I  have  heard,  are  I  fear  well  founded. 
JPlanders,  it  is  iaid,  cannot  be  called  a  iafe  place  for  a  foreigner : 
efpecially  at  night ;  or  if  he  be  fubjed  to  the  leaft  intemperance. 
A  pafifenger,  like  myielf,  can  neither  contradid  nor  affirm  the 
report. 

We 
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We  faw  many  niches,  by  the  road  fide,  in  which  images  of  the 
.  Virgin  had  been  placed.     They  were  all  now  removed. 

A  fpecies  of  beggars,  of  a  very  unufual  kind,  frequently  accofted 
us,  on  this  road.  They  were  girls  and  boys,  who  came  up  to  the 
carriage  with  a  peculiar  fbng^  and^ontinued  to  run  by  our  fide 
fometimes  not  lefs  than  a  mile.  The  beggars  of  Ireland  «nd 
England  were,  till  now,  the  moft  importunate  I  had  ever  encoun- 
tered :  but  I  nev^r  met  with  any  that  in  the  leaft  degree  could 
•compare,  in  tormenting  perfcvefftnec,  with  thefe  beggars  of  the 
Netherlands^  They  not  only  continued  their  Flemifh  whine,  but 
dapped  their  hands,  gave  an  occafional  cry  in  <^ofus,  tumbled, 
rolled  themfelves  head  over  heeh  abhg  the  road,  and  played  va- 
rious antics  to  force  attention.^  I  was  defirous  not  to  encoiuage 
fiich  bad  pradices ;  but  I  could  not  perfuade  my  French  com- 
panions to  fiddain  ib  long  and  {o  inc«flant  a  fiege :  for  each  new 
party  of  beggars  feemed  determined  ti^ver  to  quit  the  diligence, 
till  fomething  had  been  given. 

The  richneis  of  the  country  feats,  which  we  occafionally  faw, 
greatly  furprifed  us.  The  beft  buildings  of  England,  fome  very 
few  excepted,  arc  the  country  feats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ; 
and  I  doubt  whether  the  beft  of  thefe  are  not  furpaffed  by  the 
roanfions,  or  rather  palaces,, near  Bruffels. 

The  approach  to  this  city,  from  Antwerp,  is  uncommonly  fine : 
it  confifis  of  fpacious  walks,  perhaps  a  league  in  length,  planted 
with  trees,  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  It  is  formal :  but  it  is 
grand. 

Of  Brafifels  itfelf  I  can  lay  but  little ;  for  we  entered  it  late, 
and  left  it  early  i  except  that  I  walked  through  the  ftreets,  and 

*  A  friend  informs  me  lie  has  feen  the  fame  practices  on  the  Bath  road :  I  nerer 
did,  or  they  have  efcaped  my  memory. 

Q  2  they 
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they  bad  the  appearance  of  life^  popiilation/  and  good  humour. 
Proviiions  I  was  infornoed  are  there  remarkably  cheap. 

The  chief  incident  of  the  place  was  the  fupper  of  the  fick  man, 
and  his  pious  friend.  I  was  amazed,  thinking  as  I  did  that  h^ 
could  not.  poflibly  furvive  the  fatigue,  to  iee  them  both  {(tatcd  in 
a  back  room  with  feveral  diflies  before  them :  fifh,  lobiler  iaucc, 
melted  butter,  ragouts,  and  every  provocative ;  and  both  of  them 
feeding  with  an  appetite  which  an  alderman  might  envy.  When 
the  iupper  was  bringing  upon  the'table,  I  afked  the  man  in  health 
if  he  did  not  think  it  dangerous  to  fulSer  his  companion  to  feed  in 
fuch  a  ftyle.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  him,  was  hb 
amfwer.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  had  perfuaded 
him  not  to  iup  at  the  tabic  d*h6tc:  for  this  dying  peribn  had 
fuppoied  he  Ihould  not  get  fupper  enough,  or  at  leaft  not  good 
enough,  if  he  remained  below.  This  mi^t  be  the  nature  of  the 
man's  diieafe ;  but,  as  far  as  eating  was  concerned,  his  friend  in 
health  had  the  fan^c  malady. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

IMPROVEMENTS  OF  SCENERY  FROM  GERMANY  TO  FLANDERS :  THE 
FATIGUE  OF  BROKEN  PAVEMENT  :  THE  NATIONAL  ADVANTAGES  OF 
GOOD  roads:  a  grand  but  imaginary  CAUSE  OF  FESTIVITY: 
MALINES  AND  TOURNAY  CONTRASTED— VICTORY  GAINED  HSRI^— A 
WORD  TO  HISTORIANS. 

i 

FROM  the  time  that  vre  had  left  the  heaths  of  Oldenburgh 
till  the  day  that  we  arrived  at  Bruflels,  the  change  of  icette, 
the  variety  of  objeAs^  and  the  eaie  of  travellings  had  afFoilded 
increaiing  pleafure.  As  far  as  the  fcenery  of  the  country  was 
concerned^  the  laft  day  had  afforded  the  greateft :  but^  though  the 
fancy  was  delighted,  the  body  was  wearied.  The  fatigue  was 
fuch  as  I  or  any  per£)n,  with  good  health  and  good  temper,  might 
chearfully  endure :  but  the  pavement  now  became  fo  broken,  the  . 
jolts  fo ,  rude,  and  the  fhaking  fo  continual,  that  the  fuiferings  of 
my  poor  Louifa  were  almoft  too  great  to  endure. 

But  how  could  you  be  fo  cruel  to  your  wife  as  not  to  travel  in 
your  own  carriage,  fb  built  as  that  fhe  might  repofe  at  her  eaie  ? 

Ay,  dear  madam,  how  indeed!  And  how  could  you  and  others, 
who  may  queflion  me,  be  fo  cruel  as  not  to  provide  her  with  fuch 
a  carriage  ?  Though  I  perfectly  know  the  difgrace  annexed  to  it, 
I  will  whiiper  a  fcoet  to  you ;  trufting  to  your  gen*ro(ity  not  to 
make  it  public.  The  man,  to  whom  Fortunatus  left  his  puric, 
was  not  a  poet.     Do  not  imagine,  dear  raadam^  that  I  complain. 

Oh 
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Oh  no !  Let  me  but  look  round  in  every  road,  lane>  or  ftreet,  and 
be  guilty  of  fuch  captious  difcontent  if  I  dare. 

We  hoped  at  Bruflcls  the  worft  of  the  way  had  been  pafled. 
How  wretchedly  were  we  deceived !  After  we  had  left  Arras,  I  do 
not  remember  any  part  of  the ,  road  that  was  remarkably  bad ; 
but,  from  Bruffels  to  that  town,  the  ilhakes  were  fo  violent,  and 
the  ruts  occafionally  fo  dangerous,  that  they  cannot  be  recollcfted 
without  a  degree  of  terror. 

It  16  ilrange  that  any  government  can  be  ignorant  of,  or  infen- 
iibfe  to,  the  benefit  which  governments  derive  from  a  good  ftate 
of  the  roads.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  baiis  of  wealth  con- 
fifts  of  the  products  of  the  land  }  Who  is  ignorant  that  home 
manufactures  and  wterhal  comitaerce  are  the  mof^  lucrative 
blanches  of  private  and  public  i^venue  ?  Neither  agriculture^  home 
manufactures,  nor  internal  commerce,  can  flourilhj  unlefs  a  country 
be  well  interfered  with  roads ;  and  tfaofe  roads  kept  in  good  repair; 

Theie  things  are  no  fccret :  but,  alas,  it  is  in  vain  to  preach  to 
the  padions.  On  an  appointed  day,  a  whole  nation  will  rife  early  to 
hunt  after  pleafure,  which  no  one  knows  where  to  find ;  will  hurry 
from  place  to  place,  through  the  rain  and  the  mire ;  will  catch 
colds  and  fevers ;  will  feek  difeafe  or  death,  in  various  forms ;  and 
return  home  worn,  ^tigued^  exhaufled,  and  ill  humoured :  and 
this  will  be  called  a  (c3&.  If,  on  an  appointed  day^  a  whole  na- 
tion would  rife  and  go  forth  with  the  fam^  eagemefs  to  the  per- 
formance of  fome  public  work,  how  happy  would  the  knowledge 
of  the  good  they  were  doing  render  them !  How  truly  merry 
would  be  their  hearts,  how  chearful  their  return,  how  fweet  their 
lleep,  and  how  exulting  the  tnumph  of  their  labours!  Such 
aAions  would  record  themfelves.  The  praife  beftowed  on  them 
would  neither  be  falfe  nor  forced :  it  would  live  in  the  hearts  of 

men. 
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men,  flow  from  their  lips,  and  be  repeated  from  generation  to 
jgeneration. 

From  Bruflcls  to  Lille,  the  chief  things  we  remarked  were 
repetitions  of  what  we  had  before  feen.  The  face  of  the  country 
ftill  continued  uncommonly  fine.  When  we  paiTed  the  town  of 
Malines,  between  Antwerp  and  BrufTcls,  it  appeared  chearful, 
abounded  in  fhops,  and  had  every  fymptom  of  aAivity,  arid  wealth. 
To-day,  the  afpedl  of  Toumay  was  the  very  reverfc:  iblitary 
ftreets,  houfes  in  ruins,  the  poor  ragged,  and  every  token  of  dec^y. 
The  fortifications  appeared  to  be  in  a  remarkably  ruinous  flate. 

It  was  near  this  city  that  the  Britiih  and  allied  forces,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  aided  by  the  peculiar  bravery  of 
the  regiment  of  Kaunitz,  fuftained  an  attack  of  thirty  thou&nd 
French,  planned  and  direded  by  PichegrUj^  and  repulfed  them  to 
their  great  lois. 

To  a  military  man,  the  mementos  of  fam&and  difgrace  in  this 
country  are  inceflantly  prefenting  themfelves.  The  hiflorian, 
while  recording  them,  is  among  the  moil  mifchievous  of  men,  if 
he  fo  records  them  as  to  excite  to  future  fcenes  of  /laughter,  to  the 
hatred  of  nations,  and  to  the  defblation  of  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

UNNECESSARY  RESTRAINT:  IMPATIENCE  OP  TRAVELLERS — ^A  DI8» 
GRACEFUL  TRICK  :  DUPLICITY  OF  SERVANTS  AND  INN-KEEPERS : 
DOUBLE  DUPLICITY  OF  ONE  OF  THE  PARTNERS  OF  A  COACH  COM- 
PANY :    GRATUITOUS  INSOLENCE,  AND  TRIFLING  DIFFICULTIES. 

AT  Bruflels  we  had  taken  our  places  for  Paris.  The  return  of 
emigrants  into  France,  who,  coming  from  England,  were 
obliged  to  pafs  through  Hamburg,  and  thus  make  an  unneceflary 
circuit  of  feveral  hundred  miles,  had  occafioned  thefe  roads  to  be 
much  travelled;  and  had  given  rife  to  a  new  company,  that 
undertook  to  convey  paiTengers  in  a  certain  number  of  hours.  In 
a  diligence,  belonging  to  this  company,  we  had  taken  our  places. 

Grreatly  as  Loui&  was  fatigued,  her  defire  to  be  with  her  father 
and  friends  was  fo  ardent  that  fhe  was  impatient  to  proceed. 
This  kind  of  impatience  is  the  traveller's  failing :  I  fcarcely  have 
met  with  one  to  whom  it  was  not  common.  We  were  to  have 
a  night's  flecp  at  Lille ;  and  this  (he  thought  would  be  fufficient 
refreihment 

We  fupped  early ;  and  gave  repeated  inilr unions  to  be  called 
at  the  proper  hour.  Of  this  we  were  affured  we  need  not  doubt : 
the  man  whofe  office  it  was  to  call  the  paiTengers  never  negleded 
his  duty. 

The  hour  of  departure  was  five  in  the  morning ;  and  I  waked 
at  half  paft  four  and  rofe,  furprifcd  that  the  call  had  not  been 
given.     We  heard  a  diligence  preparing  in  the  yard ;  I  went  out 

and 
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and  mquired^  and  was  told  we  might  ileep  an  hour  longer ;  for 
we  (hould  not  go  fb  fbon  as  was  expelled. 

Wcarinefs  is  willing  to  repofc :  and  yet  I  felt  uneaiy.  Between 
five  and  fix,  I  made  frefli  inquiries ;  and  then  was  informed,  to 
my  utter  aftonifhment,  that  the  diligence  was  gone. 

This  was  fo  barefaced  a  trick,  and  might  to  a  traveller  be  of 
fhch  ferious  confequence^  that  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  make  the 
ftrifteft  inquiries  by  whom  it  had  been  played.  I  called  for  the 
niafter  df  the  inn ;  he  was  not  to  be  found :  for  the  'miftrefi ; 
file  was  not  up :  for  the  book*keeper ;  he  could  give  no  accoimt : 
it  was  neither  his  buiineis  nor  his  fault.  The  fervants  made 
varibus  excufes ;  knowing  them  all  to  be  falie. 

Patience  was  our  only  prefent  refburce.  We  waited  till  we 
could  fee  the  landlady ;  and  Ihe  denied  that  we  had  been  deceived : 
befide,  though  the  pafiengers  lodged  at  her  houfe,  the  diligence  was 
a  feparate  concern,  not  hers,  and  for  which  ihe  viras  not  account- 
able. Neither  could  fhe  fuppofe  there  was  any  harm  done.  The 
lady,  meaning  my  wife,  was  in  a  (late  that  would  make  her  very 
glad  of  a  day's  reft :  and  what  was  a  day  ? 

To  reaibn  with  this  woman,  to  aik  her  how  (he  could  deter- 
mine what  the  value  of  a  day  might  be  to  us,  or  to  endeavour  to 
make  her  underftand  that  this-  Was  a  breach  of  faith,  were  utterly 
in  vain.  She  bad  mote  words  than  I  had  arguments.  When 
however  (he  faw  I  was  determined  to  make  further  inquiries,  flie 
faid  (he  would  fend  to  a  partner  of  the  concern,  who  refided  at 
Lille ;  and  he  would  (peak  for  himfelf. 

I  faW'  this  partner :  and  his  conduA  was  more  prevaricating, 
more  mean,  and  full  of  falfehood,  than  all  I  had  heard.  He  de- 
clared, on  his  honour,  that  the  diligence  for  Paris  on  the  company's 
account  had  not  departed  that  morning :  that  one  of  the  wheels 
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of  the  carriage  had  been  broken,  and  the  axle-tree  fo  injured  that 
to  have  fent  it  with  a  (light  repair,  in  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  the 
roads,  would  have  been  to  iacrifice  the  lives  or  limbs  of  the  paf- 
fengers :  that  he  had  the  ftrideft  ienie  of  peribnal  refponfibility, 
and  of  the  duty  which  he  and  the  concern  were  under  never  to 
trifle  with  the  public :  and,  to  convince  me  of  the  literal  truth  of 
all  this,  he  requefted  me  to  walk  with  him  and  fee  the  carriage, 
that  was  now  repairing. 

I  went  as  he  defired,  faw  a  diligence  that  wanted  a  wheel, 
heard  him  explain  what  repairs  were  neceilary,  and  yet  the  whole 
tale  was  &lfe.  I  almoft  believed  him,  though  the  fervants  of  the 
inn  had  finally  confefled  the  diligence  had  gone  as  ufual :  ib  fluent 
were  his  excuies,  fo  conciliating  his  apologies,  and  fo  candid  was  his 
appearance.  But  our  fellow  traveller,  the  officer,  who  had  a  hurt 
in  his  foot,  having  gone  away  with  the  diligence  that  morning, 
met  us  afterward  at  Paris,  in  le  jar  din  des  plantes ;  and  there  told 
us  how  greatly  he  was  furprifed,  when  he  took  his  feat  in  the 
diligence,  to  find  it  full,  and  we  not  among  the  paifengcrs. 

I  was  indeed  convinced  what  the  true  charader  of  this  fpecious 
proprietor  or  partner  was  the  next  morning,  when  we  left  Lille. 
I  had  aiked  at  Bruflfels,  at  the  coach-oflice  where  I  took  the 
places,  whether  they  required  me  to  pay  the  whole  fare  to  Paris, 
or  only  a  part  ^  And  they  anfwered,  a  part  of  the  fare.  For  this 
I  had  their  receipt :  yet,  when  we  were  ieated  in  the  diligence, 
the  proprietor  who  told  me  the,  tale  of  the  broken  wheel,  fent  a 
clerk  to  demand  the  whole  of  the  fare  to  be  paid  up.  This  was 
very  inconvenient  to  me :  for  the  Itniis  dors  I  had  provided  for 
travelling  were  a  part  of  them  locked  up  in  my  fecretary,  which 
was  locked  in  a  trunk,  and  not  to  be  come  at  without  unpacking. 
I  returned  in  anfwer  that  I  had  paid  what  was  demanded  at 
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Bruflels ;  where  I  was  told  I  muft  pay  the  reft  at  Parts.  Inftead 
of  the  civility  of  the  preceding  day,  he  fent  an  iniblent  and 
poiitiye  order  that  I  muft  alight.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  much 
more  eaiily  pardon  iniblence  than  falfehood,  ill  faith,  and  a  total 
want  of  principle  in  the  dealings  of  men.  The  one  is  a  dif- 
agreeable  quality :  but  the  others  are  deftruAive  vices. 

When  we  came  to  examine,  we  found  we  had  money  enough 
,   without  unpacking :  and  here  that  part  of  the  vexation  ended. 

To  fpeak  the  truth  b  often  a  painful  duty ;  but  the  facility  of 
falfehood,  which  here  was  a  common  gift,  among  men  fervants 
and  maids,  mafters  and  miftrefles,  the  quick  the  immediate  re- 
fburces  of  prevarication,  and  the  pleafure  which  £bemed  to  be 
taken  in  this  aptitude,  of  which  thoie  who  poflefled  the  moft  were 
I  fear  envied  for  their  fuperiority ;  thb  deceiving  quality  formed  a 
very  unfavourable  feature  in  the  character  of  the  people.  I  leave 
others  to  determine  if  it  only  belong,  in  this  city,  to  coach  pro- 
prietors, inn-keepers,  and  their  menials :  we  had  no  opportunity, 
or  wilh,  to  make  other  trials. 
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CHAPTER    XXX, 

A  WALK  THROUGH  LILLE:  A  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  DEPART- 
MENTS ;  CLASSES,  OF  DESIGN,  MATHEMATICS,  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 
philosophy;  the  picture  gallery)  the  BOTANIC  GARDEN; 
THE  AMPHITHEATRE  ;  THE  HOT-HOUSE*— RUBENS  AND  VANDYCK  AT 
THE  MERCY  OF  SOLDIERS — HOPES  OF  FUTURE  CENTRAL  SCHOOLS — 
APPEARANCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE :  THE  DEFORMED :  CARS  DRAWN  BY 
dogs:  THE  HOUSES,  THEATRE  AND  SQUARES:  THE  TOWN*HALL 
AND  ITS  BROKEN  WINDOWS — ^A  WHIMSICAL  AND  NOVEL  KIND  OP 
'  AUCTION«-*«£NERAL  A8P£CT-«0RDINANC£S,  ISSUED  BY  THE  PREFECT. 

WE  have  ftq>ped  into  the  diligqtice,  it  appears,  feveral  hours 
before  v^e  are  ready  to  depart.  To  us  the  delay  in  reality 
was  no  evil.  Lille  is  a  place  of  iufficient  importance  for  a  man 
to  fpend  a  day  or  many  days  in  it,  and  receive  inftruAion. 

We  inquired  what  was  to  be  fcen  ?  And  Tecole  centrale  was  the 
£rft  thing  mentioned.  Thither  we  went,  and  found  it  eftablilhed 
in  a  convent,  which  had  lately  belonged  to  the  order  of  the 
RecoUets.  We  inquired  for  the  concierge ;  and  a  dirty  boy  in- 
formed us  hb  father,  the  concierge,  was  not  at  home :  but  he 
CQuld  ihew  us  all  the  curioiities.  And  were  there  many  to  be 
feen  ?  '^  Oh,  yes !  A  great  many  indeed !  The  room  for  the 
clafi  that  ftudied  deiign :  the  room  for  the  mathematical  and 
phyiical  clafles :  the  botanic  garden :  the  amphitheatre :  and  the 
pidure  gallery." 

The  boy  had  learned  to  parrot  founding  phraies,  and  ipoke  with 
iignificant  admiration.    We  ezpeded  to  be  highly  gratified.     He 
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defired  tis  to  follow,  and  led  us  through  buildings  that  were  wholly 
in  ruins.  Here  the  windows  were  taken  out,  there  tfie  walls 
broken  down,  and  further  on  the  paflage  was  almoft  impaflable, 
becaufe  of  the  rubbiih.  We  came  firfl:  to  the  room  where  the 
clais  of  defign  purfued  their  fhidies ;  and  found  in  it  little  that 
could  promote  the  art,  except  prints,  and  a  few  drawings ;  many 
of  them  trifling,  and  contemptible.  In  a  central  fchool  we  ex- 
peded  fuch  ao  apartment  would  at  leaf):  have  been  well  furaiihed 
with  plailer  cafts. 

We  proceeded  to  the  mathematical  and  phyiical  clafs :  the  bar* 
jrenneis  was  the  fame. 

We  aiked  to  fee  the  colledion  o£  pidures ;  and  the  boy  led  us 
over  a  round  of  rubbiih^  up  flairs  that  were  dangerous^  and  through 
rooms  that  wanted  flooring :  £6  that  we  were  obliged  to  ftep  upon 
the  beams  and  rafters.  Our  trouble  was  ill  repaid : .  there  was 
fcarcely  a  pidure  that  deferred  the  name.  Traih ;  which,  were 
the  eye  accuilomed  to  it,  muft  deprave  the  tafte. 

We  defcended,  with  the  utmoft  caution,  into  the  botanic 
garden.     It  is  a  Ihame  {o  to  proftitute  words. 

We  turned  to  find  the  amphitheatre.  It  was  a  bare  wall,  not 
half  finiihcd,  of  little  circumference  ;  but  it  was  to  produce  a  fine 
cScA,  the  boy  iaid,  when  a  ilatue  Ihould  be  placed  in  it,  as  was 
intended. 

A  fiiperb  hot-houfe  he  informed  us  was  begun>  which  was 
likewiie  to  be  admirable.  We  aiked  him  how  it  happened  that 
all  thefe  magnificent  works  did  not  proceed  ?  ''  It  is  the  want  of 
money,**  faid  the  boy.  We  looked  at  the  ruins  around  us,  and 
fighed.    / 

It  was  but  lately  that  this  garden  had  been  under  the  care  of  a 
iet  of  men  who,  though  induced  to  idlenefs  by  the  nature  of  their 
inftitution,  always  took  care  that,  while  they  looked  on,  others 
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fliould  work.  The  gardens  of  the  monkiih  orders  were  feldom 
fufiered  to  be  overgrown  with  weeds:  thejr  were  maintained 
equally  well,  for  pleafure  and  for  uie.  I  cannot  imagine  that, 
in  the  days  of  the  RecoUets,  this  garden  was  negleded:  or  that 
the  canal  which  pafles  through  it  was  then  {o  ilagnant,  and  foul. 

In  thofe  times,  too,  the  pi^ures  were  of  a  different  kind.  Be- 
(ide  feveral  by  other  good  mafters,  they  poflefled  an  excellent 
crucifixion,  by  Vandyck ;  and  a  St.  Anthony  preienting  the  wafer 
to  an  old  man,  kneeling,  and  followed  by  his  afs,  which  was  like- 
wife  either  by  Vandyck  or  by  Rubens. 

What  is  become  of  thefe  pidlures  ?  Might  not  the  ftudents 
have  now  profited  by  them  ?  Perhaps  they  were  fold  by  ibme 
general ;  or,  poffibly,  by  fbme  corporal.  Such  is  the  deiblating 
nature  of  war.  Such  is  the  coniequence  of  power,  fuddenly  ac* 
quired  by  ignorance. 

There  is  one  confblation.  A  central  fchool,  however  feeble  its 
beginnings,  however  narrow  its  refources,  however  great  the  negle^ 
in  which  it  may  for  a  time  be  left,  is  better  than  a  ibciety  of  men 
/ecluded  from  the  world  for  the  purpofe  of  encouraging  idleneis, 
and  perpetuating  fuperflition. 

We  walked  through  the  ibreets,  went  into  ihops,  bought  fbme 
trifles,  and  endeavoured  to  obferve  the  people.  They  had  nothing 
of  the  phlegm  of  the  Hollander:  they  were  not  the  boors  of 
Teniers :  their  phyfiognomies  were  lively,  their  voices  clear,  their 
fpeech  quick,  and  they  feemed  more  to  partake  of  the  manners  of 
the  French,  whofe  language  they  fpokc,  than  of  the  Flemifli. 
The  lower  clafles,  however,  ufed  the  Ficmifh  dialed ;  which  is 
nearly  related  to  the  platt  Deutjch,  or  low  Dutch,  as  it  is  fpoken 
by  the  common  people  of  Hamburg,  and  all  Nether  Saxony. 

From  the  great  number  of  crooked  and  deformed  people  whom 
I  faw  at  Hamburg,  my  attention  was  more  or  lefs  turned  to  that 

Aibjed, 
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fiibjcd,  wherever  1  travelled*  I  can  fafcly  aflert,  there  is  no  parity, 
in  that  refped,  between  England  and  any  other  country  I  have 
feen.  In  Englaqd,  they  are  few :  in  other  countries^  they  often 
abound ;  and  are  never  unfrequent.  They  were  far  from  fcarcc 
in  Lille. 

'  Cars  drawn  by  dogs  is  a  common  pradlce  here.  It  is  highly 
condemned  by  ibme  writers,  in  Paris  ;  where  likewife  the  pradlice 
is  not  unknown :  and  I  do  not  think  the  powers  of  the  animal 
are  well  calculated  for  this  labour. .  Is  it  not  very  wrong  to  pervert 
the  animal  powers  ? 

The  houfes  we  obferved  were  many  of  them  daubed  over  with 
a  yellow  wa(h»  at  which  my  eye  was  very  much  offended.  The 
theatre  appeared  to  be  a  fpacious  and  tolerably  good  building ; 
but  we  only  faw  the  outiide. 

Near  this,  we  pafled  through  a  gate,  into  a  place  which  we  iiip« 
pofed  to  be  the  exchange ;  except  that,  inftead  of  merchants,,  it 
,  was  a  neat  fmall  fquare  filled  with  petty  traders,  whofe  wares,  gave 
it  a  lively  and  pleaiant  cffe&. 

The  town-hall,  in  the  great  fquare,  was  converted  into  the 
principal  guard-houfe  for  the  military.  It  had  a  mournful  afped. 
Its  civic  magnificence  was  loft ;  its  orderly  and  cleanly  appearance 
was  effaced :  nay  the  very  windows  were  fo  broken  that  fcarcely 
a  whole  pane  was  to  be  feen. 

In  this  iquare,  I  witnefTed  a  novel  and  amufing  cuflom.  A 
great  number  of  people  were  feated  on  three  long  benches,  before 
a  door :  one  bench  on  each  fide,  and  one  at  the  farther  end.  The 
aflembly  was  wholly  of  the  lower  clais.  Four  men,  very  meanly 
drefled,  followed  each  other  in  fucceilion ;  with  old  clothes,  fhoes, 
{lockings,  kitchen  utenfrls,  and  a  variety  of  articles :  for  which  the 
people  fitting  bade^  as  each  of  the  men  paffed.  It  was  an  audion : 
but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  article  offered  to  fale  was  always 
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fold  to  the  higheft  bidder.  A  woman  «ra8  feated  in  a  Ihop^  to 
whom  the  men  took  each  article,  after  haying  gone  the .  rotmd ; 
and  the  woman  I  believe  received  the  offered  price,  or  rejeAed  it, 
as  ihe  pleafed.  Rag  fair  would  fcarcely  have  afforded  purchafers, 
for  many  of  thefe  articles. 

This  great  fquare  was  a  very  lively  place ;  and  fwarmed  with 
ibldiers,  and  the  lower  orders.  The  idlers  I  preflirae  were  much 
more  numerous  than  they  had  formerly  been :  for  the  complaints  of 
the  decay  of  trade  were  great ;  •  and  had  too  many  appearances  of 
being  trae.  Still  however  Lille  had  a  much  more  chearing  afped 
than  Toumay :  or,  in  my  opinion  than  Antwerp. 

We  faw  many  ordinances,  ifiued  by  the  Prefed,  pafted  upon  the 
walls.  They  related  to  military  confcripts,  the  repairing  of  the 
roads,  the  regulation  of  public  games,  and  the  recommcndatioh 
to  inoculate  with  the  cow*pock. 

Is  it  impertinent  to  remark  that,  though  the  prevailing  ortho* 
graphy  of  this  place  is  Lille,  yet  it  has  often  been  and  ftill  is 
written  Vl/leP  The  Ifle. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TRAVELUKG  COMPANIONS  :  SICK  LADIES,  A  LAP-DOG,  A  HOUND,  A  HERO, 
AND  A  SABRE — WINDMILLS  FOR  OIL  MANUFACTORIES  I  DANGER  OF 
PAVED  ROADS  IN  BAD  REPAIR  :  FALSE  PROMISES  :  A  GOOD  DINNER  : 
FLEETING  SORROWS  :  CRUELTIES  COMMITTED  AT  ARRAS  ;  THE  ME* 
MORY    OF    LE    BON    DETESTED    THERE:    A    DIFFICULT    QUESTION— 

*  AMIENS :     A   BAD    SUPPER:     A    CHARACTERISTIC    ANSWER A    PEEP 

INTO  THE  CATHEDRAL  :   ORNAMENTS  AND  RELICS. 

PEOPLE,  who  determine  to  fee  the  world,  muft  patiently 
fubmit  to  little  difficulties.  It  was  not  fufficient  that  our 
<liligence  had  its  full  complement  of  paflengers,  with  our  little  boy 
to  boot,  one  lady  fick,  a  fecond  very  ill,  a  third  very  fat,  a  fourth 
very  affedcd,  and  poor  Louifa  fitting  ill  at  eaie  and  often  in  pain, 
but  we  muft  admit  a  couple  of  dogs.  One  of  them,  it  is  true, 
fat  on  the  lap  of  his  tender  miftreis ;  but  the  other,  a  large  over- 
grown pointer,  took  up  almoft  as  much  room  as  his  loving  mafter; 
and  very  fairly  promifed  to  people  the  whole  colony  with  fleas. 

Thefc  are  things  to  laugh  at,  after  they  have  happened :  but 
they  are  a  little  vexatious  at  the  moment.  The  mafter  of  the  dog 
was  a  man  to  be  aware  of:  for  he  was  young,  impertinent,  and, 
befide  himielf  and  his  pointer,  brought  a  large  fabre ;  which  was 
in  gentle  friAion  with  my  ihins.  What  can  be  faid  to  a  hero, 
guarded  by  a  hound  and  a  iabre  ?  Beiide,  our  compaffion  was 
Somewhat  put  to  the  proof.  Dog  though  he  be,  a  dog  has  feeling : 
this^dog  was  fat,  his  feet  were  wounded,  and  it  feemed  ibme thing 
very  like  cruel  to  infift  on  making  the .  wearied  animal  alight. 
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His  fufFcrings  would  have  been  greater  than  ours  were.  If  he 
were  indelicate,  it  was  more  than  he  knew ;  and  I  was  aware  the 
fame  excufe  might  be  very  truly  offered  for  his  mafter. 

In  the  environs  of  Lille,  we  remarked  the  numerous  wind- 
mills, amounting  as  I  have  read  to  one  hundred,  which  are  em- 
ployed for  the  manufadhiring  offnL  This  has  been  a  great  branch 
of  trade.  Very  few  of  thefe  windmills  were  at  work  ;  though  it 
certainly  was  not  for  want  of  wind ;  and  moft  of  them  were  in  a 
ftate  of  decay. 

Parts  of  the  road  were  fo  dangerous  that  the  paifengers  were 
obliged  to  alight,  and  often  when  the  condudor  forbore  to  advife 
them  of  the  rats  it  was  evidently'  from  a  kind  of  peribnal  fhame ; 
and  at  the  rifk  of  overturning,  with  all  its  perils. 

As  thefe  roads  are  all  paved,  and  the  ftones  employed  arc  large, 
when  they  become  thus  out  of  repair,  the  jolts  and  Ihaking  of  the 
paflengers  are  vident.  In  fome  refpeds,  no  roads  I  ever  travelled 
are  fb  bad  as  many  of  thoie  in  Germany :  but  few  of  them  are 
paved ;  and,  though  the  danger  may  be  equal  or  even  greater,  the 
traveller's  fatigue  is  by  no  means  the  fame. 

The  company  that  had  eftabliihed  this  new  diligence,  under- 
took to  ran.  from  Braflels  to  Paris  in  a  certain  number  of  hours : 
but,  inftead  of  performing  their  promiie,  they  did  not  keep  it 
within  a  day.  When  the  conductor  was  reminded  of  his  time,, 
he  veiy  juftly  pleaded  the  ftate  of  the  roads :  but  thefe  honeft  pro- 
prietors very  well  knew  the  ftate  of  the  roads  when  they  made 
this  promiicy  and  affixed  it  to  the  walls^  of  Antwerp,  BruiTelsy  and 
every  town  through  which  we  pafled. 

The  day  was  far  advanced  when  we  arrived  at  Arras :  but  wc 
found  a  good  4inner,  ready  prepared ;  and,  happy  to  have  eicaped 
in  fafety,  iat  down  with  keen  appetites,  and  the  hope  of  fooa 
arriving  at  the  great  city. 
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We  left  Ibme  of  our  fellow  travellers  at  Arras,  for  which  wc 
were  not  forry ;  the  hound  and  his  matter  being  among  them. 
While  we  were  at  the  inn,  a  carriage  brought  two  young  women, 
who  were  to  journey  with  us  to  Paris.  They  were  conduced  to 
the  diligence  by  two  men ;  and  the  leave  they  took  of  each  other 
was  very  tender.  For  the  firft  few  miles,  they  were  filent ;  and 
appeared  to  be  deeply  afflicted.  Once  or  twice,  our  .aiFe<Elions 
rofe  in  lympathy  with  theirs,  and  vsrere  almoft  ready  to  overflow : 
but  there  was  a  levity  of  look,  of  drefs,  of  manner,  that  did  not 
harmonife  with  chafte  and  fmcere  love ;  and  thefe  feelings  were 
checked. 

Their  Ibrrows  were  not  of  long  duration :  they  recovered  the 
uie  of  fpeech,  adjufted  their  locks,  examined  their  drefs,  and  played 
with  their  lap-dog ;  for  thefe  ladies,  alfo,  had  their  lap-dog. 

They  were  well  acquainted  with  Arras;  being  natives  either  of 
the  town  or  its  vicinity ;  and  from  them  wc  heard  fbch  tales  of 
cruelty,  committed  by  the  famous  or  the  infamous  Le  Bon,  as 
made  the  heart  fhudder.  I  know  not  how  far  their  narrative  was 
accurate;  neither  can  I  faithfully  repeat  what  they  told:  but> 
during  our  hour  at  Arras,  we  heard  fimilar  accounts,  not  lefs  foil 
of  horror;  though  it  -was  fo  long  fince  thefe  fcenes  of  blood  had 
happened.  The  records  of  the  times  do  but  too  mournfully  prove 
that  this  Le  Bon  was  a  monfter.  What  an  a&ra  of  blood  has 
this  been ! 

What  is  the  reafbn  that  a  few  hundred  people,  murdered  it  is 
true,  and  murdered  without  refinance,  at  the  command  of  a 
tyrant  or  of  the  wretches  his  advifers,*  what  is  the  reafen  that  fiich 
murders  fliould  excite  fo  infinitely  greater  a  fenfe  of  horror  than 
the  aflaflination  of  whole  armies,  when  they  meet  in  mad  fury 
for  each  other's  deftru6lion :  though  no  one  man  among  them  has 
caufe,  I  will  not  fay  of  hatred,  or  of  anger,  bijt  of  the  lead  com* 
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plaint  againft  any  other  ?  The  abhorrence  of  the  firft  kind  of 
murders  cannot  be  too  great*  Why  is  the  iecond  fo  ibon  for- 
gotten, fb  lightly  treated,  nay  fo  obflinately  defended  }  Will  man 
and  the  feelings  of  man  never  be  awake  to  the  tmth  ? 

It  was  late  when  we  arrived  at  Amiens ;  and  darknefs  prevented 
us  from  employing  our  leifure  hour  m  looking  at  the  town. 

French  paiTcngers  travel  in  their  own  ftyle*     Money  is  more 

icarce  among  them  than  among  the  Engliih ;  and  they  ieldom 

indulge  themielves  in  any  luxuries,  upon  the  road.     Indeed,,  they 

many  of  them  confider  thofe  things  as  luxuries  which  the  Englifh 

^  

fiippofe  to  be  common  ^ACceiTaries.     None  of  the  company  would 

fup,  but  our^^lves :  the  coniequcnce  of  which  was,  we  had  only 
a  bit  of  fifli  and  ibme  trifling  ragout  brought  to  the  table ;  yet  we 
were  charged  three  livres  a  head. 

I  complained ;  and  the  girl  replied,  **  What  could  we  exped ; 
there  being  only  three  of  us  ?    Had  aU  the  travellers  flipped,  the 
table  would  have  been  well  ferved.**     The  anfwer  was  equally 
fooliih  and  impertinent :  but  quite  in  the  ftyle  of  a  French  fervant 
maid,  who  admired  her  own  iagacity  much,,  and  the  readineis  of 
her  wit  ftill  more.     The  price  paid  was  fufBcient  in  this  country 
for  a  good,  nay  indeed  an  elegant,  fupper :  it  was  not  juft  that 
we  fhould  be  amerced,  becaufe  others  refuied  to  eat.     I  notice  it 
among  the  incidents  that  aid  to  charaderife  a  people ;  not  as  a 
thing  worthy  of  complaint.     Early  as  it  was,  I  found  the  doors  of 
the  cathedral  open.     I  was  much  pleafed  with  this  noble  edifice, 
faid  to  be  the  fineft  Gothic  cathedral  in  France ;  and  I  had  the 
fuppofed  amiable  frailty  to  rejoice  when  I  remembered  I  had  read 
it  was  built  by  the  Engliih ;  'while  mailers  of  fo  many  provinces, 
got  and  maintained,  alas,  by  blood ;  and^generating  wars,  conten- 
tion, and  deadly  afiimofity,  which  feem  as  if  they  were' never  to 
fubiide.     The  building  had  a  light  and  elegant  appearance,  except 

the 
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the  mixture  of  ill  aiTorted  ornaments ;  fuch  as  marbles,  black, 
white,  and  gilded ;  flone  monuments  in  the  iame  ill  tafte ;  and 
carvings  of  grotefque  but  excellent  workmanihip.  I  fuppofc  the 
relics  were  gone :  among  them  was  the  undoubted  head  of  John 
the  Baptift ;  and  the  no  lefi  indubitable  finger  with  which  St. 
Thomas  probed  the  fide  of  Chrift.  Some  holy  father  will  perhaps 
recover  fiich  ineftimable  treafiires,  as  there  is  a  chance  that 
miracles  may  again  come  in  faihion. 

While  I  and  two  other  of  the  pafllcngers  were  indulging  our 
curiofity  in  the  cathedral,  we  depended  a  little  too  much  upon  the 
ilownefs  of  preparation  at  the  inn.  We  alio  miflook  our  way 
back ;  but,  though  fo  early  in  the  morning,  we  found  fcvcral  of 
the  poor  in  the  ftrcets,  and  inquired  our  road.  When  we  came 
to  the  inn,  the  diligence  was  gone ;  and  I  was  a  little  alarmed : 
however,  we  were  told  it  was  to  flop  for  us,  in  a  ftreet  at  fome 
diftance ;  and  we  quickened  our  pace  in  purfuit.  It  may  be  a 
uieful  hint  to  travellers,  to  be  cautious  how  they  calculate  too  far. 
even  upon  that  flow  delay,  which  they  have  foimd  fo  teafingly. 
tegular. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

RETROSPECTIVE  INQUIRIES  :  REMARKABLE  APPEARANCES  OF  THE  CUL- 
TIVATED LANDS :  NUMBER  OF  HUTS  :  CLOTHING,  AND  CHEARFUL 
LOOKS  OF  THE  PEASANTS  :  BEGGARY  AND  WRETCHEDNESS  DECREAS- 
ING :  GREAT  CHANGES  ARE  SLOW,  FOR  HABITS  ARE  INVETERATE  : 
THE  PEASANTS  NOW  UNDER  DIFFERENT  CIRCUMSTANCES,  CHANGE 
IS  THEREFORE  INEVITABLE :  MEN  ALWAYS  COMPLAIN  OF  THE  PRE- 
SENT :  THE  TRUE  MILLENNIUM  MUST  BE  THE  PROGRESS  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE :    RECAPITULATION. 

ABOUT  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  left  Amiens ;  and 
even  I,  who  had  been  ifo  often  taught  leflbns  of  delay  and 
mifcalculation  in  public  vehicles,  fuppofed  we  muft  arrive  at  Parii 
the  next  afternoon,  or  very  early  in  the  evening. 

Since  we  had  entered  the  territories  which  had  long  apper- 
tained to  France,  the  culture  of  the  country,  the  look  of  the 
peafants,  and  the  general  afped  of  things.became  interefting  objeds 
of  inquiry •  I  had  twice  been  in  France  before  the  revolution, 
had  travelled  thefe  countries,  and  ftill  retained  vivid  impreflions' 
of  the  piAurcs  they  then  afforded.  Did  they  differ  from  the 
prefent  ?  In  what  do  the  differences  confift  ? 

Thefe  are  important  queftions.  Should  a  man  travelling  in  a 
diligence  pretend  dogmatically  to  rcfolve  them,  he  would  but 
cxpofe  himfelf  to  derifion.  Yet  a  man  travelling  In  a  diligence 
may  catch  a  few  flying  remarks ;  and,  by  giving  the  little  he  has 
coUefted,  contribute  his  mite. 

In  paffing  through  France  formerly,  the  variegated  colours  of 
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the  land  ia  cultivation  always  caught  the  eye  of  an  Englifhmah,. 
as  a  fmgularity.  In  pcrfpeftivc,  they  looked  like  long  ftripes  of 
ribband ;  in  different  ihades  of  yellow,  brown  and  green.  The 
reafbn  of  this  was  that  different  peafants  had  each  his  long  flip  of 
land  to  cultivate  ;  and  that  each  grew  the  fpecies  of  plant  or  grain 
which  foitcd  his  purpofe,.  or  pleafed  him  befl:.  We  remarked 
thefe  appearances  ftill ;  but  I  think  much  lefs  frequently. 

The  wretched  mud  huts,  of  which  I  had  formerly  feen  fuck 
numbers,  many  of  them  ftill  remain :  I  believe,  but  dare  not 
affirm,  they  are  diminiQied. 

Two  things  to  the  advantage  of  the  prefent  "moment  I  can. 
^>eak  of,  without  any  doubt  or  fear  of  mifleading :  the  peafants 
are  now  better  clothed,  in  general,  than  they  were ;  and  their 
looks  I  will  not  fay  are  more  merry  but  rather  more  fedate,  yet 
more  truly  chearful.  There  ftill  are  many  beggars  among  theni : 
but  the  numbers  now  are  not  fo  great.  If  the  large  and  fpreadtng 
pifture  of  poverty,  I  may  fay  of  wretchednefs,  be  not  exceedingly 
leffened,  I  am  exceedingly  deceived.  The  laft  day  of  our  journey 
was  Sunday;  and  wc  faw  too  many  of  the  people,  both  old 
and  young,  cleanly  in  their  dreis  and  with  fatisfadion  in  their 
faces  for  thefe  figns  of  eafe  and  better  days  to  be  miftaken.  The 
rags,  the  poverty,  the  haraffed  looks,  the  livid  tints,  the  piftures 
of  mifery,  I  had  formerly  feen  cannot  be  forgotten. 

There  are  men  fo  mifled  by  the  impatience  of  hope,  which 
magnifies  one  objeft  and  is  blind  to  another,  that  they  affert  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  is  entire.  A  thoufand  miracles  fcarcdy 
could  fe  foon  have  produced  ^cb  an  entire  change.  A  nation  is 
a  vaft  body  ;  which,  though  it  cantlot  ftand  ftill,  is  imperceptible 
in  its  motion :  except  at  the  moment  of  fome  violent  impulfe, 
from  which  it  foon  fubfides  into  flow  and  unfeen  progreffion.  Its 
cuftoms.  are  ancient,  its  habits  inveterate,  its  modes  of  aAing  and 
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of  thinking  were  fuppofed  by  itielf  to  be  the  beft  that  human 
wifdom  could  devife.  Such  is  the  fiippoiition  to  a  certain  degree 
of  every  man,  in  every  individual  thing  he  does ;  or  he  would  do 
otherwife.  A  nation  is  but  an  aggregate  of  men ;  and,  however 
fbme  may  diiapprove  or  cenfiire  the  manners^  general  or  particular^ 
of  others,  each  man  being  convinced  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  own, 
the  nation,  in  the  ftri<Slcft  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  for  that  reafbn  ib 
convinced.  Few  have  the  iagacity  to  doubt  of  themfelves.  He 
who  has  that  fagacity  doubts  but  little.  Where  is  the  power  that 
(hall  immediately  induce  a  whole  nation,  that  is,  each  individual 
of  which  a  nation  is  formed,  fo  to  doubt  as  to  deted  the  general 
and  the  individual  miilakes?  The  French  peafants  have  been 
relieved  from  the  tyranny  of  feudal  inftitutions,  and  are  placed 
tinder  new  circumftances ;  and  thefe  circumflances  muft  be  pro- 
duAive  of  adequate  changes.  No  man  can  pretend  to  difcover 
them  at  the  very  moment,  and  in  the  very  manner,  in  which 
they  take  place :  but  is  it  poffible  for  any  man  to  doubt  that  they 
are  inevitable  ? 

There  are  peafants  who  affirm  they  were  happier  under  their 
former  mailers :  they  make  even  bitter  complaints,  aftd  feel  deep 
and  unfeigned  regret.  He  knows  but  little  of  the  human  heart, 
who  (hall  adduce  this  as  a  proof  that  the  peafants  arc  now  adually 
more  wretched.  Scarcely  the  wifeft  man 'has  the  wifdom  lb  to 
recolleA  himfelf  as  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  prefent.  There  are 
but  few  fcenes,  in  paft  life,  fo  marked  by  misfortune  or  pain  as 
not,  when  remembered,  to  excite  regret  that  they  are  gone,  never 
to  return^  In  fuch  a  town,  in  luch  a  country,  among  fuch  and 
fuch  friends,  how  pleafantly  fays  memory  the  days  were  paifed. 
Faithlcls  hiftorian  !  Deceitful  varnilher !  How  difmal  and  dirty 
was  the  town;  how  folitary  and  bleak  the  country;  how  dull, 
how  iniipid,  how  fatiguing  were  the  friends !  An  old.  woman 
laments  the  days  of  her  youth ;  an  old  man  the  days  of  yore. 
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The  fable  of  the  golden  age  is  infinitely  more  abfurd  than  that 
ot  the  millennium.  The  falfehoods  of  the  firft  are  ridiculous :  in 
the  latter,  there  is  an  ample  mixture  of  truth.  In  the  revolutions 
of  time,  millions  of  golden  ages  may  have  exifled :  but,  if  they 
have  fo  exifted,  the  concuffions  that  deftroyed  them  deftroyed 
their  records ;  whereas,  the  fable  of  our  golden  age  fuppofes  the 
gradual  depravation  of  man. 

By  thofe  who  aflert  that  the  Efquimaux  Indian  and  the  Hot- 
tentot are  happier  than  the  man  who  enjoys  the  fafeties,  the  com- 
forts, and  the  fwect  the  divine  intercourfe  of  civilized  fociety, 
opinions  like  thefe  are  held  in  contempt :  as  they  are  by  the  per- 
fons  who  maintain  that  human  nature  ever  was  and  is  the  fame ; 
a  finger  hand,  that  goes  its  round,  and  ends  where  it  began.  Fa£b 
muft  decide :  but  it  fcarcely  will  be  faid,  on  any  hypothefis,  that 
the  French  are  yet  at  their  meridian.  .  If  fo,  each  nation  has* a 
meridian  of  its  own ;  which  is  a  new  fuppofition,  and  ftill  more 
difficult  to  prove*  ,  ' 

Fearful  left  what  has  been  faid  ihould  not  be  clear,  which  is  a 
great  defed,  I  repeat*  The  in6ft  iignal  revolution  known  to 
hrftory  has  happened  in  France ;  the  people  are  now  aded  upon  in 
a  manner  greatly  different ;  great  changes  mud:  be  the  reiult. 
From  the  violence  and  extent  of  the  impulie,  fbme  of  thoie 
changes  are  already  vifible :  but,  as  ancient  habits  are  inveterate, 
and  as  a  nation  of  adults  .cannot  Suddenly  adopt  a  totally  new 
mode  of  thinking  and  ading,  the  progrefs  of  change  muft  be  flow ; 
becaufe  the  ofaftacles  to  furmount  are  vail. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

BEAUTirUL  COUNTRY,  NEAR  CLERMONT — CHANTILLY  :  FORMER  AND 
PRESENT  SENSATIONS  :  THE  GREAT  COND^  I  THE  SUFFERING  EXILE  : 
SERIOUS  QUESTIONS  :  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PASSIONS  :  THE  WISH  OF  HU- 
MANITY— ALARMING  RECOLLECTIONS  t  WHO  SHALL  ANALYZE  PARIS ! 
ST.  DENIS  AND  ITS  LOST  TREASURES :  A  LEOJCNDARY  SKETCH :  RE- 
MARKABLE FAINTING  BY  ALBERT  DURBR* 

1  CANNOT  p«fi  over  unnoticed  the  delightful  landscapes  that 
caught  the  eye,  in  the  vicinity  of  Clermont.  How  truly 
worthy  are  they  of  the  lover  of  nature ;  the  painter,  and  the  poet. 
I  do  not  recolledl  any  features  of  the  iublimcj  but  traits  tnnumer^ 
aUe  of  the  beautiful. 

As  we  appfoached  Chantilly,  bow  ihall  I  deicribe  the  feniationft 
I  felt  ?  Formeriy,  when  I  pafled  the  road  that  led  through  the 
paH^,  coveys  of  partridges  were  too  numerous  to  be  counted ;  hares 
iciidded  acrois  our  p«th  like  tame  rabbits ;  every  fpecies  of  game 
lived  ther^  iecure  in  luxuiy :  no  ftone  was  hurled,  no  gun  pointed, 
no  fliout  heard,  to  rouie  them  to  timidity. 

The  chateau  was  then  in  all  its  iplendour ;  it  was  the  boaft  of 
the  inn-keeper,  the  pride  of  the  peaiant,  the  admiration  of  the 
traveller.  The  very  ftables  were  a  tale  of  wonder :  I  forget  the 
number  of  hories  they  held ;  but  their  ftradure  and  capacioufiieis 
aftoniihed. 

All  theie  belonged  to  the  deicendants  of  the  great  Conde ;  and 
ijplendour  itielf  was  illuihated  by  the  name. 

Where 
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Where  are  thefc  glories  now  ?  How  fuddenly  have  they  va- 
nifhed  !  Are  they  never  to  return  ?  How  bitterly  do  the  people 
complain,  who,  living  in  their  neighbourhood,  partook  of  their 
radiance !  How  does  the  advocate  for  the  ancient  order  of  things 
triumph,  while  he  hears  them !  How  angrily  does  he  aflert  that 
all  France  feels  like  bimfelf ;  and  how  furioufly  prophefy  that  the 
day  of  retribution  is  at  hand !  Poor  exile  ;  wounded  and  fick  of 
foul !  Charity  never  will  infiilt  thy  hopes.  To  thee,  Ihe  will  for- 
bear to  whifpcr  how  vain  they  kre ;  how  impoffible  to  realife. 
Surely  it  is  fufHcient  that  IXiappoititment  ihould  be  €by  hand- 
maid, through  life ;  and  Defpair  thy  conduSreis  to  the  grave. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  retrofpcd.  Did  hares  live  in  iecurity,  becaufe 
the  peafant  worihipped  the  prince  ?  No :  it  was  becauie  he  had  a 
gallows ;  and  the  power  to  punifli  on  his  own  doiiiains.  The 
prince  might  be,  and  oftea  was,  humane :  bnt  to  how*  many  petty 
tyrants  vtras  his  power  delegated !  Were  the  chateau  and  all  its 
lordly  appurtenances  the  gift  of  love ;  raifed,  by  an  affedionate 
people,  to  a  being  of  fuch  beneficent  virtues  as  at  once  to  excite 
their  gratitude  and  adoration  ?  Alas !  Not  only  this  palace  but  the 
thoufand  other  palaces,  under  which  the  kingdom  groaned,  were 
railed  by  the  progrefi  of  rapine.  In  mifery,  and  by  the  fubn>iffion 
of  Haves,  they  were  conftmded.  In  madne:&,  and  the  fury  of 
revenge^  they  were  deftroyed :  they,  and  too  often  their  pe^eiTcH's. 
To  the  manes  of  the  departed  peace !  To  thofe  who  remain,  and 
lament  their  lofs,  folace  ;  and  every  gentle  aid  compaffion  can 
afibrd. 

We  dined  at  Chantilly ;  and  the  diftance  and  the  time  of  de^ 
foretold  how  erroneous  the  calculation  had  been,  of  arriving  early 
in  Paris. 

Permit  me  to  paufc.  Recolledion  is  a  duty.  Why  am  I  here  ? 
The  queilion  confounds*    I  have  parental  ties  that  ealf  cm  tot ; 

T2  and 
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and  faiiiily  affedions  to  indulge:  but  the  grand  purpoie  of  my 
journey  is  to  examine  and  endeavour  to  underftand  a  nation  by 
which^  during  twelve  yearsj  the  world  has  been  held  in  ailonifh- 
nient«  And  who  am  I^  that  I  ihould  undertake  this  labour  ?  It  is 
no  tricky  no  oratorical  flourifh :  no ;  by  the  honefty  of  my  foul,  I 
(brink  and  tremble  at  my  own  temerity !  Paris,  the  city  which 
fat  in  judgment  on  ages  paft;  while  the  prefent,  involved  in.  the 
decree^  waited  <  in  dread  to  hear  !  Paris,  whoie  mandates  to-day 
were  the  emanations  of  divinity ;  to-morrow  the  rules  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  damned !  Paris,  whofe  intrigues  nothing  lefi  than 
omqifdence  could  comprehend ;  nothing  leis  than  omnipotence 
could  diientangle !  Paris,  whoie  frivolities  Folly  herfelf  deipifes ; 
while  Wifdom  ilands  enraptured  at  her  icie'nce !  Pretend  to  give 
the  world  a  pi^re  of  Paris  ?  Let  me  recover ! 

If  I  had  not  entertained  ibme  latent  hope,  ibme  confufed  defign 
of  performing  this  taik,  I  ihould  not  have  been  grieved,  and  ccm- 
founded,  that  a  flight  retroiped  ihoiild  convince  me  of  the  im- 
poflibility  of  its  execution.  Having  taken  this  retroiped,  having 
felt  my  infufficiency,  and  fuggefted  it;  to  others  as  well  as  to  myfelf, 
I  ihall  icarcely  be  accuied  of  afifedation  for  ikying  that,  with  this 
view,  and  under  thefe.  apprehenfions,  I  approach  the  city  with  awe. 

It  was  dark  before  we  reached  St^  Denis.  Here  I  had  once 
ieen  the  treaiiires  of  gold  and  jewels ;  donations  of  bigots,  princes 
and  kings ;  and  the  relics  which  iiraud  had  affirmed  were  holy, 
while  iuperilition,  ignorance,  and  ilupidity  adored.  The  re- 
lics who  will  regret  ?  The  gold  and  the  jewels  who  will  account 
for  ?  Oflentarion  brought  them,  in  the  pomp  of  open  day :  cupi- 
dity took  them  back,  in  darkneis  and  ftealth.  Will  the  hiilory  of 
the  revolution  reveal  theic  crimes  ?  What  ihall  we  learn  from  the 
record  ?  To  fuiped,  to  detrad,  to  imitate  ?  From  fuch  pernicious 
errors  good  ienie  preierve  us ! 

There 
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There  arc  many>  perhaps,  whofe  reading,  like  my  own,  has  not 
often  extended  to  the  legends  of  faints.  I  wifli  I  had  the  legend 
of  St*  Denis  at  this  moment  before  me.  I  have  heard  but  a  few 
particulars,  and  of  thefe  few  I  dare  not  pretend  to  vouch  for  their 
truth  or  accuracy.  The  chief  of  them  was  that  the  martyr  walked, 
with  his  head  under  his  arm,  to  the  town  built  and  named,  in 
honour  of  him,  St.  Denis;  from  what  place  I  know  not,  but  ht 
pafled  through  or  near  Paris,  as  is  proved,  to  the  convidion  of  all 
good  catholics,  by  the  crofles  erefted  on  the  road.  Thefe  were  the 
places  no  doubt  at  which  he  flopped  to  kneel  and  pray.  A  faint 
might  never  have  entered  the  gates  of  Paradife,  who  could  have 
walked  a  league  without  Hopping  to  pray;  and  a  faint,  who# 
walked  and  prayed  with  his  head  under  his  arm,  muii:  have  been 
one  of  the  moil  pious  of  the  fraternity.     I  wifh  I  had  feeh  him. 

But  fortunately  though  I  did  not  fee  St.  Denis  himfelf,  when 
performing  this  miracle,  I  have  feen  a  faithful  reprefentation  of 
it :  and  by  no  lefs  an  artifl  than  Albert  Durer.  This  pidure  is  in 
the  famous  national  n^ufeum ;  and  reprefents  Chrifl  crucified ; 
the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  the  holy  women,  below  the  cro& ;  on 
the  right,  St.  Denis,  with  his  head  under  his  arm,  as  aforefaid ; 
and  Charlemagne,  walking  before  him,  flaring  with  exceffive 
fright :  on  the  left,  St,  John  the  Baptifl,  and  St.  Lewis :  an^l  in 
the  clouds  God  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghofl. 

The  painter,  we  find,  could  work  miracles  as  eafily  as  the  faint ; 
otherwife,  he  could  not  have  brought  perfons  who  lived  and  events 
that  happened  fb  naany  thoufand  miles  from  and  fb  many  hundred 
years  after  each  other,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  really  did 
happen,  all  together  in  the  fame  place ;  and  on  the  fame  day. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

THE  BARRIER  :  PARIS  SURROUNBSD  BY  A  WAJLL,  WKICH  SHUT  IK  R£VO 
LUTIOKARY  FUGITIVES— PASSPORTS  :  A  BL££DINO  MAN  :  DUELS  AND 
WEARING  OF  SWORDS  :  OBEDIENCE  TO  THE  BAYONET A  HEAVY  DILI- 
GENCE, A  WRETCHED  HORSE,  HIS  AFFLICTED  MASTER,  AND  INSEN- 
SIBLE POSTILLIONS — STREETS  LIKE  CAVERNS  :  ENGLISH  INNS  AGAIN 
remembered:  wealth  itself  in  foreign  countries  CANNOT 
COMMAND  THEIR  CONVENIENCfcs— BUT  ONE  PARIS  }  BUT  ONE  LON- 
DON  THE  S  A  VOIR  VIVRE. 

WE  are  at  the  barrier  of  St.  Denis.  It  was  about  iixteen 
years  fince  I  had  travelled  the  road ;  and  the  barrier  was 
then  in  a  different  ftate.  This  imnMnfe  city,  after  the  time  I  left 
it,  bad  been  furrounded  by  a  wall.  And  for  what  purpofe?  That  the 
inhabitants  might  not  eat,  or  driiik,  till  each  article  had  been  law- 
fully taxed.  They  could  not  complain  of  what  was  done  according 
to  law.  They  have  been  accurfed  walls.  .  In  the  day  of  terror, 
when  the  fword  was  pointed  at  the  throats  of  the  innocent,  the 
barrier  gates  were  (hut  and  theic  walls  forbade  efcape.  Would 
they  had  been  the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  that  the  horns  of  rams 
had  been  founded  before  them« 

We  were  ftopped  at  the  barrier,  that  our  paiTports  might  be 
read ;  and,  by  the  pale  glimpfe  of  the  moon,  we  faw  a  bleeding 
man  condufted  between  foldiera  to  a  place  of  iecurity :  he  and 
another  had  quarrelled,  and  fought  with  iabres.  When  inibru- 
ments  of  murder  are  put  into  the  hands  of  men,  they  will  not 
always  wait  the  word  of  command  before  they  exerciie  their  trade. 

The 
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The  gates  arc  open,  the  order  is  given,  and  we  pafs :  all  here  is 
done  methodically,  and  peaceably.  The  bayonet  governs  with 
great  eafe. 

I  remembered  that,  the  laft  time  I  had  paiTed  the  fauxbourg  of 
St.  Denis,  it  was  on  my  return  to  England ;  in  a  diligence  fo  heavy 
as  to  be  drawn  by  eight  hories,  and  fb  clumiy  as  to  excite  more 
deriiion,  from  fomc  Englifli  paiTengers,  than  travellers  ought  to 
indulge.  I  likewife  remembered  a  poor  countryman,  who  had  too 
unfuipedingly  left  his  lean  horfe  in  a  cart,  to  fland  without  a  pro*- 
teiftor ;  and  that,  unable  to  move  out  of  the  way,  the  wretched 
animal  had  his  hoof  torn  off  by  the  wheel  of  the  diligence  in  which 
I  lat.  How  did  my  blood  boil  while  the  fliameleis  heartlefs  pof- 
tillions  infultingly  drove  on,  cracking  their  whips  to  drown  the 
clamours  of  the  diftrefled  countryman ;  who  continued  to  run  by 
the  fide  of  the  carriage.  They  reviled  him  for  complaining,  defied 
his  threats  of  appeal,  and  mocked  at  his  unaffeded  mifery.  My 
imagination  could  not  detach  itielf  from  the  fuffering  animal. 
The  horfe  is  long  fince  dead ;  but,  to  this  hour,  I  cannot  think  on 
his  exigence,  diat  day,  without  pain  that  fickens  the  heart. 

The  ifareets  reverberated ;  the  refle6ting  lamps  cad:  the  broad 
ihades  of  the  mafi^^  ftcme  buildings :  they  were  fb  lofty  that  they 
concealed  the  ikies ;  and  we  ieemed  to  be  winding  through  intri* 
cate  and  endlefs  caverns.  Thefe  are  not  fanciful  pidures,  but 
real  impreffions ;  fuch  as  the  place  is  calculated  to  give.  La  rue 
Bauloi  is  in  the  centre  of  Paris ;  and  to  that  we  were  driven. 

What  is  the  reaibn  that  habit  is  fb  obftinate  ?  Why  will  not 
neighbouring  nations  adopt,  from  each  other,  thofe  cuftoms  which 
convenience,  and  common  fenfe,  cannot  fail  to  prefer  ?  An  Englifh 
inn  is  fo  excellently  ndapted,  to  the  immediate  cafe  and  refrefh- 
ment  of  the  traveller,  that,  at  a  firfl  view,  it  excites  afloniihment 
to  find  inns  like  the  £ngli£b  in  all  countries ;  and  efpecially 

in 
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in  France,  with  which  England  is  fo  frequently  in  communica- 
tion,  and  fo  nearly. in  contaA.  In  England,  a  roan  alights  from 
his  carriage,  is  ulhered  into  a  clean  warm,  room,  can  order  the 
kind  of  food  he  prefers,  has  a  bootjack  and  flippers  brought  him, 
and  a  wholefbme  bed  well  aired  in  readinefs.  His  wants  mud:  be 
uncommon,  or  they  are  all  forefeen. 

His  wife  and  daughter  have  equal  or  fuperior  attention  paid 
them:  the  civil  miftrefs,  or  the  clean  maid,  haften  to  inquire 
what  they  can  do  to  &rve  or  oblige.  The  travellers  are  under  no 
embarraflment.  They  are  at  home ;  or,  if  their  home  be  not 
fomething  like  fplendid,  they  are  better  than  at  home :  for  they 
have  a  retinue,  waiting  their  commands,  fuch  as  the  rich  only  can 
maintain. 

In  Paris,  he  that  goes  in  his  own  carriage,  and  dire^  it  to  be 
driven  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  h6tel,  may  chance  to  find  none  of  the 
apartments  vacant ;  and  has  another  to  feek.  The  other  being 
found,  a  very  fmali  part  of  the  conveniences  of  an  Engliih  inn 
are  at  hand:  they  muft  be  ftarched  for  in  diihint  houfes,  and 
different  ilreets.  The  wealthy  man  can  every  where  command 
a  certain  degree  of  convenience :  but  the  wealthy  man,  in  Paris, 
were  he  willing  to  fpend  the  income  of  his  eftate  on  a  fingle 
evening,  could  not  obtain  the  fame  ready  and  immediate  comfort, 
which  the  traveller,  who  had  only  five  fliillings  in  his  pocket, 
would  find  waiting  for  him  in  England. 

My  good  friends  of  France,  you  publiih  it  to  the  univerf^ — ^thc 
world  is  too  fmall — ^you  publiih  it  to  the  univerfe,  that  there  is 
but  one  Paris.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  fliould  draw  down  your 
anger  upon  rayfelf,  by  telling  you  that  there  is  but  one  London. 
I  would  not  anger  you,  for  you  have  fmiled  upon  me ;  and  the 
honour  of  my  nation,  nay  the  honoiu:  of  my  heart,  bids  me  fmile 
again.     I  am  aware  you  will  think  me  full  of  EngliiH  prejudices : 

but 
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but  I  am  come  among  you  to  ftudy  the  Javoir  vhre;  and  I  know 
the  urbanity  with  which  you  are  at  all  times  ready  to  give  leflbns 
to  foreigners.  When  they  are  prefent,  you  proteft  they  do  you 
honour ;  and  you  have  the  compaffion  and  the  politenefs  not  to 
laugh  at  them,  till  they  are  gone.  With  refpe<9:  to  the  inconve- 
niences of  your  inns,  as  well  as  numberlefs  other  inconveniences, 
in  the  lightnefs  of  your  hearts  and  with  a  manner  peculiar  to 
yourfelves,  you  treat  them  as  trifles ;  and,  when  the  foreigner  (hall 
have  learned  this  aforefaid  Javoir  vhre  from  you,  he  will  treat 

»  * 

tbem  in  the  fame  way. 

.  It  is  not,  however,  the  deftiny  of  all  men  to  profit  by  your 
complaifance.  Some  are  too  bufy,  others  too  indolent ;  this  man 
wants  money,  and  that  time ;  in  one  refolution  fails,  in  another 
curiolity  and  loco-motion  are  infufficient.  The  multitude  every 
where  are  doomed  to  flay  at  home ;  confined,  in  England,  to  their 
fea-girt  ille ;  denied — ^Alas !  What  are  they  not  denied !  *'  Qui 
na  pas  vue  Paris  na  rien  vue  r  '*  He  that  has  not  feen  Paris  has 
feen  nothing  !'*  So  faid  M.  du  Hautpas,  fpeaking  in  the  triumph 
of  his  heart  as  he  approached  his  window,  in  the  CuUde-fac  des 
BabillardeSf  to  take  in  the  chemife  his  wife  had  hung  out  to  dry* 
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ak  ink  yard  :  men  scolding— paris  asleep — ^a  dissertation  or 
digression  on  politeness:  the  subject  exemplified — ^a  dia- 
logue, containing  sketches  of  national  manners:  superb 
apartments:  polite  husbands  of  France:  a  faultless  nation': 
complaints  of  such  a  nation  must  be  absurd. 

IT  b  very  rude  of  me,  and  very  unkind,  to  leave  my  dear  Louiia 
and  Fanny,  with  the  poor  little  Viliicrs  afleep  in  their  arms,  iti 
the  cold  yard,  befide  the  diligence,  at  luch  a  time  of  night.  Nor 
is  that  all.  While  they  (land  to  watch,  for  the  fafety  of  the  few 
efFeds  which  are  our^,  their  ears  are  regaled  with  the  wrangling 
and  coarfe  language  of  the  men  who  are  unloading  the  machine. 
By  heaven  I  pitied  them  :  but  what  could  1  do  ?  The  pain  it  gave 
me  is  the  caufe  that  I  have  again  digrefled  to  the  fubje6l  of  Englifli 
inns.  The  men  at  work  were  quarrelling ;  I  ought  rather  to  fay 
fcolding ;  and,  them  excepted,  we  faw  nothing  but  ftone  walls,  and 
the  lumber  of  a  vaft  yard ;  of  the  infets  and  outlets  of  which  wc 
were  ignorant.  Paris  was  aileep.  Paris  did  not  exped  our  arrival. 
What  could  I  do  better  than  meditate  the  fine  pifhire,  which  I 
meant  to  give,  of  the  arrival  of  a  diligence,  at  midnight,  in  this  city? 
Pain,  of  any  kind,  would  increafe  till  it  ibould  kill,  were  it  not 
velieved  by  intervening  thoughts,  that  Hide  in,  nobody  knows  how, 
and  combat  pain,  till  they  fbmetimes  oblige  the  daemon  to  take 
flight.  The  hiflory  of  mind  is  the  goal  of  philofbphy ;  and  I  fre- 
quently flart  from  the  courfe  to  attain  that  goal.     I  know,  my 
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learned  Doijor,  it  is  contrary  to  the  canons :  but,  if  I  do  not  tclt 
you  my  thoughts  as  they  occur,  perhaps  they  will  never  occur  more. 

Is  it  true  that  the  low  people  of  Paris  are  more  polite  than  many 
of  thcrfe  who  call  themfelves  well  bred,  in  other  countries  ?  It  is 
a  bold  aifertion:  but  I  have  heard  it  made  oftener  than  I  can 
remember. 

With  the  man,  who  will  define  what  he  undcrftands  by  polite- 
nefs,  I  Ihall  be  able,  though  but  vaguely  and  with  much  inac- 
curacy, to  difcufs  the  queftion.  For  my  own  part,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  at  this  moment  recoiled  what  I  mean  by  politenefs,  I  mean 
that  behaviour  which  ihall  a£Ford  me  the  trueft  and  greateft  degree 
of  iatisfa6tion. 

Now  I  was  not  fatisfied  that  my  wife  and  daughter  Ihould  hear 
thole  words,  ib  often  Repeated,  which  the  abbeis  and  nun  of  Sterne 
fo  pioufly  divided  between  them  ;  that  the  mule  might  go,  and 
yet  they  be  free  from  fin.  I  knew  my  wife  and  daughter  did  not 
tindcrftand  thefe  words;    for  they  laughed;   but  the  imagina- 


tion- 


I  was  not  fatisfied  that  my  wife  and  daughter,  after  travelling 
two  days  and  a  night,  iliould  (land  opprefied  with  fatigue,  and 
Ihivering  with  cold ;  while  no  creature,  either  polite  or  impolite, 
came  to  adminifter  comfort,  of  afford  them  aid. 

I  was  not  fatisfied— —were  I  to  tell  you  all  with  which  I  was 
not  fatisfied,  I  fhould  keep  them  too  long  in  this  comfortlefs  con- 
dition. 

My  difTatisfadion  made  me  break  in  r  upon  and  interrupt  the 
oratory  of  the  difputants ;  who,  had  they,  been  of  the  learned, 
would  have  made  themfelves  Kno¥rhed  by  their  polemics ;  and 
requefl:,  if  not  from  fellow  £belbg  at  Jeaft  for  the  honour  of  France, 
that  one  of  them  wot&Id  inform  v&  where  it  would  be  poffible  to 
procure  beds?  .:'.:; 

u2  "Oh, 
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'*  Oh,  ho !  fir:  you  want  beds !  Had  we  known  t{iat !"• 


A  thoufand  inftances  has  proved  it  to  be  true  that  it  is  not  want 
of  feeling,  but  want  of  forefight,  want  of  recollection,  want  of 
that  which  the  cold  and  orderly  quality  called  common  fenfe 
gives,  if  a  Frenchman,  or  perhaps  any  man  on  earth,  do  not  afford 
aid  to  others ;  when  it  can  be  done  without  what  he  ihall  think 
injury  to  himfelf. 

"  You  (hall  have  beds  immediately,  fir.'* 

*  Are  they  good  ?'  .  , 
**  P^aris  has  no  better.*' 

*  Then  they  are  the  beft  in  the  world.' 
"  No  doubt  they  are,  fir." 

*  I  am  glad  of  it :  we  (hall  fleep  royally.' 

"  Pardon  me,  fir :  that  cannot  be.  Nobody  fleeps  royally,  in 
France.     Had  you  come  before  the  revdution" 

'  Aha !  you  love  your  joke.' 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  that,  fir.  Every  body  in  Paris  does  the 
fame." 

'  Then  every  body  in  Paris  has  at  leaft  that  much  wifdom.' 

^'  Up  thefe  fiiairs,  ladies ;  at  the  farther  end  of  this  pafiTage. 
The  apartments  are  fuperb !" 

'  Superb  do  you  call  them  ?' 

"  There  is  room  you  fee,  fir,  in  this,  for  the  bed  and  a  chair ; 
and  the  other  is  large  enough  to  hold  your  night  bag,  and  band- 
box." 

'  True,  true :  fuperb.     But  where  are  the  iheets  ?' 

"  I  will  bring  them  direAly." 

'  Why  does  not  your  wife  come  with  them  ?' 

"  I  always  ipare  my  wife  that  trouble." 

'  Right,  again :  no  hufbands  on  earth  ib  civil  as  the  French.' 

**  My  wife  fweeps  the  yard :  I  fwcep  jthc  roonas." 

'Indeed! 
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'  Indeed !  your  conjugal  politenefs  is  greater  than  I  imagined/ 

"  Each  to  his  office^  you  know,  fir."^ 

If  you  fuppofe,  impatient  reader,  that  the  -fheets  were  on  the 
bed  and  every  thing  in  order  in  half  an  hour,  you  have  mifcal- 
culatedr.  Three  were  brought  firft.  '*  I  was  only  miftaken,'*  faid 
the  man :  '^  but  never  mind,  I  will  fetch  another/* 

^  Do  {q  ;  and  pray  make  more  hafle/ 

**  That  is  impoflSble,  fir.  No  man  can  do  things  quicker  than  I/* 

*  Hark  you — ^you  have  forgotten — ' 

"  Be  under  no  concern,  fir.  I  know  all  that  you  want :  I  forget 
nothing :  negled  nothing.'* 

Was  the  felf-fufficiency  of  this  man  uncommon  ?  We  muft 
make  further  inquiries. 

**  So !.  you  are  here  again,  at  laft." 

*  I  have  been  giving  fheets  to  a  lodger.' 

'*  If  you  were  not  the  quickeft  man  on  earth,  I  (hould  advife 
you  to  finifli  one  bufineis  before  you  begin  another." 
'  Pardon  me,  fir :  that  is  not  the  way  in  France.* 
^^  *Tis  the  misfortune  of  the  nation,  and  its  fault.** 
^  Pardon  me  again,  fir:  the  nation  has  no  faults.* — ^The  man 
faid  it  with  a  roguifh  fmile. 

The  befirbeds  in  Paris !  Superb  apartments ! — ^'  I  wilh,  my  good 
fir,  you  would  bring  me  a  boot-jack :  you,  who  fo  fagaciouily 
know  all  that  we  want ;  and  {o  providently  negled  nothing.** 

*  The  boot-jack  is  loft :  but  I  will  try  to  find  it.* 

When  a  man  is  among  a  people  that  have  no  faults,  it  will  be 
wifer  for  him  to  cut  his  boots  from  his  legs  than  to  be  out  of 
temper.  For  who  can  patiently  bear  reproof,  where  there  is  no 
poilible  cauie  of  complaint  ?    , 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

USEFUL  HINTS   TO   TRAVELLERS  ;   ENGLISH,   FRENCH,    AND  ALL  COUN- 

TRIES  :   ANECDOTES  THAT  EXEMPLIFY ^ADVICE  TO  PHILOSOPHERS 

AN  AMIABLE  TRAIT  OF    THE    FEMALE    CHARACTER CONTRAST   BE- 
TWEEN FRANCE  AND  GERMANY A    BREAKFAST    IN    THE   PALAIS  DU 

TRIBUNAT  :    THE  WAITERS  OF  PARIS,  AND  THE  WAITERS  OF  LONDON 

^FIRST    IMPRESSIONS    STRONG,    YET    SOON    EFFACED — WHAT    IS   IT 

THAT  DISTINGUISHES  NATION  FROM  NATION,  AND  TRAVELLER  FROM 
TRAVELLER? 

HE,  who  comes  to  a  city  ignorant  of  its  cuftoms,  and  unable 
to  profit  by  the  conveniences  which  are  common  to  the 
better  informed,  is  no  Socrates,  if  he  immediately  begin  to  impre- 
cate, and  confign  all  the  inhabitants  to  Satan,  becaufe,  jiot  ex- 
peding  fuch  a  gueft,  they  had  not  inftnufled  themfelves  how  he 
ought  to  be  received.  I  will  not  deny  that  it  is  his  duty  to  remark, 
and  to  remember ;  that  he  may  faithfully  pdnt  firft  ienfations : 
becaufe,  by  doing  this,  he  may  inilru6):,  while  he  amufes.  But, 
ihould  he  arrive  loaded  with  the  fuperiority  of  the  land  he  has 
left,  inflated  with  his  own  importance  as  the  reprefentative  of  his 
nation,  of  the  wifdom  of  which  he  is  himfelf  an  abftra^ft^  prone  to 
defpife  every  (hade  of  difference  and  denounce  it  a  mark  of  (hipi- 
dity,  fuch  a  man  is  to  be  pitied ;  and  his  nation  is  in  danger  of 
being  difgraced. 

The  ftature  of  Bonaparte  is  fmaU*  How  different  a  man  is  his 
Majefty !  faid  one  of  our  diplomatic  gentlemen ;  growing  tall  as 
he  ipoke. 

"  Bring 
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"  Bring  mc  fomc  becf-ftcaks  and  porter !"  faid  an  Englifliman, 
juft  landed  at  Boulogne. 

*  We  have  not  any,  fir.* 
.  "  No  beef-fteaks  and  porter  ?  Damn  fuch  a  country !  I  will  go 
back  dirc<ftly." — ^Take  notice,  reader,  both  thefe  anecdotes  are  fads. 

The  beef-ileaks  and  porter-man  aded  prudently.  I  would 
contribute  ta  bribe*  fuch  perfons  to  return,  whenever  they  have 
the  folly  to  leave  home. 

The  philosophy  that  could  tickle  men  into  good  fenie  would  be 
moft  excellent.  The  philofopher,  whenever  he  is  angry,  grant 
that  hp  fliould  be  fortunate  enough  to  root  up  one  vice,  is  certain 
to  plant  another.  This  is  a  ierious  truth:  I  wifh  I  could 
remember  It. 

.  r  I  cannot  eftimate  the  qbantities  of  tea,  cofiec,  and  every  necei^ 
fary  which  the  heart  could  defire,  cxifting  on  that  day  within  the 
walls  of  Paris ;  but  I  know  that  we  were  fuch  fools  as  not  to  be 
able  to  get  a  good  breakfeft.  How  .accommodating  are  women « 
on  fuch  occafions !  They  murmur  at  no  inconvenience  for  them- 
felves ;  and  are  only  anxious  in  behalf  of  their  huflbands,  fathers, 
'  and  brothers.  This  is  one  of  the  delightful  traits  of  the  female 
character.  Go,  faid  my  dear  Louifa,  and  breakfaft  at  a  cofFee- 
houfe :  Fanny  and  I  can  procure  fome  milk ;  and  wc  defire 
nothing  better.  I  yielded  to  perfuafion ;  but  my  heart  fmote  me. 
We  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palais  du  Tribuhat :  which  is 
again  returning  to  its  former  appellation ;  the  Palais  RoyaL  Like 
an  Iriflx  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  I  had  formerly  fcen  thefe 
buildings  before  they  were  ereded.  I  had  fince  heard  of  their 
•coffee-houfes ;  and  to  one  of  them  I  went. 

■ 

As  I  pafiTed  through  the  ftrccts,  I  faw  too  many  things  to  notice 
any  one ;  but  it  was  morning,  and  there  was  a  fingle  ?enfation 
that  predominated  over  the  reft :  it  was  that  of  motion  ;  things 
gliding  with  the  quickne&  of  ihadoWs  before  my  eyes.     We  had 

*  lately 
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lately  left  Germany,  and  the  contraft  was  inopreffive.  Thcfe 
peoplfe  at  lead  have  life  in  them,  faid  L  Yet  the  real  difference 
was  fmall. 

Though  fituated  in  this  mofi:  famous  of  Palaces^  it  was  not  a 
London  coffee-houie :  there  was  no  clean  cloth  fpread ;  none  of 
that  precife  order,  and  attentive  obfervance,  which  add  fo  much 
to  convenience,  and  give  the  gueft  a  feeling  and  an  air  of  fupe* 
riority.  To  an  Englifhmani  if  he  be  a  mere  Engliihman,  theie 
things  are  requifite ;  or  his  felf^complacency  and  chearfulneis  are 
clouded.  The  waiter  was  not  flow  ;  but  his  manner  of  aAing 
was  free  and  eafy>  and  his  looks,  words,  and  tone  of  voice,  qtdtc 
familiar.  j 

A. 

When  I  had  breakfafted,  following  the  Engliih  cuftom,  I  gave 
him  a  trifle ;  and,  though  the  thing  was  rather  uncommon  to 
him,  he  returned  no  thanks,  nor  feemed  as  if  he  thought  the  dona« 
tion  either  too  great  or  too  fmall.  He  was  a  faithful  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  fraternity ;  a  little  flovenly,  quite  at  his  eafe,  and 
without  any  fcnfe  of  fervitudc.  The  laft  is  a  fortunate  forget- 
fiilnefs.  Juftice  will  give  the  palm,  in  this  refpeA,  to  the  waiters 
of  Paris,  rather  than  to  the  waiters  of  London.  I  like  the  manner 
in  which  the  latter  do  their  buiinefs :  but  I  hate  their  fcrvility, 
when  you  give  them  much  ;  and  their  infolence,  when  you  give 
them  little  * 

I  haftened  back.  Louifa  was  impatient  to  fee  her  father:  he 
knew  not  of  our  arrival,  and  we  had  to  inquire  where  he  lived ; 


*  On  our  return  to  London,  a  waiter  at  the  Goldcn-crofs,  who,  ftsinding  at  the  mn 
door  called  us  two  coaches,  and  aided  the  waterman  to  whom  I  alio  gave  fixpence  to 
lift  a  few  trunks  and  boxes  into  the  carriages,  very  coolly  told  me  I  was  no  gentleman, 
becaufe  I  refiifed  to  give  him  more  than  a  fhilling.  He  is  very  wife,  or  very  phleg- 
matic, who  feels  no  anger  on  fuch  occafions ;  though  the  recollection  of  theoa  only 
excites  a  fmile.  In  the  prefent  habits  and  tempers  of  Englifhmen,  fuch  evib  fcarcely 
admit  of  redreis  i  except  that  very  dangerous  and  bad  onci  the  cane. 

«  his 
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his  refidence  being  at  fome  little  diHancc,  aind  his  letters  addrefled 
to  the  houfe  of  a  friend. 

It  is  pleafant  to  obferve  the  workings  of  the  imagination,  at  the 
firft  afped  of  fuch  a  city.  Though  a  native,  Louifa  had  left  it 
at  fo  early  an  age  that  it  was  almofl  as  new  to  her  as  to  Fanny. 
What  a  lively  people  they  are  !  How  quick  their  eye  t  How  lightly 
they  flep !  It  is  a  charming  place !  So  chearful,  fo  animating  ?  I 
feel  myfelf  in  another  world !  Such  were  their  continual  excla- 
mations. 

It  feems  ftrange  that  ieniations  of  fuch  force  fhould  fb  quickly 
fubfide.  In  a  few  weeks,  they  become  common  place  habits ; 
and  have  loft  that  diicriminating  keen  fenfibility  by  which  the 
traveller  fhould  be  careful  to  profit  while  ^t  is  new,  and  at  its 
height ;  or  he  will  be  equally  unable  to  revive  his  own  pleafures, 
or  give  pl^afure  to  others.  A  man  of  little  remark,  who  goes 
from  city  to  city  and  land  to  land^  having  been  inattentive  to  firft 
impreilions,  will  fcarcely  be  able  to  diftinguifh  in  what  a  Kamt* 
chew  Tartar  differs  from-a  Tetit-maitrc  of  Paris.  Every  where, 
men  have  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth ;  eat,  drink,  and  deep ;  are  fub«» 
jcd  to  varieties  of  pleafure  and  pain  ;  and  fuch  purblind  travellers 
therefore  conclude,  and  affert,  that  men  are  every  where  the  fame. 
I  have  often  been  furpri/ed  at  this  want  of  tad,  this  ftupified  and 
benumbed  fenfe,  in  others :  may  the  wakeful  powers  prefcr\'c  me 
from  falling  into  the  fame  lethargy ! 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

CHRONOLOGY    OF  THE    TITLE    CITIZEN— REAL    CIVILITIES   OF  CITIZEN 

F :    TRIFLES    DESERVE    NOTICE  :    FORGETFULNESS    A  THING  NOT 

RARE    IN    FRANCE ADVICE  FOR    INNOCENT  SWEARING THE  IMPA- 
TIENCE OF  PLEASURE  IS  ITS  fiANE THE  SEARCH  NOT  FRUITLESS. 

AT  the  period  of  our  arrival  in  Paris,  the  word  Citizen  was 
not  entirely  exploded.  Above  eight  months  have  iince 
elapfed,  and  it  is  now  only  to  be  heard  in  ks  bureaux  (ftyffice,  where 
it  is  affedlation ;  or  among  the  Savoyards,  and  Me/dames  de  la 
Halle ;  who,  like  other  newly  dignified  perfons,  are  proud  to  repeat 
their  titles.  Chronological  order  therefore  requires  that,  for  a  few 
pages  to  come,  unlefs  I  fhould  be  fpeaking  of  les  marchandes  des 
modes,  lesfrifeurs,  les  decrotteurs,  and  other  perfons.  who  give  the 
toHj  I  ihould  ufe  the  word  citizen.  There  was  a  time  when  cer- 
tain people  accufed  me  of  ariftocracy ;  for  maintaining  that  this 
title,  like  all  others,  was  in  danger  of  being  mifufed.  I  hope  thefe 
fame  people  will  not  now,  when  I  ufe  it  only  as  a  hiftorian, 
accufe  me  of  being  a  jacobin. 

Citizen  F.  keeps  a  hotel  garni,  in  la  Rue  Honore.  Hither  wc 
bent  our  courfe ;  for  here  wc  were  to  gain  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Mcrcier.  Pardon  this  flip  of  the  pen:  Citizen  Mcrcier.  We 
were  received  with  fifty  f xprcffions  of  kindnefs :  in  Paris,  no  roan 
is  received  with  Icfs :  but  words  were  not  all.  I  remembered  the 
coffee-houfe,  and  the  milk,  gave  Citizen  F.  a  hint,  and  an  Eng- 
liih  breakfaft  was  prepared.  The  civility  was  the  greater,  becaufe, 
an  Englifh  breakfaft  is  no  part  of  Parifian  houfehold  economy. 

The 
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The  man,  that  would  mark  national  charader,  inuft  notice  and 
narrate  incidents,- which  appear. to  fome  too  trifling  to  defcrvc 
being  reniembcred.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  trifles  that  make 
the  grand  whole :  like  the  grains  of  land  and  the  mountain. 
Citizen  F.  and  his  kind  family  did  every  thing  the  heart  could  wifli 
to  make  a  ilrange;*  welcome :  but  he  could  not  find  the  addrefs  of 
his  friend  Mercier.  It  had  been  left  with  him  purpofely  to  give 
us  on  our  arrival ;  and  he  had  been  fb  careful  to  have  it  ready  that 
he  knew  not  what  was  become  of  it.  This  drawer,  and  that, 
were  fearched  and  refearched ;  his  wife,  his  daughter,  the  ler- 
vants,  all  were  queilioned,  all  taxed,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
French  have  fb  much  wit,  or  fb  much  vivacity,  fo  many  plea- 
fures  to  purfue,  vifits  to  return,  and  other  no  lefs  important 
afFaiiis  on  hand,  that  memory,  and  her  darling  child,  order,  are 
frequently  abfcnt.  The  fheet  forgotten,  the  boot-jack  lofl,  the 
addrefs  miflaid,  were  but  the  beginning  of  a  fet  of  experiments  on 
patience.  When  a  man  comes  to  Paris,  I  advife  him  to  add,  to 
thofe  he  may  have  already  fludied,  a  liberal  flock  of  paths  apd 
exclamations,  the  mofl  innocent  he  can  chufc ;  that  he  may  have 
a  fufficient  number  to  repeat,  as  occafion  fhall  occur,  in  order  to 
vent  his  vexation  and  grow  cool.  It  is  the  pra.dice  in  France ; 
where  the  neceffity  and  expediency  of  it  are  hourly  felt.  There 
is  little  harm  in  a  volume  of  ventre  bleus  ! 

I  did  better:  I  took  a  coach,  and  went  to  Chaillot;  where  a 
gentleman  lived,  who,  if  I  could  but  find  him,  knew  the  refidence 
of  my  wife's  father. 

The  eagcrnefs  of  enjoyment  perpetually  deflroys  pleafure. 
The  mind  is  fo  intent  on  and  fo  Impatient  to  overtake  the  objed 
of  its  purfuit  that,  though  a  thoufand  delights  fhould  in  the 
interim  prefent  themfelves,  it  rejeds  or  rather  overlooks  them  all. 
Till  its  end  is  attained,  it  has  no  feeling ;  or  none  but  that  of 

X  2  difTatisfaAion : 
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diflatisfaftion :  and  the  moment  of  attainment  is  the  beginning 
of  new  deiire ;  or  it  b  the  period  of  apathy.  From  la  Rue  Hxmari 
to  Chaillot  I  had  to  traverfe  /a  place  de  la  Concorde :  lately  la  place 
de  la  Revolution  :  previoufly  la  place  de  Louis  XV.  in  other  words 
the  place  of  fuch  magnificence,  and  the  fcene  of  fuch  horrors 
that  ♦♦♦♦** 

The  pidure  overpowers.  It  is  not  now  the  moment  to  attempt 
thofe  feeble  fketches  y^hich  I  may  be  able  to  draw.  I  am  in 
fearch  of  a  friend. 

I  was  fo  bufied  in  conje£lurcs  and  calculations,  concerning  the 
finding  or  the  not  finding  of  this  friend^  that  I  pafled  this  famous 
place,  and  the  neighbouring  Elyfian  fields,  with  but  little  confci- 
ouihefs  that  fuch  things  were ;  and  imperceptible  afifociations  of 
the  magnitude  around  me.  My  inquiries  were  not  wholly  fruit«» 
leis.  I  found  the  houfe ;  and,  though  the  inhabitant  of  whom  I 
was  in  iearch  was  gone  out  for  the  day,  I  obtained  the  information 
of  which  I  was  in  want. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIlI. 

PROJECTS  AND  MEANS  TO  STUDY  A   NATION  I   ECONOMY  ONE  OF  THEM  ! 

BARGAINING  DEFINED  :  ITS  ELOQUENCE  AND  ARTS  IN  PARIS ^A  MAN 

DOES  NOT  ALWAYS  KNOW  HIMSELF ONE  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  OF  PARIS  Z 

A    FICKLE    officer:     A    MILK-WOMAN    THAT    HAD     SUPERB   APART- 
MENTS   TO    LET A    DIGRESSIVE    BUT    CHARACTERISTIC    ANECDOTE 

THAT  EXEMPLIFIES  THE   ART    D£    SAVOIR    T/rM^— ANOTHER  OFFICER 
AS  FICKLE  AS  THE  FORMER ^THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  PRECISE  BARGAIN* 

WE  did  not  come,  like  children  to  a  fliow-box,  merely  to 
pay  for  a  peep  at  Paris :  but  to  make  ourfelves  as  vfcU 
acquainted  with  this  vail  and  multifarious  city  as  our  time,  means, 
and  faculties  would  allow.  T<^  ftudy  the  manners  we  muft 
domefticate  with  the  inhabitants.  Repeatedly  to  fee  the  national 
curioilties,  vifit  the  mufeums,  and  frequent  the  theatres,  it  was 
defirable  that  our  iituation  Ihould  approach  the  center. 

Economy  was  another  neceflary  part  of  the  plan.  If  the  bird  of 
paifage  Yliould  drop  his  ore  a  little  too  fail:,  it  does  but  induce  him 
to  haften  his  flight :  but  we  were  not  merely  birds  of  paflage.  He 
who  travels  muft  learn  to  bargain  ;  or,  he  will  not  only  be  cheated 
but  laughed  at :  yet  I  will  not  aflirm  that  it  is  not  better  to  be 
both  cheated  and  laughed  at  than  to  make  any  great  proficiency  in 
this  fcience.  To  bargain  is  to  depreciate,  to  invent  faults,  to  Ipeak 
untruths,  to  be  fufpicious,  and  to  be  fufpeded.  It  is  an  art  how- 
ever that  is  well  underftood  in  Paris ;  and,  in  defpite  of  the  bad 
qualities  juft  mentioned,  is  pradifed  with  an  affability,  and  a  grace^ 

that 
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that  tickle  a  man  out  of  his  underftanding.  The  orator  is  fo 
voluble,  he  keeps  the  beft  fide  of  the  pidlure  fo  continually  in 
view,  and  he  accompanies  his  panegyric  with  fo  many  afiertions 
that  the  perfbns  with  whom  he  is  difputing  the  point  has  too 
great  a  love  of  jufticc,  and  too  nice  a  ienie  of  honour,  not  to  be  of 
his  opinion,  that  the  agreement  is  frequently  made  ib  as  to  leave 
both  parties  in  perfeA  good  humour  with  each  other.  The  pro- 
prietor is  delighted  with  the  profpe6l  of  gain  ;  and  the  purchafer 
at  having  met  with  a  perfbn  of  fo  much  fenfe,  and  quicknefs  of 
difccrament. 

It  is  the  foible  of  Mercier  to  think  he  excels  at  making  a  bar* 
gain.  Firft  he  is  too  impatient :  next  he  is  too  proud.  He  cannot 
condefcend  to  believe  that  a  man,  of  whom  he  knows  no  ilU  will 
in  the  fame  breath  both  fwear  and  li;.  **  I  will  find  you  a  lodging,'* 
faid  Mercier. 

*  And  will  you  take  care  that  we.  (hall  not  be  honoured  like  a 
Milord  jinglais  P  We  have  no  fuch  prctcnfions.' 

".  Leave  that  to  me.     Do  not  I  know  Paris  ?'* 

*  No,  my  good  Mercier :  there  arc  certain  points,  and  this  is  one 
of  them,  which,  though  you  are  a  native  of  Paris,  were  you  to 
refide  there  a  thouiand  years  you  would  never  know.  The  acute- 
nefs  of  your  difcernment  is  duped  by  the  keennefs  of  your  fen- 
fibility.* 

I  have  often  wondered  why-  a  dog  will  fomctimes  make  feveral 
turns,  round  and  round,  before  he  lies  down.  In  fearch  of  a  place 
of  repofe,  we  Nvere  obliged  to  turn  up  and  turn  down  many  a  ftrect, 
and  many  a  dark  and  dirty  ftair-cafe,  before  it  could'  be  found. 
One  at  length  having  been  difcovcrcd,  terms  agreed  on,  and  our 
trunks  conveyed  to  the  place,  wC  were  again  obliged  to  diflodge ; 
becaufe,  unlefs  carneft  be  given,  the  parties  have  a  right,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  Paris,  to  renounce  the  bargain.     The  pcrfba 
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who  lived  in  thefc  lodgings,  which  he  defired  to  let,  having  let 
them,  repented.  He  was  an  officer  of  rank,  in  the  army ;  and  I 
was  a  little  vexed,  and  ftill  more  lurprifed.  Both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  France,  however,  will  tell  you  that  to.be  fickle  is  not 
there  held  to  be  one  of  the  feven  deadly  fins. 

Our  fearch  was  again  to  begin ;  and  was  very  near  ending  in 
ibmething  like  the  fame  way.  Madame  du  P.  is  a  laitiere,  in  la 
Rue  Honore — I  find  I  muft  renounce  the  term  citizen ;  or  rather 
ufc  it  only  when  it  fhall  come  with  grace,  and  feeling.  In  the 
prefent  cafe,  Madame  du  P.,  miIi*woman,  is  fo  charadcriftic !  It 
paints — ^Madame  du  P.  had  fuperb  apartments  to  let. 

I  wi(h  I  had  the  art  of  making  a  graceful  digreflSon ;  for  I  often 
find  myfelf  inclined  to  digrefs ;  and,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  the 
inclination  is  irrefiftible. 

In  the  year  1783,  foon  after  my  firft  arrival  at  Paris,  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  worthy  man,  the  father  of  a  large  family,  of  a 
lively  imagination,  fadly  addicted  to  the  fin  of  poetry;  now 
fancying  himfelf  a  ihepherd,  now  a  farmer,  and  anon  a  gardener ; 
delighting  himfelf  with  rural  images,  which  danced  before  him 
though  he  were  walking  the  fi:reets,  or  contemplating  the  bare 
walls  of  a  grange ;  and  determining,  as  far  as  pofilble,  to  enjoy  the 
double  pleafures  of  town  and  country.  For  this  purpofe  he  took 
a  houfe  in  the  fkirts  of  Paris,  on  high  ground,  where  he  could 
have  a  view  of  both.  This  houfe  was  old,  the  walls  were  cracked, 
the  plafter  falling  off,  the  doors  full  of  holes  and  crevices,  and  the 
whole  manfion  in  as  bare  and  defblate  a  fiate  as  one  of  Mrs.  Rat« 
clifFe's  midnight  cafl:les.  Appertaining  to  it  were  a  yard  and 
garden,  worthy  of  itfclf;  large,  overrun  with  weeds,  and  orna* 
metited  with  a  puddle  of  muddy  water. 

I  was  invited  to  fee  his  new  acquifition :  as  was  another  friend, 
'  a  Frenchman,  who  happened  to  arrive  at  the  fame  time.     The 
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owner  ihewcd  \is  his  premiies ;  and,  having  fome  knowledge  of 
his  charader,  it  a  little  moderated  my  furprife  at  the  enjoyment 
ivhich  I  faw  he  really  felt.  It  was  different,  howcfver,  when  I 
liftened  to  the  eulogiums  of  his  friend;  which,  as 'we  walked  from 
one  naked  winterly  room  to  another^  were  endleis.  Mass,  vrai^. 
mentf  mon  ami,  ceft  etonnant!  Ceji  magnifiqtie!  Cejifuperhe!  Ce/i 
d^lkieux  !  En  viriti,  vaus  ites  logS  en  prince  !  Salle  a  manger,  falon 
fuperhe,  chamhres  a  coucher,  jardln,  belle  vue,  de  Teau^  de  Talr,  vous 
avez  tout !  Tout !  "  'Tis  afionifhing,  my  good  friend  !  Magni- 
ficent! Superb!  Delicious! — Dining-room,  grand  ialoon,  bed- 
chambers, garden,  a  fine  profpeift,  water,  air,  every  thing  the  heart 
can  wi(h !  The  manfion  of  a  prince  !**  Crevices  in  doors,  win- 
dows patched  with  paper,  decayed  walls,  and  dirty  floors  and' 
flair- cafes  do  not  prefent  the  fame  pidure  to  a  French  as  they 
do  to  an  Engliih  imagination.  The  aforefaid  /avoir  vhre  is  the 
art  of  feeing,  and  particularly  of  making  others  fee,  the  bright 
and  pleafant  fide  of  the  objedl. 

The  apartments  of  Madame  du  P.  might,  without  much  exag« 
geration,  be  called  fuperb :  arm-chairs,  with  cushions,  fcttees, 
fophas,  the  pink  coverings  all  of  flowered  fatin,  fcarlct  hangings 
and  curtains  that  corrcfponded,  with  a  balcony  that  looked  into 
a  dirty  cow-hou(e,  and  a  flair-cafe  as  dark  as  a  Cimcrian  den. 
The  firfl  were  much  too  fine  for  ufc ;  and  the  latter  no  lefs  dif- 
agreeable  than  inconvenient.  Finery  however  is  fcducing,  we 
were  weary  of  our  fearch,  Madame  Du  P.  confuted  every  objec- 
tion, and  once  more  our  agreement  was  made. 

I  had  been  taught  caution,  and  gave  earnefl.  It  was  well  I  did 
fo.  An  ofiicer — ^Paris  is  full  of  officers — ^An  officer  had  befn 
feveral  times  to  fee  thefe  lodgings ;  and  could  not  decide  whether 
he  did  or  did  not  like  them.  He  returned^  foon  after  we  were 
gone ;  and,  when  he  was  told  they  were  let,  his  doubts,  inflantly 
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vanlihed :  he  would  give  fifty  livres  a  month  more  than  we  gave ; 
and,  when  our  trunks  came,  it  was  only  by  infifting  that  they 
were  fuffered  to  enter.  The  officer  grew  fo  enamoured  of  the 
houfe  that,  fince  he  could  not  have  the  firft  floor,  he  took  the 
fecond.  Thofe  things  only  are  precious  that  are  beyond  our  reach : 
the  wifdom  to  enjoy  that  which  .we  poiTefi  neither  man  nor 
woman  has  yet  attained. 

For  the  infonnation  of  travellers^  they  muii:  be  warned-  to  be 
very  precife>  iii  the  terms  and  articles  of  fuch  treaties.  Mercier 
imagined  he  had  nioft  carefully  ftipulated  for  every  convenience. 
Kitchen  utenfils,  tea  equipage,  linen,  all  that  we  could  want. 
The  officer  s  advance  had  taught  Madame  Du  P.,  milk- woman, 
to  recoUedl  that  towels,  knives  and  forks,  and  I  know  not  what 
befide,  had  never  been  individually  mentioned :  for  which  ihe  only 
defired  an  addition  of  one  louis  a  month.  I  advife  thofe  of  my 
friends  who  come  abroad  to  provide  themfelves  with  money  and 
good  humour. 
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the  famous  tnonailcry  of  the  Jacobins,*  from  which  the  clubbifts 
took  their  name,  where  now  a  market  is  building :  and  near  thAt 
the  church  of  St.  Boch ;  on  the  walls  of  which  were  indenting^ 
made  by  the  cannon  balls  of  the  famous  1 8th  of  Vendemlaire,  whea 
the  Sedions  rofe  againft  the  Diredory,  and  fo  many  hundreds  of 
the  aflailants  were  maflacred.  The  Sedions,  a  difordered  multi- 
tude, came  down  la  Rue  Neuve  St.  Roch  :  their-  opponents  were 
Rationed  oppoiite  in  la  Rue  Dauphin ;  and  the  cannon  of  the  latter 
did  dreadful  execution. 

I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  church  and  monafiery  for* 
merly  belonging  to  the  Capuchins,  famous  for  the  great  men  it 
has  produced,  f     Faffing  it  eighteen  years  ago,  1  remember  the 


*  Sebaftian  Michaeliswa^  theprojeAor  of  thisxnonafterjr;  of  whcMn  litderemaric- 
ible  b  recorded,  except  that  lie  was  the  autKor  of  two  abfurd  books.  One  was— The 
true  Hiftory  of  what  pafled  during  the  exorc^g  of  three  Girb,  pofi&fled  by  Devib, 
in  Flanders :  and  the  other — A  Treatife  on  the  Vocation  of  Sorcerers  and  Magicians. 

f  Le  Pere  Ange  de  Joyeufe  was  of  this  order ^  and  lies  buried  here.  The  Ton  of 
William  Vifcount  of  Joycufe,  he  fervcd  with  diftin6Hon  $  till  the  death  of  his  wife, 
and  a  irifion  which  he  iiippofed  he  faW|  induced  hint  to  become  a  ci^pitchiii*  Tbe 
year  afterward^  Henry  IIL  was  petitioned  by  the  Parifians  to  return  to  their  city; 
and  Le  Pere  Angc  (Father  Angel  ^  or,  the  angelic  Father)  undertook  to  prcfent  their 
requeft.  He  departed  in  proceffion,  at  the  head  of  the  deputies,  ^nging  pfalms 
and  litanies*  That  he  nught  imitate  Chrift  afcending  Moui^t  (Calvary,  he  wote  a 
crown  of  thorns,  carried  a  large  wooden  crois,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  aAors,  who  in  thofe  times  performed  the  paffion  of  oiir  Saviour.  All  the 
other  deputies  wore  the  drefs  of  penitents*  The  king  was  at  vefpers,  when  this ' 
iingular  dqputation  arriyed^and  faw  Le  Pere  Ange  enter  the  church,  naked  to  the 
waift,  and -heartily  fcourged  by  two  capuchins.  .This  pious  farce  was  the  caufe  of 
much  merriment.  When  Tpuloufe  was  afterward  in  a  ftate  of  revolt,  the  Pope 
granted  him  a  difpenfation,  and  he  threw  afide  his  hood  for  the  fword.  He  at  length 
made  his  peace  with  Henry  IV ;  and  was-  honoured  with  the  dignity  of  Marflial  of 
France :  but  foon  after,  fiamding  on  a  balcony  ui^der  which  many  people  were  gazing 
at  him  and  the  king,  Henry  faid  to  him-^^  It  appears  to  me,  coufin,  they  are  qpite 
pleafed  to  fee  an  apofiate  king  and  an  unfrocked  monk  together/'  The  angelic 
fether,  or  marihal,  took  pet  at  this  pleafantry ;  and  immediately  again  put  on  the  cowL 
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deep  arid  fofooraus  voices  of  the  fathers  chaunting  their  mafs.-  The 
monotx>iioua  ibunds  were  awful:  I  then  grieved  that  they  could 
^ve  fuch  dignity  to  deIuiion«  The  moaaftery  and  the  church  are 
become,  t&e  barracks  of  ioldiers;  and  I  now  grieve  that  fiich 
violence  has  been  done  to  men^  whoie  errors  patience  ought  to  have 
irdoiafied  witb^  tiU  they  ihoiild  have  beeii  reformed.  Of-thefe  errors 
who  xran^  have  toa  deep  aienfe !  But,  if  eveiy  man  who  may  think 
another  in  error  had  ^  a  right  over  his  li&^  and  his  means*  of  exift^ 
eitce/wEoie  means:  of  eziftebce>  wftiofe  life  would  :be  iaie^  The 
^dds  of  frsedom  are  dii  friedds  of  peace:'  mehl,  who  are  guilty 
of  periecutidA,  are  the  £riends  and  promoters  of  tyra^y;  no 
matter  for  their >  ied,^  their  part^>  ^or  their  denoknination.  Fair 
names  cannot  iandify  foul  dieedfiL  '     ' 

LesEeuilJans,^  another  celebi^ted  monaileiyy  is  now  devoted  to 
the  military.  There  is  more  triitfa  than-wt&'in  the  punilers  of 
Parisy  who  fay  the  church  is  now  indeed  become  a  church^  militants 
To  the  eiaft  of  Les  feuillans,  the  eye  is  ibruck  by  a  large  dome; 
which  ftill  regains  an  ornament  to  this  the  grandeft  quarter  of 


*  Jean  dc  la  Barricrc,  abbot  and  reformer  of  this  order,  is  iaii  to  have  fo  revived 
and  increafed  monaftic  atijderities',  that  he  and  'liis  monks  wetc  accnftomed  to'  drin||: 
out  of  humanlkulb.  iThe  tttravagant'  antics  of  piety  ieeoa  to  Jia(ve  excoBded  evea 
the££Honsof  poetx^.      »  .     .  . 

Jacob  Bunel,  a  famous  painter  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  was  employed  to  paint 
the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  Les  ^euillans.  The  fubjeft  was  the  Aflumption  of 
the  Virgin;  and  Bunel,  being  a  proteftant/rcfofed  to  paint  the  "Virgin  afcending : 
which  'figure  ^as  therefore  the  work  of  La  Foflk  His  aeal  Was  gr^t ;  but  fak 
notions  on  the  ipie&ion  of  idolatry  could  not  have  been  very  dear*  The  dciceqt 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  in  the  church  of  the  Auguftine  firiars,  was  by  Bund';  and  idola- 
trous or  not,  was  pronounced  by  the  great  Pouffin,  as  Pilkington  tells  us,  to  be  the ' 
beft  pIAure  in  Paris.  In  the  Ailgemeines  KunJUer^extam^  printed  at  Zurich  in  1779, 
it  is  faid  the  wife  of  Bunel  cxcrcifed  the  art  of  pamting  with  fuch  induftry  and  (kill 
Bs  to  excel  her  hufband. 

Paris, 
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Paris.  Before  the  revelation,  it  beloifged  to  the  convent  of  Les 
Fillts  de  TAffomption ;  it  is  now  become  a  granarjTt  and  a  hay  loft, 
for  the  troops  that  regulate  the  religion  and  the  liberty  of  France. 
The  cupola  is  panited  in  frefco,  by  La  Fofle ;  had  it  been  by 
Raphael,  its  fate  had  probably  been  the  fame. 

Thefe  are. but  the  principal  of  the  &mous  places  in.thts  neigh<» 
bourhood ;  but  ftrangers,  walking  down  la  Rue  Shnori,  may  think 
thefe  few  intecefting,  and  ieck  for  further,  information* 

Of  places  and  of  builcKngs,  fuddcnly  become  remarkable  durii^ 
the  ihort  fpace  .tiiat  had  dapied  fincc  I  had  feen  this  city;  how 
fmall  a  portion  are  the  few  here,  enumerated*  Can,  the  foreigners^ 
who  come  now  to  view  Paris^  pais  through. the  ftreets  without  any 
icnfe,  any  feeling,  any  the  leaft  recolledion,  much  leis  reiearch^ 
concerning  what  has  been,  and  what  is  ?  Their  thoughts,  if  they 
have  any,  are  known  to  themielves;  but  the  faces  I  have  endea- 
voured to  ftudy  appeared  as  uncomicious  of  fuch  almofl:  miraculous 
events  as  if  they  had  never  been.  .  I  have  Itftened  to  their  coui* 
ver&tion ;  and,  ibme  few  friends  of  my  own  excepted,  I  never 
heard  a  queiHon  of  this  nature  that  they  aiked,  or  an  inquiry  that 
they  made.  To  them  it  ieemed  indifferent  whether  a  qertain 
plat  of  ground  contained  a  monaitery  or  a  market :  or  whether 
the  walls  refbunded  with  the  canto  Jermo  of  monks,,  or  the  neighing 
of  hories.  They  find  themfelves  at  Paris,  but  know^  not  why^ 
they  came  there ;  and  are  perplexed  to  find  an  anfwer  if  the 
queflion  be  afked.  Incredible !  Is  there  no  employment  £br  fuck 
idlers  not  even  in  this  theatre  of——?  It  is  not  a  word  or  n 
volume  that  can  convey  the  multitude  of  afTociations^ 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

VOKMER  VISITS  TO  FR.AKCE  OF  PRESENT  UTILITY :  STRONG  IMPRESSIONS 

OF  A  SUDDEN  CHANGE  OF  SCENE  :   LANDSCAPE,  -COSTUiyiE,  AND  VARI* 

.  OUS  APPEARANCES  :    GIRLS   WITH    NAKED  LEGS  }    BAREFOOT  FRIARS  } 

MAN  IN  A  WHIMSICAL  DRESS PARIS  AND  ITS  VARIETIES  OF  STRANGE 

FORMS  AND  FIGURES  :  MONKS}  ABBES  ;  WOMEN— CHANGES  EFFECTED 
BY  THE  REVOLUTION  :  DISGUSTING  WHISKERS  J  FEW  WELL  DRESSED 
men:  the  DIRTY  AND  THE  SLOVENLY  INNUMERABLE DESCRIP- 
TION OF  A  VERY  COMMON  COSTUME— SELF-IMPORTANCE  A  NATIONAL 
TDEFECT^ 

IT  was  no  fmall  fubjed  of  fatisfadion  to  me  tliat  I  hatd  twice 
viiited  France  before  the  revolution^  had  refided  feveral  months 
m  Paris,  and  had  ftudied  the  people  and  made  memorandums, 
fufficiently  to  have  a  firm  recoUedion  of  many  former  appear- 
ances, and  incidents. 

Seldom  in  my  life  have  I  felt  fenfations  of  greater  liirprife  than 
in  the  year^  1 JSZ,  when  I  firft  landed  ^t  Calais.  I  had  done  little 
more  than  crofs  a  large  river^  and  found  the  fcene  as  totally  changed 
as  if  I  had  travdled  to  Thibet :  4t  was  neither  the  fame  laftdfcape, 
the  fame  forms,  the  fame  people,  the  fame  language,  the  fame 
dreis,  the  fame  voices,  nor  the  fame  manners. 

The  differences  were  io  general,  and  (o  great,  that  admiration 
was  Ibmetimes  expreifed  by  laughter,  ibmetimes  by  gazing,  and 
Sometimes  by  deep  regret.  Here  I  faw  a  group  of  girls  in  coarfe 
Ibiped  Jackets^  blue  petticoats,  naked  legs,  and  wooden  Ihoes,  or 
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flippers  that  could  not  but  hamper  their  gait.  They  talked  loud, 
laughed^  and  had  no  apparent  fenie  of  bafhiulnefi.  Good  God, 
iaid  I,  why  are  they  not  Engliih  ? 

Near  the  pier  head,  two  barefoot  friars  were  walking ;  one  with 
his  hood  up,  and  the  other  with  a  tonfured  crown.  * 

A  little  further  flood  a  diminutive  man,  in  a  grey  iilk  coat, 
coarfe  green  ftockings,  dirty  (hoes,  an  arm,  hat,  a  muff,  a  bag,  a 
fword,  and  a  fblitaire.  His  nofe  was  ihort,  broad,  and  turned  up ; 
his  forehead  low,  his  complexion  fallow;  his  beard  and  brow 
black  ;  his  mouth  wide ;  and  his  eyes  funken,'  piercing,  and  fmalL 
I  burd:  into  laughter.  Impertinent  untutored  blockhead !  What 
knew  I  of  this  man*s  real  worth  i  When  I  landed,  the  people  met 
me  only  to  welcome  and  af!brd  me  aid.  They  law  fuch  animals 
as  myfelf  come  over  daily ;  and  had  learned  better  manners. 
^^  Arrived  at  Paris,  the  objeds  crouded  infinitely,  too  fafV  for  the 

eye  to  meafure,  or  memory  to  retain.  Rarely  could  I  meet  a 
£gure  fiich  as  I  then  fuppofed  a  inan  would  deiire  to  be.  Th6 
diminutive  caricature  of  Calais  vras  every  where :  I  crofled  him  at 
every  turning ;  and  with  fo  little  variation  that  I  fcarccly  could 
tell  whether  it  was  him,  or  was  not.  . 

Then  the  monks :.  white,  black,  and  grey  ;  who,  if  they  were 
not,  aU  looked  to  be  fat.  I  was  amazed  to  fee  them  walking  the 
ilrcets.     I  had  imagined  they  were  every  one  (hut  up.  id  cells. 

The  abbe's,  too ;  a  prim  race,  of  which  I  had  fio  previous  con- 
ception :  their  dreis,  including  fiockings,  now  black,  now  brown, 
and  now  purple :  ibme  with  fliort  iilk  cloaks,  fome  without :  diis 
with  his  hair  in  a  fmgle  curl,  below  his  ihoulders :  the  next  in  a 
clofe  round  wig,  always  with  a  black  patch,  on  the  crown :  fomc 
of  worn  and  rufty  appearance;  fome  iprace,  nay  elegant;  and 
others,  the  greater  number,  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  but  like 
repaired  churches,  motley  built :  or  old  walls,  half  wbite-waflied : 

indigence 


indigenoe  cmJcavDuring  to  look  gay ;  an  appearance  never  nacom* 
mon  in  France ;  though  various  in  form,  drefs,  and  manner. 

How  fhall  I  piAure  the  woilien  ?  In  England,  I  had  left  them 
clean  and  cofiorpad;  wearing  flays  and  hate,  and  never  venturing 
Co  ihdtc  at  xnea:  in  France,  and  efpecially  in  Paris,  then-  dreis 
was  loofe,  iHdom  either  neat  or  entix^ely  clean,  their  looks  bold, 
their  ftep  ihort,  the  jet  of  their  gait  and  hips  afSbded,  their  faces 
bare,  unihaded  by  hat  or  bonnet,  their  general  drefs  a  jacket  and 
petticoat,  the  apton-fhing  tight,  ib  as  to  divide  the  overhanging 
wtfifl.  How  did  the  image  of  neat  and  decent  modefty  fwim  before 
my  eyes,  and  torment  my  thoughts.  I  could  not  endure  that  ther^ 
ihouid  be  a.  nation  of  women  Hy  different  from  that  which  I  con» 
ceived  to  be.  the  model  of  propriety,  elegance,  and  virtue. 

The  revolutionary  ipirit  has  not  been  limited  to  political  and 
civil  ini&utions ;  it  has  pervaded  every  department  of  life.  Monks 
and  abbes,  with  mofis,  iiik  coats,  arm  hats,  and  all  the  affimitating 
coftume,  have  difappeared.  The  well  drefled  men  are  either  mili* 
tary,  or  habited  fo  like  the  Engliih  as  to  feem  almoil;  the  fame 
people.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  us  by  diflerence 
of  deportment,  difFerence'of  phyiiogaomy,  and  by  an  overgrown 
bufh  of  hair,  on  each  cheek.  Some  of  the  Engliih  a^ft  this 
diigufting  appearance ;  which,  without  powder,  gives  a  man  the 
air  of  an  aflaifin ;  and,  with,  that  of  a  grey  baboon.  Nothing  but 
the  frequency  of  the  objeft  can  reconcile  it  to  the  eye. 

But  the  well  dreiled  men  are  very  few :  the  revolution  has  iat 
from  entirely  corre Aed  the  propeniity  of  the  lovwr  orders  to  floven- 
linefs.  That  the  phlegmatic  German,  who  fits,  walks,  or  works, 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  fhould  be  carele(s  concerning  his 
appearamce  is  but  the  refult  of  his  oorrefponding  habits :  but  that 
the  great  mafs  of  a  nation  with  fo  much  vivacity,  fo  vain,  fb  con- 
tinually boafting  of  fuperiof  grace,  and  of  giving  the  ton  to  all 
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Europe,  I  miilake,  to  the  i;vhole  univerfe,  that  the  great  mafi  of 
fuch  a  nation,  I  fay,  ihould  be  flovenly  is  a  phenomenon  which 
at  firft  view  aftoniihes  an  Engliihman,  who  has  only  heard  their 
charader  from  their  own  mouths.  Long  pantalocms,  once  put  on 
and  never  changed  till  they  are  cndrdy  worn  out,  linen  not  fit  to 
be  feen  and  therefore  concealed,  a  great  coat  dangling  to  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  buttoned  up  and  wom  alfo  while  it  will  laft,  a  nifty 
round  hat,  uncombed  hair,  fierce  whifkers,  a  dirty  chin  and  a 
handkerchief  tied  not  under  but  over  it,  and  not  of  muflin  or  filk 
but  of  coarfe  coloured  linen  raxtly  wafhed,  fiich  is  the  figure  not 
perhaps  of  the  majority,  but  certainly  of  great  numbers  of  the 
men  to  be  met  of  an  evening  even  in  cofiee-houies.  Such  are 
hundreds  of  the  figures  that  croud  together  at  all  hours  of  the  dtfy« 
and  walk  the  Palais  Royal,  fill  the  billiard  rooms,  and  exhibit 
themfelves  in  all  public  places  where  the  entrance  is  free.  At 
fbme  even  of  the  dancing  gardens  on  the  BaukvarJs,  they  find  tt 
necefiary  to  write  over  the  door — ^^  Admittance  to  perfbns  decently 
dreiTed." 

The  French  charader  b  cnterprifing,  forward,  impelled  by 
curiofity,  not  eafily  repulfed,  and  with  little  of  that  ihynefs  which 
in  the  Englifh  is  fometimes  pride,  and  fbmetimts  a  foolifh  feeling 
of  fhame,  but  often  likewife  a  decent  ienfe  of  propriety.  It 
appears  as  if  a  Frenchman  imagines  he  has  only  to  fhow  himfelf 
to  be  admired.  If  he  publicly  write,  fpeak,  or  ad,  he  afiTumes 
importance.  If  his  portrait  be  painted,  his  head  muft  be  thrown 
back,  his  breaft  forward,  and  his  air  mufl  either  be  fmiling,  dig* 
nified,  or  difdaii^ful :  in  his  own  language  it  mufl  tmpofeJ*  Would 
he  permit  his  numerous  good  qualities  to  adt  unafiededly,  and 
without  qflentation,  he  would  indeed  be  admirable !  But  he  hides 
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the  real  worth  of  his  chara^cr,  which  is  often  great,  by  his  open 
and  extraragant  claims  to  fuperiority ;  and,  when  he  happens  to 
have  leis  than  a  comipon  ihare  of  underftanding,  fometimes  his 
ludicrous  impertinence  almoft  levels  him  with  the  ape. 

Theie  are  not  the  aifertions  of  arrogance^  and  prejudice ;  they 
are  the  fixed  fentiments  of  nations.  Spaniard,  Italian,  German, 
Englilh,  nay  the  French  themfelves  continually  repeat  the  accufa- 
tion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fay  what  people  have  really  the 
leafl  national  vanity ;  each  difcovering  itfelf  to  be,  on  fbme  occa- 
fions,  fb  abfurdly  felf-fufficient :  but  the  French  exceed  all  others  in 
and  fatigue  them  by  their  incefTant  claims  to-  pre* eminence ;  by* 
their  aflertions  that  they  arc  the  mofi:  polifhed  of  nations ;  that 
they  alone  underfUnd  ^[^Jhvoir  vhre,  the  art  of  living ;  that  their 
language  is  univerfal,  their  poets  inimitable,  their  tafte  infallible, 
and  their  excellence  in  the  fine  arts  fupreme.  Nq  one  of  them 
perhaps  ever  wrote  or  fpoke  exa<5lly  thefe  words ;  but  the  meaning 
and  fpirit  of  them  are  daily  printed,  and  hourly  repeated. 

The  French  are  a  capable  nati<»i,  a  nation  of  ambition,  a  nation 
of  grdat  and  daring  enterprize ;  it  is  therefore  a  nation  worthy  to 
hear  the  truth.  If  told  by  themfelves,  it  has  too  often  been  flip- 
pofed  the  railing  of  the  fktirifl,  or  the  libeller ;  and,  if  by  foreigners, 
the  efFufion  of  partial  ignorance,  the  exacerbations  of  malevolence, 
ot  the  inye^ives  of  envy ;  yet ^ the  repetition  mufl  be  rifked. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

THE  stranger's  first  EMPLOYMENT — HOUSES  OF  PARIS  DESCRIBED  ; 
MISTAKEN  FOR  PRISONS — STREETS  SILENT,  LONG,  AND  NARROW-— 
h6t£LS — COURT  YARDS  AND  COACH  DOORS :  BUSINESS  OF  THB 
PORTER GENERAL  EFFECT ^EACH  h6teL  HAS  VARIOUS  INHABI- 
TANTS— CONTRAST  BETWEEN  THB  VARIOUS  QyARTERS  OsP  PARIS} 
SOME  MEAN  AND  MISERABLE,  OTRBR8  SUPREMELY  GRAND— *THB 
MEANS  OF  GRANDEUR  PAINFUL  TO  RSCOLLBCTtQN« 


ON  our  firil  arrival  in  a  great  city,  the  attention  is  ibongly 
attraded  by  the  novelty  and  afpcA  of  the  funounding 
objeds.  We  arc  eager  to  walk  abroad ;  we  regard  the  appearance 
of  the  hottfb,  read  the  bilk  pafted  <m  the  walb^  the  infcriptiona 
painted^on  the  figns,  and  g^e  at  a  tbouiand  novelties ;  the  cauie 
and  meaning  of  which  we  caoaot  divine.  A  defcription  of  the 
chief  remadLS  and  feelings  that  occurred,  when  thefe  iallies  were 
firil  made^  will  perhaps  beil  afl^rd  the  information  I  wiih  to  comr« 
municate,  and  give  the  tnieft  pidures. 

The  houies  of  Paris  are  all  either  of  flone  oac  &ced  with  mortar^ 
ib  as  to  reiemble  fione.'  By  an  EngliOiman,  they  are  thought 
extremely  high :  they  have  ufually  five^  iiz>  or  more  {]x)ries  from  the 
ground ;  and  the  principal  ftories  are  all  lofty.  The  colour  they 
ibon  acquire  is  a  dirty  grey :  the  windows  of  the  ground  floor  are 
often  guarded  by  large  ironbars^  and  are  ieldom  clean.  By  the 
firft  that  I  noticed  I  was  deceived,  and  more  than  once  thought 
the  houie  a  prifon. 

The  ilreets  are  generally  long,  and  narrow ;  the  principal  of 
them^  where  the  hdtcls  of  the  wealthy  have  been  built,  are  filent 
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and  hate  6cw  paflengers.  The  grand  hotels  have  ipacious  court* 
yards ;  but  thb  inferior  ones,  inftead  of  ftreet  doors,  have  unwieldy 
folding  gates,  called  partes  cocheres,  that  lead  either  to  a  dark 
avenue  or  gloomy  kind  of  outward  halU  on  one  fide  of  which  is  a 
fmall  and  generally  dirty  dwelling-place  for  the  perfon  who  attends 
the  gate.  This  perfon  is  called  le  Concierge^  h  Smffe^  or,  le  Portiere 
acconHng  to  the  fize  and  deftination  of  the  building*  He  is  gene- 
rally a  fhoemaker,  tailor,  or  of  fome  fedentary  profeffion ;  has  often 
a  wife,  and  is  the  guardian  of  the  premlfes*  Mofl  h6tels  arc 
inhabited  by  feveral  families^  The  French  never  give  a  double 
knocl  at  thefe  gates ;  which  during  the  day  are  open,  in  all  fmall 
hotels;  and  the  words  parkz  auportier,  "  fpeak  to  the  porter," 
aie  written  over  his  lodge; 

The  dingy  tone  of  the  hotifes,  their  great  height,  mafiy  gate$^ 
and  tall  folding  windows ,  daik  with  dirt>  feldom  painted  once  ia 
many  years,  with  the  filence  oi  the  fireets^  and  their  length  and 
narrownefs,  produce  an  e^d  that  is  far  from  plea£ng ;  though  it 
often  has  fbnaething  of  grandeur.  They  Ibrm  a  vifla  that>  infiead 
of  being  as  an  EngliflmKm  experts  gay,  is  abfolutely  gloomy^  I 
fpeak  now  of  thofe  fbeets  in  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  and,  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  city,  the  ChaufS^  d'Antin,  which  are  inha* 
bited  by  the  great  and  the  wealthy.  Of  thefe  two  qiiarters  of  the 
town,  the  Chaufle  d*Antin  is  much  the  xnofl  lively ;  it  being  the 
latefl  built,  and  the  moft  fafhionable.  I  cannot  fay  houfe  rent, 
for  it  feldom  happens  that  aft  individual  hires  one  of  the&  h6tek 
aitirely  for  himfelf,  but  lodgings,  in  the  fafhionable  quarter,  are 
intolerably  dear :  before  the  peace  and  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh^ 
in  the  fauxbourg  $t.  Germain  fhey  wera  to  be  had  remarkably 
cheap. 

Nothing  can  perhaps  f>e  in  greater  eontrafl  than  the  difTerent 
pares  of  Ptois^  and  the  efieds  they  produce  upon  a  foreigner. 

Before 
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Before  his  arrival,  he  had  heard  of  this  as  the  moft  magnificent  of 
cities :  if,  coming  from  London,  he  enters  it  by  the  ^uxbourg  St, 
Denis,  the  appearances  I  have  defcribed  are  favourable,  and  pleafing^ 
compared  to  what  there  meet  his  eye.  Yet  this  fauxbourg  by  no 
means  exceeds,  or  perhaps  equals,  thofe  of  St.  Marcel,  St.  Antoinct 
and  feveral  others :  in  all  of  them  meanncfs,  filth,  and  poverty 
predominate.  It  is  true,  they  fwarm  with  inhabitants;  and  in 
this  reiped  have  the  advantage,  if  the  afpe<%  of  what  is  or  appears 
to  be  miiery  can  be  fo  called. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  fhould  enter  this  metropolb  coming 
from  Verfailles,  or  St.  Germain  en  laye,  how  great  would  be  his 
aftoniihment  at  this  firft  view  of  its  magnificence.  By  a  fpacious 
road,  between  a  continued  double  avenue  of  {lately  trees,  he  arrives 
at  the  barrier  of  Chaillot.  It  is  but  a  toll  gate ;  where  cattle  and 
provifions,  arriving  from  that  fide  of*  the  country,  are  taxed ;  jnet 
it  is  a  fuperb  building,  with  maily  pillars. 

From  this  eminence,  the  grandeur  of  the  view  cannot  be 
deicribed ;  it  can  only  be  imagined.  The  objeds  of  which  it  is 
formed  are  individually,  perhaps,  liable  to  much  cenfure;  yet 
they  form  a  very  extraordinary  whole.  It  is  one  fcene  of  a  vaft 
expanie  of  foliage,  formed  by  the  innumerable  and  majeftic  trees 
of  the  Elyfian  fields  and  the  gardens  of  the  TutUeries,  intermingled 
with  palaces,  the  bridges  and  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  and  com* 
pleted  by  the  city  itielf,  in  perfpedive,  and  the  lof^  towers,  fpires, 
and  domes,  by  which  it  is  overlooked. 

The  man  that  (hould  defire  to  enjoy  a  fine  dream,  a  beatic  vifion 
of  Paris,  ihould  come  to  this  height,  and  look  before  him  for  half 
an  hour ;  -  then  defcend  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleria, 
and,  having  feen  the  fofaJe  of  the  palace,  return  without  pro- 
x;ceding  one  ftep  further.  It  would  be  food  for  imagination, 
remembrance^  and  regret^  throjugh  life;  he  would  evcrlaftingly 
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proclaim  P^ris  the  moft  aftoniihing  of  cities^  the  moft  fplendid  of 
the  works  of  man,  and  undoubtedly  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 
I  once  had  a  fenfation,  while  contemplating  this  part  of  it, 
which  I  ihall  never  forget.     It  was  in  the  year  17  88:  I  was 
{landing  in  la  Place  de  Louis  XV.  near  the  equeftrian  flatue  from 
which  it  then  took  its  name ;  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Tuil* 
leries  were  on  my  back ;  on  the  right  was  the  newly  erefted  magni- 
ficent pile  called  le  Garde  des  Meubles  du  Rot  (now  the  Admiralty) 
with  the  wideft  ftrcet  in  the  city,  terminated  by  the  numerous 
columns  of  la  Madeleine  i  on  the  left  were  the  river  and  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  with  the  diftant  dome  of  the  Invalides ;  and.  in 
front  the  Elyfian  Fields,  with  the  grand  vifta  and  fyperb  iron 
gates  which  then  adorned  the  brow  of  the  hill.   Viewing  it  where 
I  now  ftand,  exclaimed  I  in  ecftacy,  it  is  the  city  of  the  Gods ! 
Inftantly  recolleAing  myfelf,  I  looked  at  the  people,  who  flood 
gazing  at  me  while  I  was  in  this  trance :  they  were  in  rags,  many 
without  ihoes  or  {lockings,  and  moft  or  all  with  fallow  faniine  hi 
their  looks.     The  very  blood  and  marrow,  faid  I,  of  theie  and 
their  fellow  wretches,  have  been  wrought  up  into  mortar  for  the 
palaces  that  excite  this  admiration.    Would  they  had  never  been ! 
It  was  a  cruel  thought ;  and  fiich  thoughts  have  had  cruel  con* 
fcquences :  yet  there  is  fo  much  juftice  in  them,  and  they  call 
•  fo  loudly  for  the  ierious  attention  of  every  clafs  of  men,  that  thdy 
ought  never  to  be  fuppreffcd ;  though  they  ought  moft  carefully 
to  be^fb  delrvered  as  to  produce  good,  and  not  evil. 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 

COURSE  OF  THE  RIVER  SEINE — THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  PARTS  OF  PARIS 
—THE  SEINE  DESCRIBED,  IN  SUMMER  AND  IN  WINTER:  ONE  CONSE* 
QUENCE  OF  ITS  INUNDATIONS—^MAJESTIC  APPEARANCE  OP  TH£ 
<2yAT8  ;  VIEWED  FROM  LE  ^ONT  NEUF  AND  LE  MN^  nSS  TUILLEMISa-^ 
OBJECTS  THAT  DEGRADE  THE  SCENE. 

BEFORE  we  quit  thoie  parts  which  may  be  called  the  fplen- 
dor  of  Paris,  and  of  which  a  kind  of  pidure,  not  a  deicription^ 
or  examination,  is  given,  the  quays  deiervedly  claim  attention. 

The  river  Seine  runs  nearly  due  weft,  and  divides  Paris  into 
north  and  ibuth.  On  the  north  (land  the  Tuilleries,  the  Louvre, 
the  Palais  Royal,*  and  the  chief  theatres ;  in  fine,  that  part  of  the 
city  where  buiineis  and  pleaiiuc  are  in  the  greateft  aAivity.  The 
Luxembourg  Palace,  the  Palais  de  Jt^ice^  the  Pantheon,  the  grand 
building  called  la  Monnoie  (the  Mint),  the  college  built  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  called  les  Quatre  Nations^  the  Invalides,  with  its  beautiful 
church,  the  Champ  de  Mars,  with  fEcolrMilitaire,  and  particularly 
the  Bourbon  Palace,  now  called  le  Palais  du  Corps  Legiflatif,  or 
Palace  of  the  Legiilative  Body,  with  many  ftreets  containing 
numerous  grand  h6tels,  once  the  refidence  of  the  principal  nobi*- 


*  It  b  at  prefent  called /r  Po/oiri&r  TrUunat:  at  one  period  of  the  revolution,  after 
the  revolutionary  cognomen  of  its  owner,  it  was  called  le  Palais  Egalite :  but  revo« 
lutionary  names  are  not  eternal ;  and,  as  it  has  long  beta  and  ftill  is  beft  known  by 
its  old  title,  I  Ihall  continue  to  call  it  the  Palais  Royal. 

lity 
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Jity  of  France,  and  many  others  devoted  to  buiinefs,  particularly 
printing,  bookfelling,  and  various  kinds  of  manufadories,  among 
which  the  tapeftry  of  the  Gobelins  ftands  eminent,  all  thefe,  with 
the  obfervatory,  the  garden  of  plants,  the  now  foriaken  Sorhonne 
and  Val  de  Grace,  with  many  more,  are  on  the  fouth. 

Imagine  then  a  river  interfering  a  city,  the  features  of  which 
are  thus  prominently  marked  by  edifices  like  thofe  enumerated. 
As  a  river,,  it:  is  far  from  majeftic,  in  fummen  .  Comparing  it  to- 
the  Thames,  Engliihmen  have  affirmed  it  is  but  another  Fleet 
Ditch ;  but  this  is  exaggeration :  yet,  in  itielf,  and  eipecially  at 
this  feafon  of  the  year,  it  is  mean. 

In  wintei",  however,  it  aflumes  a  very  different  appearance  i  the 

.rains  defcend,  it  receives  the  inland  waters^  its  bed,  which  had 

been  more  than  half  empty,  is  gradually  filled,  the  rapidity  of  its 

ftream  increafes,  its  rife  alarms,  and  it  occafionally  overflows  and 

inundates  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  city. 

To  prevent  this  evil,  many  (lone  embankments  have  been 
made ;  which  impart  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  quays ;  but,  flrange 
to  fay,  there  are  negleAed  places,  at  which  the  waters  efcape. 
This  is  inevitable,  and  could  not  but  have  been  forefeen. 

Nothing  perhaps  more  charaderizes  the  French  people  than 
the  magnificent  works  they  conceive,  and  undertake,  and  the 
defertcd,  unfiniihed,  pitiable  flate  in  which  they  are  abandoned. 
When  the  end  of  fuch  a  work  is  oflentation,  the  evil  is  not  great : 
but,  when  it  is  utility,  it  is  equally  pernicious  in  itfelf  and  painful 
to  recoUedlion. 

This  occafional  overflowing  of  the  Seine  has  I  fufpeft  been  the 
origin  of  a  beauty,  which  I  confider  as  the  greateft  the  city  of 
Paris  prefents :  I  mean  the  diflance  at  which  the  houfes,  on  each, 
fide  of  its  banks,  are  built ;  and  the.  quays  they  form.     There  are 

VOL.  I.  A  A  two 
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two  principal  points  of  view,  from  which  the  pleafure  this  profpeft 
affords  may  be  beft  ei^oyed. 

One  of  them  is  from  le  Pont  Neuf.  Let  the  ftranger  place 
himielf  on  the  weft  fide  of  this  bridge,  and  look  down  the  ftream, 
and  the  ipacious  view  before  him,  the  magnificence  of  the  various 
buildings  on  each  fide,  the  palaces  and  their  remote  departing 
gardens,  the  boats,  the  bridges,  the  mingled  efie<fl  of  water  and 
architedurej  and  the  moving  living  pidure  be  beholds,  are  cap* 
tivating ! 

The  other  is  U^  Pont  de  Tui/lerics,  as  it  is  now  called ;  formerly, 
le  Pont  Royal.  Looking  eaftward,  the  reverfe  of  the  view  prefents; 
itielf ;  with  this  difference :  infi:ead  of  the  foliage  of  Us  Champs 
EfyJ!fes,  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  cUftant  profped  of 
Chaillot,  le  Pont  Ncuf^  itielf^  the  piles  of  buil^ngs  beyond,  that 
form  la  Cite,  on  one  fide,  and,  on  the  other,  that  lead  to  the 
fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  with  their  fpires  and  turrets,  fill  up  the 
back  ground.  It  is  the  amplitude  of  fpace,  the  mafidveneis  of  the 
architedure,  and  the  buiy  a<5livity  of  men,  which  furprife  and 
delight  the  fpedaton 

As  it  is  impofiSble  by  words  to  convey  all  the  grand  and  pleafing 
icnfations,  infpired  by  the  fight  of  theie  objeds,  fo  is  it  equally 
difficult  to  convey  a  true  feeling  of  the  degradation  they  fuffer, 
ivhen  the  mind  has  leifure  to  examine  the  more  minute  parts, 
that  fill  up  the  fcene.  One  grand  defcd  is  in  the  appearance  of 
the  people,  which  has  not  the  moil  difiant  connexion  with  mag- 
nificence ;  it  is  the  very  reverfe  of  harmonizing;  yet  this  is  com- 
paratively trifling.  It  is  in  fine  weather,  during  the  fpring  and 
fummer  months,  that  thefe  things  are  ieen  in  their  grcatefi:  iplen* 
dour;  and,  at  fuch  times,  exclufive  of  the  infignificant  wooden 
boxes,  in  which  the  fellers  of  cyder  and  other  traders  tranfad  their 

-    .  bufincfs. 


bulinel^,  the  river  is  loaded  with  petty  inland  craft,  with  char- 
coal carriers,  and  with  the  dirty  barges  in  which  many  hundred 
walher-women  are  all  day  beating,  dabbling,  and  brufli-fcrubbing 
their  linen.  When  taking  this  vici^,  the  properties,  the  employ- 
ments, nay  jbiRVcry  extftence  of  evciy  living  objcS,  their  motion 
and  activity  excepted,  fhould  be  forgotten. 
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.  •  .  .  t 
REVtRSE  OF  THE  PICTURE— ONE  CAUSE  OF  NARROW  STREETS  SUG- 
GESTED—PARIS  FIRST  BUILT  ON  AN  ISLAND— DANOfc ft' AND  INCON- 
VENIENCE OF  NARROW  STREETS ANECDOTE  OF  A  FdkBIGN  NOBLE- 
MAN AND  A  FRENCH  COACHMAN-— THE  LIFE  OF  MAN  OF  SMALL 
VALUE  IN  PARIS. 

WHILE  thus  exaifxming  wliat  may  be  Cdi\td  the  phyfiog^ 
Romy  of  Paris,  having  tstfcch  the  i^ndid  pfttfflt,  we  mteft 
now  turn  to  fu^ey  it  on  £he  reverie. 

When  barbarous  ftataohs  began  t6  imm'ure  ^ttiiCtivts  ihtuciGl^, 
they  v^ctt  in  coMinual  and  oftefi'  iti^  4tt^ixi  i^^j^i€fi6ii^  of 
attack ;  againft  v^hich  th'^y  were  obli^d  to  giiS^.  Ofefe  of  ^ 
rheani  v^as  to  occupy  ad  IrtiTe  f^c^  as  pb^ble^  ^y  flb(i¥  bt!i!l\jli^. 
T^6  ftreets,  through  ^hith  Ab  eoa^h^s  rd^liid'y  ^6f6  tMT&» ;  i&d 
kcm,  by  fhe'nr  ftMi^t  pc^oti,  itf  &>aVe  been"  ^'  66fi^H»^kS  a!s  19^ 
to  defend  itit  efrtranee  of  Mit  Hftei  lli(^  Hif^ct  €^6  pMp^  of 
defendiftg  maWy.  Ifce  bleffiir^  6f  fc^,  a*f/  aiSrf  l!ieai<!lii^^  v^ert 
either  ovcrlobked  6#  neceflafrfy  htiifittd  to  hikiy.  6¥  this  t!hc 
city  of  f  aris/  the  ahtiquity  of  whiefc  i*greatV  h  *  AfikiiSg  AaCarh^fe. 
It  is  btril£  oh  an  ifland,  formed  by  the  Seme  bfaftch4*g  if fclf  i»to 
two  ftreams,  below  the  quay  de  la  Ttmfmlfe,  antf  liiftitin^  a^ai*^  arf 
the  Pont  Neuf.  Ilere  the  ftrects,  or  rather  alleys,  are  fomc  of  tlicm 
ftlll  fo  narrow  as  that  I  doubt  whether  two  wheel-barrows  could 


♦  I  mean  that  quarter  of  Paris  properly  called  /a  Cite ;  which  is  the  only  very 

ancient  part. 
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pafs.  Thcfc  extremely  narrow  ilreets  afe  few ;  but  one  of  any 
conilderable  width  is  fcarcely  to  be  found. 

Habit  and  imitation  are  often, produftive  of  much  evil.  When, 
in  the  middle  ages,  Paris  began  to  extend  itfelf  on  the  north  of  the 
Seine^  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  in^nveniences  of  thefe 
narrow  avenues  would  have  been  fully*  proved,  and  avoided ;  yet 
the  fame  pla.i  prevailed.  '  After  having  been  to  look  at  the  Palais 
Soubt/e,  whiui  is  immured  by  fuch  kind  of  ftreets,  and  is  now 
in  a  deplorable  flate,  I  was  coming  down  la  Rue  dn  Chaumty 
and  was  met  by  a  cart.  The  paifage  was  fb  narrow  that  I  and 
ibme  other  people  were  obliged  to  turn  back,  till  we  could  find 
door- ways,  under  which  to  ftand  till  the  cart  had  paflcd.* 

Of  the  populous  thoroughfares  of  Paris  themlelvcs,  there  is 
fcarcely  a  ftreet  which  is  not  fb  narrow  as  to  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  foot  paflengers.  They  arc  rendered  more  fo  at  fbmc 
times  by  the  extreme  carelciTnefs,  and  at  others  by  the  brutal  info- 
lence,  of  coachmen.  There  is  no  foot  pavement ;  and  the  only 
guard,  againf):  carriages,  is  formed  by  large  ftones  placed  at  certain 
diftances,  but  dole  to  the  wall. 

The  firft  time  I  was  at  Paris,  not  fufficiently  aware  of  this 
danger,  coming  from  the  Italian  Theatre  down  la  Rue  dt  Richelieu^ 
now  la  Rue  de  la  Loi,  I  was  fuddcnly  fnatched  afide  by  a  French 
gentleman,  who  was  with  me.  Luckily,  he  was  ftrong  in  the 
arm,  aiid  perhaps  faved  my  life.  The  carriages  were  numerous, 
the  noife  was  great,  the  hearing  was  confufcd ;  an  Englifliman 
has  no  habitual  fear  of  fuch  accidents,  there  was  a  coach  at  my 
heels,  I  fcarcely  diftinguifhed  the  deep  and  iafulting  found  of  gore! 
and  ihould  infallibly  have  been  run  over. 


•  It  was  the  narrownefs  of  la  Rue  de  la  Fenmnerie^  and  the  meeting  of  carts, 
vhich  obliged  the  coach  of  Henry  IV.  to  ftop ;  and  gave  the  aflaffin,  Ravillac,  an 
opportunity  to  murder  that  monarch. 
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The  famous  Saint  Foix*  relates,  with  great  indigation,  the  fol* 
lowing  anecdote, 

^^  A  foreign  nobleman,  driving  hailily  through  a  narrow  ftreet 
in  the  dude  of  evening,  overturned  and  broke  his  light  chaife. 
To  add  to  the  misfortune,  a  coach  followed ;  and  the  driver,  dif- 
daining  to  ftop,  ran  over  and  killed  the  fallen  horfe,  which  was  of 
great  value.  Elnraged  at  careleiTneis  fo  cruel,  and  more  intent  on 
the  lofs  of  his  horie  than  to  the  fears  of  the  man  who  had  killed 
him,  the  nobleman  ran  at  him,  with  his  drawn  fword,  and  furi* 
ouily  demanded  why  he  did  not  pull  up,  when  he  iaw  the  horfe 
on  the  ground  ?'*  "  Ah,  fir,*'  cried  the  terrified  coachman,  *'  it 
was  dark ;  and  I  thought  it  had  only  been  a  man/* 

St.  Foix  adds — ''  This  trait,  of  fublime  atrocity,  paints  monfters, 
whom  nature  has  created  only  to  warn  legiflators  to  exterminate 
them.** 

The  author,  in  his  indignation,  probably  invented  the  ftory; 
the  concluding  fentence  of  which  by  the  way  b  revolting :  yet, 
foch  an  accident  might  have  happened ;  and,  if  it  did,  fuch  an 
anfwer  was  truly  in  charader.  The  life  of  man  is  little  refpeded, 
in  Piaris;  and  by  none  le(s  than  the  drivers  of  coaches,  and 
cabriolets. 


*  Oeuvns  complcttes  de  M.  dt  Saint  F<nx:  vol.  in.  p.  441.  Paris  icnccLXXViif. 
0A9VO. 

This  author,  fpeaking  of  la  Rue  du  Ciaumt,  informs  us  that  the  part  of  Uie  Hdtei 
de  Soubifiy  which  is  next  to  this  ftreet,  formerlj  was  the  H6tei  de  Gtffin  /  famous  for 
his  enmity  to  and  exploits  againft  the  Eaglifh.  Immediately  after  the  lois  of  an  eye, 
pierced  by  a  lance  at  the  battle  of  Auray,  *'  It  was  miraculous,^  fays  a  writer  (I  be- 
lieve Froifiard)  **'to  behold  him  part  like  lightning,  with  his  martelia  his  hand,  and 
beat  down  and  difcomfit,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  n^homfbever  he  could  attain." 
The  gaining  of  this  battle  gave  the  Duchy  of  Brittany  to  the  young  Count  de 
Montfbrd.  Qiflbn  loon  after  quarrelled  with  this  prince,  for  beftowing  the  caftle  of 
Gavre  on  the  renowned  John  Chandos.  "  The  devil  fhall  take  me,  my  lord,''  faid 
Cliflbn,  **  if  ever  I  fufier  an  Ehgliihman  to  be  my  neighbour ;''  and  immediately  fet 
4re  to  the  caiUe,  of  which  he  did  apt  leave  one  fione  upon  another.    Id.  p.  §4^  85* 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

REVIEW    OF    STREET   INSCRIPTIONS;    REMARKABLY   CHANGED;    THEIft 

FORMER    WHIMS     AND    ABSURDITIES IGNORANCE    OF    INSCRIPTION 

WRITERS  EXEMPLIFIED PERNICIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  IGNORANCE FALSE 

ORTHOGRAPHY  COMMON — WRITING  OFFICES,  AND  THE  IGNORANCE 
OF  THE  PERSONS  WHO  KEEP  THEM— AMUSING  SPECIMENS  OF  STREET 
INSCRIPTIONS  ;  THE  SENTIMENTAL,  THE  VAIN,  AND  THE  MODEST- 
VARIOUS  DIFFERENT  EXAMPLES  OF  ORTHOGRAPHICAL  ERRORS. 

^XTTE  are  at  preient  examining  only  fuch  things  as  firft  catch 
▼  ▼  the  eye,  and  excite  the  attention,  of  a  ftrangen  Among 
thefe,  {Ireet  infcriptions,  bills  pafted  on  the  walls,  and  the  iigns  of 
different  trades  are  prominent.  I  do  not  think  it  of  trifling  con* 
icquence  that,  among  the  real  reforms  of  the  revolution,  the 
reform  of  ftreet  infcriptions  ihould  have  been  fo  marking,  and  (b 
great.  The  ignorance,  the  caprice,  the  abfurdity,  which  were 
formerly  lb  common,  on  the  figns  and  over  the  doors  of  trades- 
men's houfes,  in  Paris,  is  Icarcely  credible. 

In  the  years  1783  and  1785,  being  in  this  city,  I  made  it  a 
pradlice  to  examine  them.  The  whims  they  exhibited  were 
cndlels.  No  regard  was  paid  to  the  beginning  or  ending  of 
words:  thoie  imagined  tbemfclves  the  moft  expert,  who  could 
make  the  ftrangeft  flourifhes.  I  frequently  was  perplexed  to  dif- 
cover  each  individual  charader.  Capital  letters  were  put  at  ran* 
dom:  the  colours  of.  them  were  black,  red,  gilded,  or  whatever 
fuggefted  itfelf,  as  magnifique,  or  JoIL  Every  thing  here  muft  be 
viagnifique,  or  jolt. 

Of 
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Of  orthography,  or  grammar,  there  ieldom  was  an  infcription 
ivriter  who  had  the  lead  knowledge  ;  and  their  ignorance,  added 
to  their  capricious  fallies,  frequently  rendered  what  they  wrote 
unintelligible,  till  deciphered.  To  multiply  examples  would 
fatigue :  neither  could  the  majority  of  them  be  given,  but  as  fac- 
fimilies,  which  would  be  ufelefs.  The  following,  as  a  iimplc 
fpecimen,  may  fuggeft  fomething  of  their  manner :  it  was  in  the 
fauxbourg  St.  Denis. 

iCi  oNL  OgE  APi  e  achEVal. 
That  is :  Ici  on  Joge  a  pled  et  ^  chevaL     "  Entertainment  for  man 
and  horfe/*     To  make  this  more  ftrange  aitd  unintelligible,  ibme 
of  the  letters  were  painted  red,  and  others  black. 

It  is  a  proper  place  here  to  remark  that  the  principal  cauie  of 
the  failures,  the  miferies,  the  horrors  of  the  revolution  was  in  the  ^ 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  multitude.  Nothing  has  furprifed  mc 
more  than  the  doArine,  which  by  fbme  has  been  fb  hotly  main- 
tained, that  it  is  politic  and  neceffary  to  keep  the  common  people 
in  ignorance :  for  nothing  is  fb  blind,  nothing  ib  cruel,  nothing 
fo  dangerous  to  ftates  as  this  origin  of  all  vice. 

It  is  well  knovvn  that  the  perfons,  I  will  not  fay  who  write, 
but,  who  fpell  their  language  correftly,  in  France,  are  few.  The 
neceffity,  fmce  conveying  our  thoughts  by  writing  has  become 
common,  of  having  people  to  perform  this  office  for  the  vulgar/in 
France,  is  proved  by  the  number  of  perfons  who  exercife  it :  in  all 
the  public  ftreets  of  Paris,  you  frequently  read  Bureau  d^Ecrhain, 
"  Writing  Office.'*  At  thefe,  letters,  petitions,  and  memorials, 
are  either  compofed  or  tranfcribed. 

In  the  year  1783,  thefe  Bureaux  d*Ecrhams  were  all,  oir  moft 
of  them,  under  the  vaulted  arches,  which  are  now  deflroyed,  of 
le  Clmetlere  des  Innocens.  "  To  thofe  who  love  to  laugh  at  ignorance, 
and  they  are  not  a  few,  for-fclf-love  delights  to  tickle  itfclf,  a 

walk 


walk  down  thcfc  cloiftcrs  was  very  amufing.  The  manner,  in  which 
the  writers  mentioned  difplayed  ihtit  fmoir  faire^  their  talent,  was 
exa6tly  in  the  ilyle  already  deicribed ;  as  then  pradlifed  in  fbeet 
infcriptions.  The  change  is  certaiiJy  extraordinary ;  fot  llich 
writers  now  exhibit  none  of  thefe  figns  of  vain  and  ftupid  folly, 
though  ftill  .quite  enough  of  falfe  orthograiphy.*  It  will  be  well  if 
the  inftrudion  of  a  century  to  come  fhould  be  fuf&cient  to  render 
this  profeifion  ufelefs,  in  France :  in  England,  it  is  fcarcely  known; . 
for,  if  a  poor  man  cannot  write  himfelf,  he  always  has  a  wife,  a 
child,  or  a  friend,  who  can. 

There  is  a  chara6leri{Hc  whimficality,  in  the  ftreet  inicriptions 
at  Paris,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  To  tranfcribe  a  few 
of  them  will  bcft  exemplify  their  ipirit. 

j1  la  bonne  amitie ;  *'  to  fricndfhip." 

A  tafamllle  reunt ;  the  united  family. 

Crfi  d'Harmonte ;  *l  the  Union  Coffee-hoirie." 

Thefe  are  of  the  Sentimental  clafi.  The  French  are  very  fenti* 
mental ;  yet  the  following  fpecimens  paint  them  better. 

ji  la  four ce  du  goiu ;  the  fountain  head  of  tafte. 

This  was  a  barber*s  {hop,  in  Jafoire  perpetuelle  du  Katre  [Caire] : 
the  perpetual  fair  of  Grand  Cairo :  a  mean  alley,  {o  called,  heading 
into  la  Rue  St.  Denis. 

,  Auproiige  des  Graces  r  the  favourite  of  the  Graces :  a  milliner's 
on  the  Bvulevards ;  near  the  Italian  Theatre. 

UAmi  de  T agriculture^  et  des  arts :  Ici  on  vend  du  lait :  the 
friend  of  agriculture  and  the  arts ;  milk  ibid  here :  at  the  door  of 
an  obfcure  houie  in  the  fkirts  of  Paris;  I  do  not  know  where,  for 
the  infcription  was  copied  and  given  me  by  a  friend. 

Au  rendezvous  de  la  nation:    the  rendezvous  of  the  nation: 

Hi  II    I       I 

*  I  am  infonned  an  exprefs  law  was  made,  during  the  revolution,  to  produce  this 
Teform.    Tlic  effeA  was  uncomroonlj  ftlutary. 

VOL.  I.  B  B  over 
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ovcf'  the  door  of  a  dirty  wretched  cabaret,  in  the  dirty  wretched 
village  of  Montnfajrtre. 

A  la  renommee  des  pieds  du  mouton:  the  reaown  of  (heep*s 
trotters :  in  the  fauxbourg  Montmartre. 

A  large  colledion  of  the  fame  kind  might  eaiily  be  made. 

Meeting  with  one  in  which  the  man  endeavoured  to  teftify  hi^ 
modefty,  I  carefully  tranicribed  it,  as  a  iingularity.  Aufeul  difir 
de  contenter :  the  ible  deiire  to  give  fatisfadion*  This  was  at  a 
petty  japanner's  (hop  in  the  aforefaid  perpetual  fair  of  Grand  Cairot 

Infcriptions,  however,  are  now  legibly  written;  thougb-ibme* 
times  they  are  ill  fpelled,  and  not  always  without  ibme  mark  of 
freakiih  eccentricity.     At  Chaillot,  for  example,  I  copied  the  foL* 

lowing. 

-MAGU-ENT'*'^'^''  DEMENIUSERIES. 

That  is:  Maou,  enteepxeneur  de  mbnuisbries:  Magu, 
carpenter  and  joiner. 

Oil  a  parte  cocker y  in  the  fame  village,*  the  following  writing 
was  affixed^ 

II f out /one  (ibnner)  pour  le  ridechauje  (rez-de-chauj3ree)^^ij^/^ 
an  coup  fort  pour  U  premier  deux  coup  (coups)  pour  lefegon  (fecond) 
et  trois  coup  (coups)  pour  le  Citoyen  Commaille* 

In  Englilh — Ring  for  the  ground  floor ;  knock  hard  for  the  on^ 
pair  of  flairs ;.  twice  for  the  iccond  floor ;  and  three  times  for 
Citizen  Commaille.— -Such  a  paper,  pafted  on  the  coach  doors  of 
a  large  h6tel,  is  but  a  picture  of  the  contrafl;  between  grandeur 
and  meanneis,  knowledge  and  ignorance ;  which  here  are  always 
neighbours,  and  ufualiy  aflbciate  like  friends  and  brothers. 

On  the  cabarets  and  guinguettes,  in  and  near  Paris,  after  the 
owner  s  name,  you  frequently  fee  written  Nc^s  etfeftin ;  inftead  of. 


>  It  i&  within ^c  wallS|  and  therefore  included  and  raftered  as  apart  of  Paris^ 

N6ces 
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NSces  etfejiin.     Signifying  wedding  entertainments  are  fiimilhcd 
there.     Noces  was  antiently  written  nopces. 

Their  orthographical  miftakcs  arc  fometimcs  whimfical.  A 
lady  invited  a  gentleman  to  her  houfe,  one  evening ;  and,  being 
there,  he  very  aiiiduouily  carved  for  all  the  company.  Seeing 
him  do  nothing  elfe,  the  lady  at  length  aflced  him  why  he  did 
not  cat  ?  "  That,  madam,"  faid  he,  ^*  is  not  my  office :  you  only 
invited  me  to  carve.*'  The  lady's  note  was  produced;  and, 
mftead  of  Mtmfieur  eft  inviti  de  venir  fyuper^  the  words  were,  Mon- 
Jimr  eft  inviti  de  venir  couper.  The  c,  with  a  cedilla,  <j,  has  the 
{bund  of  f ;  this  occafioned  the  lady's  miftake.  In  England,  fucK 
a  joke  would  have  beeti  an  affront,  never  to  be  forgiven  z  in 

France,  it  was  fbmething  to  laugh  at;  and  it  is  polite  never  to 

» 

take  offence  at  a  joke.     The  rule  is  excellent,  and  highly  deferves 
imitation. 

The  proofs  of  uncertain  and  falfe  orthography  occur,  not  only 
hi  cafes  like  thefe,  but,  in  their  printed  journals,  books,  and  grave 
compofitions.  Thus  the  affcor  ClauxeTi-  name  is  Sometimes  fb 
fpelled  in  the  play-bills  and  dramatis  perfona\  at  others  Qlozel. 
The  name  of  the  famous  fculptor,  Goujouj  is  in  various  parts  of 
the  fame  work*  fo  written,  and  in  various  other  parts'  Gougeon. 
The  ftreet,  the  true  name  of  which  is  St.  Andri  des  j4rcs,f  is  not 
only  frequently  printed  but  is  labelled  at  the  end  of  it  St.  Andri 
des  Arts. 

Numberle&  fimilar  inilances  might  be  adduced.  In  France,  to 
write  and  fpell  the  language  correAly  is  confined  to  a  few ;  yet 
no  nation  vaunts  fo  confidently,  no  nation  has  written  fo  often* 

*  Defcripiion  Hifiorique  des  Mottumem^  istcpar  A.  Lc  Noir. 

t  Becaufe  men  who  made  bows  and  arrQws  formerly  inhabited  diat  ftreet.  5/.  Fa'x, 
ui.  26.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  table  of  contents  of  this  very  book,  it  is  ipelled 
Si.  Andre  disuirts. 

B  B  2  tatiouily 
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tatiouily  of  the  cottc&ncf$,  the  purity^  the  excellence,  and  the 
univerfality  of  its  language.  At  courtSj  it  is  indeed  tixc  univerial 
language ;  and,  in  France,  the  court  was  and  agiun  is  become 
every  thing.  Any  court  is  miftaken,  which  (hall  iiippoic  that  to 
annihilate  and  deprcis  the  laborious  part  of  the  community  is  its 
true  intereft. 

None  of  the  above  are  given  as  uncommon  inftances  of  the 
things  exemplified:  on  the  contrary,  to  memorandum  and  to 
print  them  all  would  be  a  difficult  tafk,  of  which  both  writer 
and  reader  would  foon  be  weary. 

At  preient,  the  ilreets  of  Paris,  like  the.itreets  of  London,  arc 
no  longer  incumbered  with  figns :  of  thofe  that  were  common, 
in  the  year.  1783, 1  wiflx  Ihad  taken  written  notes;  for  many  of 
them  I  recoiled  ffaruck  me  as  remarkably  Angular.  The  game  of 
billiards  is  a  very  frequent  amufement  in  Paris :  over  the  door  of 
a  wretchedly  mean  houfe,  where  billiard  tables  were  kept,  the 
implements  of  the  game  were  rudely  gainted ;  and  underneath 
was  infcribed — jiu  trots fois^  nohJejeu  de  hillards :  to  the  thrice  noble 
game  of  billiards.  This  is  in  the  grand  ftyle :  in  the  very  ipirit  of 
the  people. 

One  of  the  iigns  which  I  recoiled  to  have  been  frequent  was  a 
woman  with  a  flar  above  her  head ;  and  labelled  beneath — A  la 
telle  itoile.  This  I.  never  could  unriddle ;  unlefs  the  woman  was 
the  belle,  and  the  flar  the  ftar :  or,  unlefs  the  woman  and  the 
ftar  were  both  and  each  la  belle  Hoik.  Perhaps,  the  woman  rejtf e- 
iented  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  flar  in  the  Eaft. 

A  third,  much  more  whimfical  than  either  of  the  above,  was 
that  of  a  village  accoucheur,  or  man^midwife.  His  name  and 
profcfiion  were  infcribed ;  and  beneath  was  a  hand  painted  with 
an  eye  in  the  palm.  An  Englifhman  would  not  have  ventured 
fo  fignificant  a  hieroglyphic.  A  common  phraie  with  gentlemei\ 
of  that  jprofcffion  is — Madame^  mesyeuxfont  au  bout  de  mes  doigts. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

A  REVIEW  OP  THE  POSTING  BILLS  OF  PARIS,  OF  WHICH  THERE  ARE  FOUR 
PRINCIPAl^  CLASSES  }  POSTING  BILLS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  AND  OF 
THE  POLICE  ;  THEIR  CHARACTER  ;  THEIR  PARADE,  AND  THEIR 
PRIVILEGE  :  POSTING  BILLS  OF  ESTATES  TO  SELL  :  THE  PLAY-BILLS, 
AND  THEIR  DEVIATIONS  FROM  THOSE  OF  LONDON;  IMPROVEMENT 
suggested:  and  bills  of  quacks,  and  QUACK.  MEDICINES)  WITH 
VARIOUS  SPECIMENS* 

THE  printed  bills,  and  notices,  that  are  pafted  upon  the  walls 
of  any  city,  conftitute  one  of  its  prominent  features :  they 
denote  much  of  the  employments,  manners,  and  propeniities  o£ 
the  people.  Bufinefs  and  gain  are  the  purport  of  them  all ;  yet,' 
in  Paris,  one  great  diviiion  of  them  appears  to  be  pleafure :  but 
pleafure,  as  I  ihall  have  occaiion  more  amply  to  defcribe,  is  the 
flaple  trade  of  the  place. 

There  are  four- general  clailes  of  thelc  wall  advertifements,  here:' 
thoie  of  government ;  thofe  of  eftates  to  fell ;  the  bills  to  an-' 
nounce  plays,  public  gardens,  and  dancing  aflemblies ;  axki  the 
advertisements  of  quack  medicines.  To  thefe  we  may  add  mii^ 
cellaneous  articles :  fuch  as  refiaurateurs,  audions,  and  people  ibli<«* 
citing  trade ;  but  the  laft  are  few. 

In  order  to  examine  whether  and  how  far  printed  bills  can 
chara6lerize  nations,  let  each  of  theic  clailes  be  ieparately  con- 
iidered. 

In  France,  every  thing  muft  be  decorated,  and  tricked  out  for 

exhibition* 
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exhibitiom.  Even  in  the  turbulent  times  of  revolution,  this 
national  habit  v^as  never  forgotten,  or  treated  with  negled« 
Appearances  muft  not  only  be  ipecious,  they  mud  if  poiiible  afto* 
niih ;  at  leafl»  they  muft  impofe ;  they  muft  claim  pre-eminence. 
Thus  the  ruling  power^  whether  it  be  that  of  le  grand  Mmarque^ 
that  of  the  fbvereignty  of  the  people,  or  that  of  the  Citizen- 
General-Firft-Conful,  muft  aflume  and  demand,  not  only  pre* 
cedency,  but,  that  deference  which  ieems  tacidy  to  confeis  it  is 
^mething  like  infallible. 

That  it  may  demonftrate  the  real  fupremacy  which  is  derived 
firom  an  open  and  impartial  adminiftr&tion  of  juftice,  the  walb  of 
Paris  are  papered  with  its  laws,  decrees,  regulations,  and  Judiciary 
proceedings.  To  the  eye,  nothing  can  be  mqre  public,  and  unde- 
iigning:  in  fad,  nothing  can  be  more  cautious,  concealed,  and 
Vtful.  AU  Paris  and  all  Europe  may,  if  they  think  proper,  read 
that  which  the  firft  Conful  deprecst  and  his  firft  Secretary  (igns : 
but  as  almoft  every  day  produces  a  new  decree,  or  a  revival  or 
alteration  of  the  old,  no  one  attends  to  tbem :  it  is  too  much  for 
human  induftry.  To  be  remembered,  they  ought  to  be  few,  and 
permanent 

In  like  manner,  a  variety  of  the  proceedings  of  their  criminal 
and  civil  courts  are  difplayed ;  encumbered,  and  rendei'ed  unin« 
telligible,  by  all  the  repetitions  of  legal  ientences;  which,  in 
France,  as  irrefragable  proofs  of  impartiality,  are  motived,  and 
temotived,  till  they  fet  common  underftandings  and  common 
ibnfe  at  defiaace.  Befide,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  read  them, 
without  a  ladder  and  a  magnifying  glais ;  io  fmall  is  the  type  in 
which  they  are  printed. 

.  There  is  another  marking  and  ludicrous  trait  in  thefe  govern*- 
ment  advertifements.     A  law  has  been  gravely  decreed,  and  is  as. 
gravely  enforced,  that  none  but  the  poftiog-bilb  of  the  ads  ema- 
nated 
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natcd  by  public  authority*  (hall  be  printed  upoa  white  paper* 
With  what  pernicious  emanations  has  this^  pufe  paper  been  fre- 
quently  fpottcd  I 

Of  this  clafs,  I  (hall  only  add  that,  at  firflr,  nay  endeavours  to 
fcad  and  comprehend  themp,  fomc  few  Ihort  and  iimple  ones 
excepted,  were  a  vexatious  lois  of  time. 

I  have  but  two  things  to  remark,  concerning  the  advertifemcnti 
of  eftates  to  be  fold :  the  one  is  that  they  are  very  numerous ; 
and  the  other  that  they  are  chiefly  hiens  patrimmtauxi  that  isi 
Jmherited  property ;  which  is^  carefully  marked  to  diftinguiih  it 
from  confifcated,  or  national  property.  There  is  pride,,  as  well  as 
puice,  ia  the  pre*>eminence  which  this  property  claims^ 

Few  people  ga  to  Paris,  whado  not  read  as  if  they  were  ftudying 
•  the  play-bills ;  for  few  go  there,  who  have  pafied  the  age  thit 
delights  in  fuch  pleaiures.  He  that  would  read  them  all,  bow-* 
ever,  mud  employ  little  lels  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour';  and  cer« 
tainly  more,  Ihould  he  include  the  public  gardens,  with  all  their 
detail  of  dancings^  diverilons,  fttes,  and  fire-works«  > 

The  play-bills  of  Paris  deviate,  in  two  eilential  points,  front 
thofe  of  London  :  they  name  fome  of  the  adors,  but  do  not  giv* 
the  dramatis  perfona  I  fo  that,  two  or  three  of  the  principal  per- 
formers exiceptedi  the  beft  informed  ftranger  cannot  difcover.by 
whom  each  part  is  afted :  neither  do  they  give  the  various  prices 
of  admiflion,  or  the  hour  at  which  they  begin;  which,  to  foreigners, 
are  great  inconveniences.  I  concluded  that  the  reafbn  of  their  omif- 
iionfvas  that  they  were  familiarly  known  to  evfery  man,  wonlan, 
and  child  in  Paris.     This  was  a  miftake.:  when  I  inquiredt  while 


*  Lesfeuls  caches  des  oBes  etnanes  de  Pautorite  puhJique  feront  in^imces  fur  papier 
Uanc  5  celles  dts  particuliers  fur  paptcr  dt  touleur, . 

fittings 
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fitting  to  fee  a  play»  it  rarely  happened  that  any  perfbn  near  nie 
could  tell  the  names  of  the  inferior  performers. 

Several  of  the  leffer  theatres,  very  much  to  their  own  injury, 
are  irregular  in  their  days  of  performing ;  and  even  thoie  of  the 
firft  cla^  are  occafionally  Htvlt ;  fo  that,  ibmetimes,  there  are  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  theatres  open,  of  an  evening :  at  others, 
I  have  read  the  bills  of  eighteen. 

The  clafs  of  quacks,  and  quack  medicines,  is  (Hll  more  numerous; 
and  pf  a  totally  oppoiite  complexion.  Inftead  of  exhilarating 
mirth,  and  gaiety  that  b  baliamic  to  the  heart,  their  theme  is  pain, 
difeaie,  and  death. 

Their  manner  however  is  their  own :  it  is  national,  and  highly 
colouied.  Quacks  of  other  countries  boaft  as  much,  and  are 
guilty  of  no  lefs  falfehood;  but  their  mode  of  annoimcing  is 
different.  Each  quack  of  Paris  has  what  may  be  called  a  head 
line,  or  running  title,  to  his  pofting-biU:  and  thefe  alone  will 
iiifficiently  exemplify  the  marks,  by  which  an  empiric  in  Pkris  is 
diflinguiihed  from  an  empiric  in  London.  I  give  them,  with 
their  tranflations ;  as  far  as  they  will  admit  of  tranilation :  but 
they  are  French,  and  their  ipirit  cannot  but  evaporate. 

jfuh  aux  dupes  des  charlatans.     Advice  to  the  dupes  of  quacks, 

jhx  viSimes  de  P ignorance.    To  the  viSims  of  ignorance. 

Danger  imminent !  Beware  of  your  danger ! 

Prenez  garde  i  vous,  Citoyens  I  Citizens,  beware ! 

Citoyeits^faites  attention.     Be  attentive,  citizens.        ,  ^ 

Je  defempoifonne.     I  »;ipoifon.     Ffliaw  !  It  is  i^»tranflatable. 

Frecigufe  dkouverte.    A  precious  difcovery. 

Succes  de  Toxygene.     Succeis  pf  oxygen. 

Sucre  dorL     Gilded  pills. 

Plalfir  fen/itif.     Senfitive  plcaiiirc. 

Bienfaifance. 
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maladies  veninennes. 

'ourfelf;  and  then  let  the  world  know 

pradical  part  of  this  courfe  of  leiSures ;  ijf 

determine  whether  the  dodor  undertook 

own  perfon,  or  hired  others  to  go  through,  all 

of  .the  diftaf?. 
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au  ga^t.  A  dainty  remedy,. 
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AN    ARDENT    WISH:   TRANSITION    FROM    ONE   jgLASS   OF    EMPIRICS  TO 

another:   youthful  pleasures  and  pleasant  associations: 

VARIOUS  examples  OF  QUACKS,  AND  OF  THEIR  ARTS  TO  DRAW  AT- 
TENTION :  A  CERTAIN  METHOD  to  EXCITE  LAU(JWTER  :  LB  GHAJTD 
SUISSEy  HIS  GRANDEUR,  HIS  WHISKERS,  AND  HIS  *^ND,  WITH  HIS 
MODE    OF    oratory:     THE    WHIMSICAL    HARANGUE    W    ANOTHER 

QUAX^K* 

\ 

OH  liow  great  would  be  the  fatisfaftion  of  heart  I  flioutd  feci, 
if  I  could  but  accurately  fo  paint  the  minutias,  the  valrious 
parts  of  the  pidure,  as  that  the  reader  ihould  feel  there  is  unity, 
keeping,  and  truth  in  th|  whole.     I  proceed  as  I  have  begun:  I 
endeavour  to  pourtray  thofc  objefts  that  firft  catch  the  attention  - 
of  the  ftranger.     If  the  manner  be  accurate,  he,  who  has  only  \ 
made  the  vifit  of  a  week  to  Paris,  will  bt  reminded  of  what  he  faw; . 
and  he  who  has  refided  there  a  year,  or  years,  perhaps  may  fome-' 
times  fay,  ideas  and  images  are  here  revived  which  were  more  than 
half  forgotten. 

From  empirics,  that  exhibit  themiclvcs  on  walls,  tp  empirics 
that  parade  the  ftreets,  aiyi  harangue  on  the  Boulevards  and  in  the    , 
fqaarcs  and  carrefonrs  *,  the  tranfition  is  eafy.    To  the  end  of  life,    \ 
we  generally  retain  a  lively  fenfe,  though  not  an  accurate  recollec-      ^ 
tion,  of  our  early  pleafures.     When  I  was  a  boy,  the  travelling 
Dodlor  and  his  Merry- Andrew,  with  a  cap  and  gridiron  painted 


*  Carre/our  is  any  broad  place,  at  which  two  or  more  Areets  crofs. 
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jacket,  were  to  be  feen  at  every  fair.  This  affociatioh,  of  itfelf^ 
frequently  led  me  to  be  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  fame  tribe, 
which  is  ftill  fo  numerous  in  Paris.  They  do  not  here  ere<ft  their 
ilages;  there  would  be  too  many  of  them :  but  they  have  their 
ways  and  means  to  draw  attention;  which  are  various,  and  fuited 
to  the  people  of  the  place.  Of  itinerants^  who  are  fo  often  ob- 
truding themfelves  upon  the  public^  only  a  few  can  be  noticed. 

One  of  them,  in  an  old  four-wheeled  chaife,  drawn  by  a  fmgle 
horfe,  delivered  his  orations  with  a  woman  feated  by  his  fide  i 
whofe  phyfiognomy  was  fomewhat  coarfe,  and  weather-beaten.; 
but  of  a  fine  form,  and  dreiTed  as  if  ihe  had  fome  pretenfions  to 
tafte.  She  perfedly  underilood  the  manner  of  delivering  her 
packets  and  phiab  with  that  kind  of  grace  which  ihe  knew  her  , 
fpedators  admired  ;  and,  if  any  of  the  crowd  fpoke  to  her,  had  a 
ready  anfwer.  The  plan  was  well  imagined ;  and  the  Officer  of 
Health  *  diftributed  his  drugs,  and  colleded  the  Jbus. 

Another,  when  1  firft  remarked  him,  had  only  his  horfe,  his 
budget  of  poifons,  and  himfelf.  The  horfe  was  a  forry  beafl ;  but 
he  had  green  houfings,  and  a  net  that,  had  it  been  wafhed,  might 
have  been  white.  This  fellow,  1  fay  fellow,  for  he  looked  the 
epithet,  was  an  inexhauflible  talker ;  and,  by  his  effrontery  and 
powers  of  perfuafion,  appeared  to  thrive.  .  He  not  only  obtained 
a  better  coat  but  a  fool^  that  played  excellently  on  the  fiddle,  and 
talked  fomething  fb  like  obfcenity,  to  the  laughing  women,  and 
wiped  his  fingers  aftdr  blowing  his  nofe  upon  his^  mailer's  coat  fo 
comically,  that  the  people  were  fully  perfuaded  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  infaHtble  eye- water  and  the  miraculous  powders. 

The  mofl  Teraarkable  of  the  tribe  that  caught  my  attention  was 


•  OJ^er  de  Sante  is  the  title  which  moft  of  thefc  qyacks>  even  to  the  very  lowcft, 
aflunKh 
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one  who  called  hiixifelf  k  Grand  Stujfe.  Of  what  country  he  was 
I  do  not  know;  but  he  had  not  the  Swi&  accent :  howeyer,  that 
he  might  look  like  what  he  profefled  to  be,  he  had  an  enormous 
pair  of  whifkers^  and  a  hat  fiercdj  cocked  h  la  militaire.  This 
man  drove  himfelf,  through  the  ftreets  and  to  the  public  places^ 
in  his  chaiie ;  and  was  accompanied  by  a  military  band  of  wind 
inftruments.  His  progress  was  the  revcrfc  of  the  man  I  laft  men- 
tioned :  his  pomp  dcclinedt  the  parade  he  made  diminiflied>  his 
bftnd  lei&ned  till  it  dif^ppeared,  and  after  it,  as  I  iuppofe,  himfelf ; 
for  I  faw  no  more  of  him^  before  I  left  Paris. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  petty  importance  which  this  great  per<» 
fonage  attributed  to  himfelf,  the  following  morfel  of  a  harangue^ 
which  I  heard  him  deliver,  may  ferve.  Imagine  htm  featcd  in 
his  vehicle,  in  blue  and  gold,  furrounded  by  his  muficians  dreiTed 
up  in  icarlet  and  filvcr,  and  (tationed  in  Ja  Place  de  la  Cmcordc, 
near  the  fatal  fpot  where  the  unfortunate  king  was  beheaded. 

Ecoutez,  MeJJieur$  :  faltes  attention,  MefdameSn  PetU-itre  vous 
me  croyez  blen  malheuretix ;  neft^ce  j>asP  Eh  bienJ  Vous  vouf 
trompez,  allez.  *  Et  pourquoi  ne  le  fuis-je  pas  P  Parce  que  jai  da 
credit.  Vhomme  qui  a  du  credit  n  eft  pas  malheureux.  Ceft  clair; 
ceftjufte ;  cefi  hien^mple,  allez.  Je  trouverm  credit  prmr  cinquante 
huts  a  Tinftant  mime :  oui,  pour  douze  cens  francs,  Ji  je  vouhus  Vac^ 
cepter ;  mot,  pauvre  charlatan.  Je  trouverai  credit  ici  h  Paris,  par^ 
tout,  i  Lyon,  a  Strafbourg,  a  Bajle,  a  Vienne ;  en  France,  en  Suiffe, 
en  Allemagne :  oui,  MeJJieurs  et  Mef dames,  partout.  Et  pourquoi 
trouruerai-je  credit  pour  cinquante  louisP  Parce  que,  Mefdames,jefuis 
connu  partout :  oui,  MeJjieurs,  connu  et  tres  connu;  bien  connu,  pauvre 
charlatan  quejefuis,  allez.  Pour  cinquante  louis,foi  dhofinite  homme.^ 


•  In  its  original  idiom,  this  has  chvaaer :  in  tranOation  it  wiU  be  infipid.     But, 
though  the  French  is  the  univerfid  language,  there  are  thouiands  bj  whom  it  is  not 


onderfioodj^ 


People,  who  are  onljr  acquainted  \vith  the  nature '  of  credit  in 
£ng]aiid|  will  be  furpri&d  to  hear  that  this  man,  quacl^  thougU 
he  was  as  he  frankly  owned,  ihould  make  this  repeated  boaft  ihai 
he  could  have  credit  for  fifty  guineas :  but  this  is  no  infigni£k:anl: 
mark  of  the  ftate  o(  credit,  in  other  countries.  As  the  orator  iaid, 
a  man  muft  be  known,  ay  and  well  known,  who  can  have  credit 
for  fifty  guineas,  fmall  as  the  iiim  is,  among  his  own  countrymeti 
abroad.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  underftandings  and  the  hone%. 
of  Englifla  merchants,,  who,  by  the  probity  of  their  dealings  and 
punctuality  of  their  payments^  have  given  inability  to  the  national 
credit,  that  an  Englifhman  at  Ploris  and  other  cities,  though  but 
little  known,  will  more  eafily  cafli  a  draft  ftv  money  on  his  country 
diaii  a  Pariiian  can  at  home,  if  he  be  not  a  man  of  eftabliihed 
charader.  The  Crrand  Suifle  himfelf,  I  fear,  when  he  loft  his. 
military  band  and  his  Garriage>  loft  his  credit. 

A  friend  gave  me  the  fubftance  of  another  harangue,  by  a. 
quack,  which  is  too  whimfical  to  be  omitted.     The  reader  muft 
be  told  that  the  ftreet  orators,  of  Paris,  are  always  fiiccefsful  in 
proportion  as  they  can  excite  fuiprifc,  or  laughtcn    What  follows 


«nderftood|  millions  by  whom  it  was  never  heard;  I  therefore  make  it  a  rule  to 
trahllate. 

Hear  me,  gentlemen,  attend  to  me,  iadies.  Perhaps  yon  think  me  a  miferable 
fellow  'f  do  you  not  ?  Go !  You  are  deceived*  And  wherefore  am  I  not  fo  ?  Be^ 
caufe  I  have  credit.  The  man  who  has  credit  is  not  miferable .-  that  is  dear.  Nay, 
it  is  juft ;  it  is  the  courfe  of  things.  1  can  find  credit  for  fifty  pounds,  this  minute: 
ay,  pounds  or  guineas,  if  I  will  accept  it,  quack  though  I  am*  I  could  find  it  here 
or  elfewhere ;  in  Paris,  at  Lyons,  Straiburg,  Bafle,  or  Vienna ;  in  France,  Switzer* 
land,  or  Germany,  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  or  any  where.  And  pray^ 
how  does  it  happen  that  I  could  every  where  find  credit  for  fifty  guineas  ?  Why  it 
happens,  ladies,  that  I  am  every  where  known  y  yes,  gentlemen,  known }  well  known, 
thoroughly  known,  a  poor  quack  though  I  am.  Ay,  credit  for  fifty  pounds,  iy  the 
faith  of  an  honefi;  mazK 

was 
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Was  delivered  at  a  time  when  France  was  at  war  with  s^l  Europe* 
The  man  miift  be  fuppofed  elevated  above  the  crowd,  on  horfe* 
back,  (landing  on  a  ftooU  or,  perhaps,  like  the  foregoing,  ieated 
in  his  carriage,  and  thus  addreffing  them* 

Qui  it  quehfmt  vos  emumls  f  Vous  croyez  que  ceftmt  Us  Anglois^ 
let  AutrkhienSj  les  Vauriens.  Nan,  Citoyefis.  Fotis  ks  creye%  dam 
Texterieur  f  Par  Dieu,  vtms  dis-je,  notu  Ihfmt  dau$  ThitMeur :  ib 
font  dans  vos  propres  eutrailles^  lis  vous  rongent,  Us  vous  mangetit, 
ils  vous  dStruifent.  Les  Angloisf  Bah!  Quefl-ce  quils  peuvent 
vous  fairs  f  Ce  font  les  petits  animaux  de  grande  force  qui  vous 
rongent,  cefont  Us  vers  qui  vous  ruinent.  Tenez  !  Voyez  ce  Citoyen 
^  gros  ventre^  Homme  malheureux !  Si  vous  perjiflez  h  ne  point 
prendre  de  mes  pillules^  vous  ites  morts.  Qui,  en  vingt-quatre  heurs^ 
je  vous  declare  morts.  Tene%.  Avakz  feuUment  cette  petite  dofe,  rf, 
en  prefence  de  cette  rejpe&ahle  compagnie,  je  vous  ferai  rendre  de  quoi 
faire  tuer  une  armee.^ 

Though  I  was  not  myfclf  prefent  at  this  fcene,  I  can  lafely 
pronounce  that,  could  any  one  pidure  to  himiclf  the  reJpe^ahU 
company,  to  whom  the  cunning  orator  addrefled  himfelf,  it  would 
.not  only  infinitely  heighten  the  humour  but  would  be  dailcd 
iamong  the  tokens  and  land-mark&  of  national  charader. 


*  What  and  who  are  your  enemies  ?  Yoa  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  Engliih,  the 
Auftrians,  oc  I  know  not  who.  No,  citizens.  You  fuppofe  them  abroad.  By  G--* 
I  tell  you  no.  They  are  at  home,  they  are  in  your  entrails.  They  are  gnawing  you^ 
eating  you,  undermining  you.  The  EngliAi  ?  P£haw  f  What  can  they  do  ?  The 
little  yi'wiaU  of  great  force  that  are  feeding  upon  you  are  neither  more  nor  lets  than 
worms.  Look  you ;  do  you  fee  that  citizen  with  a  round  belly  ?  Unfortunate  man  I 
If  you  periift  in  not  taking  my  pills,  you  are  dead.  In  four  and  twenty  hours  I  poo* 
nounce  you  dead.  Here,  take  this  fmall  dofe ;  only  fwallow  it,  and  in  prefence  of 
this  refpe6taUe  company  I  mil  make  you  caft  up  that  which  would  kill  an  army. 
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CHAPTER   XLVIL 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THS  BOULEVARDS  AND  THEIR  EXTENT:  THE  SOUTH 
PART  DESCRIBED :  THE  NORTH  THE  PRINCIPAL  SCENE  OF  SPORTS 
AND  PASTIMES  :  APPEAR  NEITHER  LIKE  TOWN  NOR  COUNTRY!  CON- 
TRADICTORY QUALITIES  OF  PARIS:  HETEROGENEOUS  TRADERS  OH 
THE  boulevards:  MEANNESS  AND  MAGNIFICENCE:  AN  ATTEMPT 
TO  CATALOGUE  AND  GIVE  AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  VARIOUS  OBJECTS  : 
THE  BOULEVARDS  THE  RESORT  OF  THE  IDLERS  OF  PARIS  :  THE  GAR« 
DEN  AND  CONVENT  OF  LE3  CAPUCIIfES :  HOW  AT  PRESENT  DISTRI- 
BUTED AND  occupied:  PHILOSOPHERS  AND  THEIR  TRICKS  AND 
SHOWS:  THE. panorama:  FRANCONI  and  HIS  DANCING  HORSJSS: 
THE  ELOQUENT  AND  GALLANT  PUNCHINELLO :  PARIS  A  GALLANT 
AND  ELOQUENT  PLACE* 

THE  tranfition  from  the  race  lad:  deicribed  to  the  Boulevards 
is  a  natural  one ;  that  being  among  the  principal  places 
Mrhere  they  exhibit.  St.  Foix  tells  us  *  that  the  Boulevards  now 
form  the  circuit  on  which  the  new  ramparts,  from  la  Porte  Sf. 
Honore  (long  fince  deftroyed)  to  la  Porte  St.  Denis,  were  built ; 
and  which  ramparts  were  eraled  by  £x)uis  XIV. :  who  thought 
that  the  metropolis  of  a  great  king,  and  a  great  kingdom,  ought 
not  to  be  ib  guarded. 

This  diftance  however  includes  not  fo  much  as  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  of  the  prcfcnt  Boulevards.  The  part  on  the  fouth  of  the 
river  was  not  begun  till  the  year  1761.     It  is  planted  with  trces> 

*  Vol.  iii.  p;  24. 
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like  that  on  the  north ;  and  appears  to  be  of  equal  breadth.  The 
total  length  of  both  is  fix  thoufand  and  eighty- three  toiies  * :  littler 
more  than  feven  Englifh  miles.  As  a  public  walk,  the  fouth  part, 
comparatively,  is  but  little  frequented :  it  has  none  of  the  trades, 
fhows,  and  mifcellaneoud  cntertainrtientd  of  the  north  ;  ibme  few 
dancing  places  excepted.  Before  the  prelent  walls  of  Paris  were 
built,  though  rather  a  filent*  it  was  a  fpacious  and  a  grand  walk;^ 
from  which  the  country  was  feen  on  one  fide,  and  the  city  on  the 
other.  It  is  now  immured ;  and  its  charms,  if  not  wholly  XoStj 
are  greatly  injured. 

It  is  the  north  Boulevard  which  b  the  delight  of  the  Pariiians, 
the  fcene  of  their  paftimcs,  the  place  to  which  they  flock  in  mul- 
titudes. How  (hall  I  give  the  reader,  who  has  never  feen  it,  any 
tolerable  pidure  of  this  place  ?  Like  the  Mall  in  St.  James*s  Park, 
it  is  planted  with  double  rows  of  trees ;  yet  the  Mall  and  the 
Boulevards  have  fcarcely  the  leail:  reicmblance.  The  latter  is  not 
only  a  public  walk  but  a  public  {beet ;  over  the  broad  pavement 
of  which  the  few  carriages,  that  are  now  in  Paris,  are  continually 
rolling.  The  trees,  the  fpacious  walks,  and  the  gardens  that 
occaiionally  decorate  each  fide,  intermingled  as  they  are  with 
flails,  booths,  Ihops,  coflfee-houfes,  and  h6tels,  many  of  them 
among  the  moil  magnificent  in  Paris,  give  it  an  air  that  neithef 
refcmbles  town  nor  country. 

I  have  no  conception  of  any  other  place  fb  contradiAory  to 
itfelf,  as  well  in  appearance  as  in  mind  and  manners,  as  Paris :  no 
where  elfe  are  the  great  and  the  little  fo  mingled.  In  face  of 
thefe  h6tels,  at  the  flails^  fheds,  and  fhops  I  have  mentioned,  the 
mofl  trifling  wares  are  fold,  the  mofl  miferable  exhibitions  are 
made.     Here  a  Savoyard  firings  his  packthread  againfl  the  walls. 


•*ia^M>i»-^—MM.rt* 


*  The  toiie  is  lix  feet  Paris  meafiire. 
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and  hangs  up  vile  prints,  flips  of  printed  paper,  with  grub-flreet; 
wit  for  the  Badauds*  of  Paris,  plans  of  the  city,  and  lyhateyer 
rcfuie  of  the  Ihops  he  is  able  to  colle^S.  He  makes  a  great  fhow, 
and  is  a  refpe^able  trader. 

Befide  htm  fits  a  woman,  or  man»  it  may  be  either,  who  patches 
up  and  fells  coarie  night  caps,  linen  drawers,  and  foots  and  noenda 
(lockings.  There  is  utility  in  the  employment,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  contemptible ;  but  his  next  neighbour  is  a  conjutot,  a  diir 
tributor  of  lucky  numbers :  he  demands  only  two  Jous  and  the 
iirft  letter  of  your  name,  and,  though  he  be  himf^lf  a  wretch, 
who  never  made  a  good  meal  or  put  on  a  new  coat  in  his  life,  he 
will  tell  you  bow  immediately  to  get  rich. 

To  go  through  the  catalogue  would  be  impoi&ble :  it  is  much 
too  vail:.  Stalls  of  dirty  books ;  tnsilels  with  toys ;  fellers  of  cakes 
and  canes ;  fan- menders,  bead-firingers,  beggars,  quacks,  tumblers, 
and  ihow-booths ;  fellows  difplaying  tricks  of  legerdemain ;  yen« 
ders  of  miraculous  dyes  and  powders,  who  dip  bits  of  white  ribbon 
in  a  liquor  that  turns  them  pink ;  orators  parotting  over  two** 
penny  ly ftems  of  geology,  and  th?  order  of  the  imiverfe :  teachers 
of  fecrets  that  will  enable  the  buyer  to  cut  gla&  under  water,  etch 
landfctipes  upon  egg- (hells,  engrave  portraits  by  prickiog  paper  with 
pins  and  dufting  it  with  lamp-black ;  thefe,  intermingled  with 
the  difplay  of  milliners,  linen-drapers,  print-iellers,  and  a  variety 
of  trades,  continued  through  an  avenue  two  miles  in  length,  fpa- 
cious,  enlivened  as  I  have  faid  with  oarriages^  and  adorned  by  lofty 
trees,  gardens,  and  h6tels,  with  the  gates,  or  rather  the  triumphal 
arches,  of  St.  Denis  and  St  Martin,  the  (Irudure  that  was  the 
Opera  Houfe,  thefe,  I  (ay,  and  thoufands  of  other  objeds,  which 
no  memory  can  retain,  if  the  reader  can  arrange  and  put  them 


*  BadaudiA  equivsdeat  to  ow  cam  word,  Cockscy* 
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together^  witl  form  a  (bmething  that  he  maj  imagine  to  be  the 
Boulevards  of  Paris. 

What  has  been  faid  is  bnt  a  i>artial  and  barren  abftradl  of  the 
place.  To  give  a  mere  table  of  contents,  which  at  laft  will  be 
yery  tmperfeA,  to  the  tbings  already  noticed  many  others  muft  be 
added.  If  contrafted  with  various  of  the  nations  in  Europe,  the 
French  are  an  a^ive  and  induftrtous  people ;  but,  compared  to  thc^ 
Englifh,  they  afe  great  idlers :  and,  for  the  clafs  of  idlers^  the 
Boulevards  is  one  of  the  principal  places  of  reibrt.  The-  eonfe- 
quence  of  this  is  that  numbers  of  thoie>  who-  mi^e  it  their  trade 
to  amufe  the  idle,  here  take  their  ftations. 

Beginning  at  la  Rue  St.  Honor-e,  and  proceeding  toward  the 
Fauxbourg^  St.  jintoine,  after  pafling  the  forlorn  columns  of  la 
Madelaine,  we  ibon  arrive  at  the  garden  des  Capucines.  It  for«» 
merly  belonged  to  a  convent;  but  the  garden  and  the  building  are 
now  become  the  mingled  abode  of  rdlenefs  and  induflry.  Here 
pap^r-hangers,  cabinet-makers^  and  other  tradefmen  have  their 
warehoufes ;  while  belide  them  are  petty  tailors,  barbers,  obfeure 
eoffee-hottiesy  and  billiard-tables,  in  rooms  that  fcarcely  admit  the 
Hght  of  day.  Theie  are  in  the  cloifters,  where  the  iecl'udcd  uied 
to  walk ;  and  in  the  rooms,  or  if  you  pleafe  the  cells>  they  fa 
lately  inhabited. 

In  other  compartments  are  (how-men,  great  and  fmalf:  Robert* 
ion,  and  his  Phantafmagoria ;  his  neighbour,  I  forget  his  name, 
as  great  a  philofbpher  as  hiraielf,  who  writes  hydrfiulics  and  I 
know  not  what  other  bombaftic  terms  over  his  door,  and  inter** 
mingles  the  {pouting  of  water  and  the  fparkKng  of  gunpowder,  ta 
the  great  aftoniihment  and  inftru^lion  of  the  Parifians. 

At  a  fmall  diftance,  in  the  garden,  the  Panorama  of  Lyons  and 
that  of  Toulon  are  or  were  exhibited  ;  and  oppoiite  to  this  is  the 
booth  of  Franconi;  who  has  taught  horfes  to  dance  almoft  as  mira- 
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culoufly  graceful  as  Mr.  Aftlcy  himfelf,  and  employs  his  faculties 
with  Icarcely  Icfs  benefit  to  the  public. 

Between  the  two  is  their  ancient  rivals  Punchinello,  accompa- 
nied by  king  Solomon  and  all  his  court ;  or  at  leaft  by  fomething 
no  lefe  pompous  in  fecital.  Will  you  accept  a  fliort  extrad  from 
a  handbill,  wi>ich  the  prime  minifter  of  this  renowned  perfbn 
diilributes  at  his  door  i 

POLICHINEL  AUX  DAMES. 

Me/dames y  me  void  de  retour  de  mes  petits  voyages ;  et  votis  me 
retrouverez  dans  le  jar  din  des  Capucines,  proche  la  grille  qui  donnefnr 
Je  Boulevard  Caumartin. 

Partout,  oiL  vous  portez  vo$  pas, 
^Dn  fe  plaiit  a  fuivre  vos  traces, 
Xics  paiais  feroient  des  grabats, 
S'ils  n*etoient  omes  par  les  Graces, 
De  meme,  il  en  eft  de  nos  jeux, 
Le  local  a  de  Timportance ! 
II  xtevient  le  ftjoor  des  DteuZf 
Embellit  par  votre  prefence. 

Les  Dames.    Polichinel  eft  galant  I 

PolichineL      MeTdames,  je  ae  iuis  que  TScho  de  Pilfihrers  entier.* 

I      ■■      ■  •  ■  ■  ■    , 

♦  PUNCHINELLO  TO  THE  LADIES. 

Here  I  am  Ladies !  After  a  trip  into  the  country  you  find  xne  agsun  in  die  garden 
of  the  Capucines,  near  the  iron-gate  that  buocs  the  Boulevard  C^umartin^ 

Wherever  you  tread,  we  but  follow  your  traces  % 
The  Hotel's  a  hut,  unadom'd  by  the  Graces. 
Embelli&'d  and  honour'd,  our  booth  we  compare 
To  the  feat  of  the  Gods,  when  the  ladies  are  there. 

The  La£es,    Punchinello  is  gallant ! 

PmcUndlo.    Ladies,  I  am  but  the  echo  of  the  whole  univerfi:  I 

D  D  2  From 
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From  the  fine  words  of  Mr.  Punchinello^  it  would  be  natural  to^ 
conclude  he  was  a  perfon  of  coniequencei  and  had  ibme  extraor** 
dinary  place>  and  apparatus,  for  the  difplay  of  bis  feats*  I  defy 
the  reader  to  imagine  any  thing  more  meaa»  poverty  ftruck,  and 
dirty,  than  him  and  his  whole  paraphernalia.  It  was  comic  beyond 
the  power  of  defcriptioUi  yet  almoft  affli<9:ing,  to  look  at  and 
liften  to  the  man  who  harangued,  and  diftributed  the(e  bills :  he 
was  wretchedneis  perfonified.  And  then  the  pafling  Graces,  to 
whom  be  thus  poetically  addrefled  himielf !  The  ladies,  that  were 
to  embellifh  his  booth,  and  render  it  the  abode  of  the  Gods  I 
Well,  weU ;  be  only  fpoke  the  language  of  and  pretended  to  be 
no  more  than  the  echo  of  the  univerfe,  entire. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  is  a  iblitary  inftance  of  the 
grace,  the  gallantry,  and  the  poetry  of  Paris  ^  iimilar  and  even 
more  extraordinary  proofs  occur  in  every  comer.  They  are  ia 
numerous  that  the  difficulty  is  to  felcA.  How  does  it  happea 
that  they  fo  often  pafs  unnoticed )  We  all  walk  through  the 
world  with  our  eyes  fhut,  or  this  would  be  a  very  inftradive  book* 
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CHAPTER   XLVIIL 

tUSZ  JMnZLON  1>* HANOVRS  RIVALUKD  AKD  ECLIPSED  BY  THK  FRASCATIr 
OP£RA-HOUSE»    NEAR*  THB    GATE   OF    ST.  MARTIN :    FIRES    AT    SUCH 
THEATRES  FREQUENT  :.  THE  PARISIANS  SOON   AFFLICTED^   ANB  SOON 
CONSOLED :      PRESENT     DESTINATION      OF     THAT      OPERA  » HOUSE :. 
THEATRES    ON   THE   BOULEFAMD   J>U  rfiMPLE :     COFFEE-HOySES^  AND 
OARDENS^  WITH   THEIR    MODES    OF    ATTRACTION :   EXHIBITIONS   OF 
VARIOUS  KINDS — THE    FAMOUS    THIEVES    OF    FRANCE.  IN  WAX.  AND- 
WOOD  :   DESCR.IPTION  OF  THE  EFFECT  THEY  PRODUCE  ON  THE  IMAGI- 
NATION :    DEFORMITY    AND    MONSTERS    A    SOURCE    OF    REVENUE  :    A 
PICTURE  OF  THE  MULTITUDE  IN  MOTION  V  THE  PRACTICE  OF  HIRING 

CHAIRS  :   EFFECTS    OF    SUCH   AN  ASSEMBLAGE    UPON   A   STRANGER 

THE  READER  WARNED  AGAINST  MISTAKES — WHAT  IT  IS  THAT  CHA-- 
RACTERIZES  NATIONS  :   A  DIFFICULT  TASK  AND.  A  SERIOUS  DUTY. 

LEAVING  thcfc  gardens^  in  which  I  do  not  rccollisA  to  have* 
feen  a  iingle  blade  of  gfais^  and  where>  belide  the  amuie- 
jhents  ali^eady  mentioned^  the  ladies^  and  gentlemen  every  evening: 
divert  themfelves  by  dsmcing,  and  by  riding  on  the  wooden,  hories 
of  a  round-about^  both  fexes  afiride  and  neither  afliamed  to  ihow 
a  handfome  leg,  we  proceed  and  ptefently  come  to  the  Pavilion 
d  Hcnwvre. 

I  do  not  know  tp  what  grand  family  this  building  once  Belonged, 
but  a  few  feafbns  ago  it  was  the  grandeft  cofFee*houfe  and  public 
garden  on  the  Boulevards:  it  has  fince  been  edipfed  by  the 
Fra/cati,  and  is  no  longer  in  faihion.  To  what  ftyle  the  connoif- 
ieurs  in  the  art  would  &y  either  of  thefe  gardens  belong  is  more 

than 
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than  I  can  divine ;  but»  though  they  are  neither  of  them  large, 
they  feem  as  if  they  were  purpofely  contrived^  if  people  are  fo 
difpofed,  to  play  at  hide  and  feek  in. 

Palling  the  Italian  theatre,  the  gate  of  St.  Denis,  and  that  of  St. 
Martin,  we  arrive  on  the  left  at  die  ibudlure  that  was  the  Opera- 
houfe.  It  is  not  perhaps  a  fuhjedt  of  wonder  that  the  buildings, 
where  this  grand  fpedacle  has  been  exhibited^  have  fi:equentl|r 
become  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  old  Opera*houfe  was  deftroyed 
by  fire  cm  the  0th  of  Aprils  1  jOs ;  a  fecond  was  built  adjoining 
to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  opened  in  1770;  this  was  burnt  down  the 
Sth  of  June,  1761 ;  and  a  third  was  conftruded,  in  fix^  days, 
near  the  gate  of  St.  Martin. 

The  Parifians  love  lively  emotions.  They  were  af&i<5led  deeply, 
when  they  firft  faw  the  Opera- houfe  of  the  Palais  iioyn/ burning : 
in  a  few  days,  they  were  drelTed  in  flame  coloured  robes,  named 
after  the  conflagration  ^^  d* Opera;  and,  in  a  few  more,  they 
were  aftonifhed  and  delighted  to  ice  the  ipe<flacle  in  which  they 
glory  recommence. 

Dulaure  relates  the  following  anecdote. 

^'  The  next  morning  the  people  regarded  the  fearful  .ravages  of 
the  fire  with  ^onflemation,  when  a  cart  loaded  with  drefles  that 
had  efcaped  the  flames  pafled  the  fquare  before  the  palace.  A 
fellow  who  was  in  it  thought  proper  to  place  a  helmet,  which 
he  found  near  him«  on  his  head,  and  throw  a  royal  mantle  over 
his  flaoulders.  Ered  in  his  car,  like  a  conqueror  making  his 
public  entry,  he  foon  drew  the  attention  of  the  people ;  whoic 
forrow  immediately  changed  into  peals  of  laughter.  Such  is  the 
forrow  of  the  French.  A  few  days  afterward  there  were  drefles 
coukur  defeu  d^  Opera J^*^ 


*  Dulmtre :  Curi^ei  ie  Paris.    Paris  1791,  deuxShne  partk^  p.  348. 
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The  author  further  adds — "  Several  perfons  perlihed  b^  this 
fire ;  which  continued  burning  eight  days/' 

In  1 7y3,  the  Opera  performers  removed  to  their  preicnt  theatre; 
in  la  Rue  de  la  hoi ;  and  left  that  near  la  Forte  St.  Martin^  which 
long  remained  vacant.  It  is  now  in  the  pofleifion  of  adors  who; 
if  their  promife  be  kept,  are  to  vie  with,  if  not  to  excel,  every 
theatre  in  Paris:  but,  of  all  things  in  this  city,  promifes  are  in  the 
greateft  plenty ;  and  may  be  had  at  the  lead  ezpence,  that  of 
fmcerity  excepted. 

.  At  this  theatre  begins  that  part  of  the  Boulevards  vrhiich  is- 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  (hows,  paflimes,  dancing-gardens,  and 
theatrical  exhibitions.  Exclusive  of  the  Opera-houie,  here  we 
find  the  Thedtre  desjeunes  Arttfies%  that  is,  for  young  performers : 
Thedtre  fans  Pretenfion  \  rightly  named,  for  they  have  even  le& 
merit  than  pretenfions^  Thedtre  Lyri-comique;  whefe  the  beft 
tragedies  have  been  burlefqued  into  buiFoonery :  ThSdtre  dex 
jesmes  Elevesr,  for  children  performers  :  Thedtre  des  Farietes  Amu^ 
f antes:  befide  other  nameleis  and  forgotten  theatres>  and,  as  the 
climax,  le  Thedtre  de  f  AmbigU'Comtque ;  that  being  the  chief  of  the 
theatres  on  the  Boulevard  du  T^mph^i  on^  which  all-  thoie  I  have, 
jpft  named  are  fituated; 

The  Fauxbqurg  St.  Antoine  is  the  largeft,  and  faid*to  be  mucK' 
the  moft  populous,  of  any  in  Paris ;  and  to  this  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple  lies  contiguous,  while  it  is  at  no  great  diftance  fi^m  other 
Eauxbourgs.and  quarters  of  great  population*  The  Boulevard  du 
Temple  IS  therefore  the  grand  (bene  of  morriment,. every  evenii^g; 
but  chiefly  for  the  lower  orders,  and  the  higheft  clafs  of  them,* . 
les  hons  bourgeois y'^  as  they  were  formerly  called « 

'  *  Like  our  phrafc,  good  fellow,  the  true  meaning  o(  bon  bourgeois  is  difficult  to 
convey^  in  a  foreign  idiom.  It  is  fomething  of  a  mixture  of  unpoliihed  and  refpedt* 
able  citizen :  but  moft  the  latter  \  or  rather  as  the  conte;it  Ihall  colour  the  meanings 

In 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  theatres  the  cofiee-lioafeSi  bil- 
liard-tables, and  dancing-gardens,^  are  numerous ;  and  on  a  fcale 
which,  in  many  tnftances,  may  be  rightly  called  that  of  vulgar 
magnificence :  bands  of  mufic  pla^ng;  difcordantly  enough,  but 
with  no  want  of  noiie ;  nightly  illuminations,  balls,  and  fire- works; 
thefc  are  common,  and  to  thefe  ase  added  every  new  device,  by 
which  the  proprietors  imagine  they  can  attraA  the  crowd. 

Here  too  Ihowmen  and  exhibitors  of  every  kind  make  their 
dlfplay.  hes  Ombres  Chinoj/es^  by  the  notorious  Seraphin:  wax- 
work figures,  in  which  every  king  in  Cbriftendom  may^  if  he 
pleaft,  look  for  his  likenefs :  Les  grands  Voleurs^  where  are  the 
pretended  portraits  of  Cartouche^  Matuirin,  Nhet,  and  the  whole 
fuite  of  worthies,  who  have  fo  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  themielves, 
in  France,  by  facrilege,  murders  the  moil  w^ntoa  and  the  mofi 
honible,  and  atrocities  fiich  as  the  very  image  of  makes  the  ibui 
revolt. 

Of  this  exhibition  I  muft  ftop  to  fay  a  word :  I  faw  it  only  the 
firft  time  I  was  in  Paris,  but  cannot  forget  the  efied  it  produced. 
The  fliowman  and  his  thieves  had  but  one  apartment;  but  it  was 
made  darker  than  twilight,  and  partitioned  off  to  refemUe  cells. 
The  male&Aors  were  put  in  different  attitudes ;  fitting,  ffanding, 
and  lying*  each  in  ffraw,  not  of  the  cleaneff,  and  loaded  with 
chains. 

As  I  ottered,  thefe  chains  were  clanked  with  a  din  that  might 
infpire  horror :  the  exhibitor,  with  a  gloomy  terror  in  his  voice, 
recounted  their  individual  crimes ;  their  grand  robberies,  rapes, 
^md  affaflinations ;  appearing  to  value  himfelf  moff  upon  him  who 
had  been  the  moil  wicked ;  and  ending  with  their  execution,  and 


*  A  French  gentleman  told  me,  they  amount  on  the  whole  Bculevards  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  or  perhaps  thirty.  He  is  a  well  informed  perfon,  yet  the  number 
appeared  to  me  exaggerated. 

their 
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theif  blafphemles,  after  having  been  racked^  while  expiring  on  the 
wheel. 

The  effeA  was  more  than  theatrical^  it  was  oppreffiy>e ;  and  yet 
was  produced  by  fomething  like  contemptible  means :  for  theie 
heroes  were  moil:  of  them  nothing  but  manikins ;  ftufled  drefles ; 
furmounted  fome  with  painted  barber's  blocks,  and  others,  that 
were  more  in  the  light,  with  wax  rudely  modelled.  Such  was  the 
account  a  Pariiian  gave  me.  Of  the  effcft  produced  I  was  myfclf 
a  witnefs.  In  France,'  they  can  frighten  other  animals  befide 
crows,  by  fluffing  rags. 

I  return  to  my  catalogue.  Exclufive  of  the  hocus-pocus  tribe 
I  have  before  defcribed,  who,  fcattered  through  different  parts  of 
the  city  and  its  public  places  during  the  day,  many  of  them 
affemble  here  in  the  evening,  there  are  various  moveable  booths, . 
and  Ihow-carts ;  but  none  more  remarkable  than  thofe  that  col- 
led and  exhibit  deformity :  no  matter  what  the  animal ;  if  it  be 
but  unnatural  and  diigufling,  it  will  be  profitable  in  proportion. 
To  procure  himfelf  a  livelihood,  the  exhibitor  of  this  clafs  eagerly 
inquires  where  he  can  procure  a  monfler  ? 

I  will  forbear  to  defcribe  objeds  that  here  fblicit  to  be  ieen ; . 
as  I  would,  had  I  the  power,  perfuade  mankind  not  to  endure 
their  exhibition :  at  leaft,  unlefi  it  were  for  a  better  purpofe  than 
that  of  gratifying  a  depraved  curiofity.     To  any  iiicreafe  of  know- 
ledge, which  the  philofbphical  iurgeon  or  phyfician  might  acquire, . 
it  is  a  general  duty  to  contribute. 

When  the  beings  thus  exhibited  are.  of  the  human  ^ecies, 
from  thofe  that  I  have  feen,  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  they^ 
are  generally  unhappy ;  and  often  to  exceis.  Of  the  two  extraor- 
dinary giants,  both  upward  of  eight  feet  in  height,  who  appeared 
in  London  a  few  years,  ago,  one  was  difeafed  by  confinement, 
dejeded  in  temper,  and  drank  to  relieve  his  fufferings.     I  /aw  him, 
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and  was  afterward  told  that,  having  had  hopes  to  realise  an  itide-* 
pendence,  his  do6r*keeper  robbed  him^  and  he  ibon  died. 
The  following  anecdote  is  of  a  more  extraordinary  kind* 
**  The  Marihal  dc  Beaumanoir,  hunting  in  a  foreft  in  ISQOt  had 
a  man  brought  him  by  his  huntimen^  whom  they  found  fleeping  in 
a  buih ;  and  whofe  figure  was  very  iingular.  He  had  two  horns, 
like  thofe  of  a  ram^  on  his  forehead ;  was  bald  ;  and,  at  the  lower 
part  of  bis  chin,  had  a  red  clotted  beard,  in  the  manner  we  paint 
fatyrs.  He  was  fo  grieved,  at  being  taken  from  fair  to  fair,  that 
he  died  in  three  months  at  Paris.  He  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard  of  the  pariih  of  St.  Come ;  and  a  (illy  epitaph,*  which  then 
no  doubt  was  thought  very  pleaiant,  was  put  over  his  gravjc^** 


^■ 
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^  RiCUiild^Epitapbes^p,  67. 
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'*  Dans  ce  pefit  endrab  !t  part^ 
Gtti  un  iris  Jingulier  cwmarij 
'Car  U  Petmtfans  awnrfemnUf 
Paffantpriez  Dieupfiurfin  ame^^f 

Pray  pafiengers  for  this  noan's  foul. 

Here  fleept  his  body,  after  life :  ^ 

His  fate  was  firange,  paft  all  control. 

For  he  was  horiiM,  yet  had  no  wife.* 

Among  the  many  ammating  features  of  the  BouUvsards,  thai: 
which  is  produced  by  the  life  and  motion  of  this  multitude  of 
human  beings  is  not  the  leaft  marking,  or  amuiing.     In  takiog  ^ 

the  cour&  above  deicribed,  from  la  Rue  St.  HonorJ  to  the  Bouk-      .    ^  jj 

vard  du  Tempk^  not  only  is  there  a  continual  iiicceffion  of  paf- 
iengers,  that  is  of  an  evening,  but  the  numbcrleis  coffee-houies 
fwarm  with  gueib,  within  doors  and  without. 

Added  .to  theie,  it  is  a  common  praAice  among  the  Pariiians, 
as  well  here  as  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  Luxembourg^ 
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tend  the  Palais  Royal,  t^  feat  themielves  in  rows^  and  remain 
fbmctimcs  the  whole  evening  converfing  together.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  there  are  people  authorized  by  government,  for  every  thing 
here  is  fo  authorized  or  fo  prohibited,  even  to  the  hiring  of  old 
chairs,*  there  are  people,  I  fay,  who  hire  theie  chairs  at  tvio  fous ; 

« 

for  which  each  perfon  is  allowed  two  chairs:  it  being  genteel  to 
fit  upon  one,  and  to  loll  or  lay  your  legs  upon  the  othen 

.  With  theie  rows  of  converfers,  or  babblers,  many  parts  of  the 
Boulevards  are  lined*  As  the  evening  declines  and  night  approaches, 
this  colleded  multitude,  from  chairs,  cofFee-houfes,  ihow-booths, 
theatres,  and  gardens,  begin  to  be  in  motion.  A  walk  at  this 
hour,  to  meet  them,  is  very  amufing.  Not  only  the  numberleis: 
feet  but  the  numberleis  tongues  that  are  all  in  a6lion,  and  the 
latter  are  much  the  moft  nimble,  infpire  an  Engliihman  with  a 
fucceflion  of  whimfical  ideas.  He  lifkns  to  the  language,  he 
hears  the  fentiments,  regards  the  dreifes,  examines  the  figures,  and 
difcovers  fuch  a  volume  of  what  appear  to  him  inconiiilencies, 
phrafes  and  remarks  that  cannot  appertain,  or  at  leaft  cannot  be: 
reconciled,  to  the  coftume,  look,  or  occupation  of  the  perfon  by« 
whom  they  are  made,  that  at  one  moment  he  fmiles,  at  the  iecond 
is  perplexed,  and  at  the  third  laughs  in  his  own  defpite. 

To  learn  ientences  by  rote,  which  at  firft  were  the  refult  of 
acute  thinking  and  even  of  fcientific  refearch,  is  a  pradice  ib 
general  that  it  often  defcends  to  the  very  loweft.     Of  this  I  ihall' 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Grand  Monarqui,  or  the  Citizen-General-Firft  Conful, 
did  or  do  perfonally,  and  in  all  cafes,  fo  authorize  \  but  the  fyftem  of  their  govern- 
ment does.  Few  things  can  be  performed,  in  which  that  fyAem  can  poll&ly  inter- 
fere, that  are  not  controlled  by  its  authority,  which  is  derired  from  the  chiefs  and " 
the  more  authority  is  delegated,  the  more  it  pailcs  from  deputy  to  deputy,  the  more 
it  becomes  vicious.  From  the  hiring  of  thefe  chairs  the  government  derives  a  • 
paltry  revenue  \  which>  as  I  am  informed^  amounts  to  jQfteen  hundred  a  year. 

E  £  2  have 
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have  occafion  to  give  examples ;  for  it  is  one  of  tho&  national 
habits  that  peculiarly  dcfefvc  attention. 

I  think  it  high  time  to  wam  every  reader  againft  a  miflake^  into 
tvhich  fbme  may  have  been  led,  by  my  remarks.  I  ihould  be 
iincerely  grieved,  for  I  fhould  have  committed  a  deep  injmy,  nay 
a  ferious  crime,  veere  I  to  induce  the  Engliih  to  hold  the  French 
nation  in  contempt,  fie  it  remembered  that,  in  thoie  things  in 
which  nations  ad  with  real  common  icnie,  they  entirely  reicmble 
each  other ;,  and  that  the  deviations,  be  they  great  or  fmall,  are 
the  ve^  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  charaderized.  Were  I 
to  defcribe  the  peculiarities  of  my  own  nation,  they  would  be  of 
a  difierent  kind ;  but,  whenever  they  deviate  from  common  fenie, 
which  common  fenfe  I  underftand  to  include  neither  more  nor 
lefs  than  the  moft  wife  and  virtuous  mode  of  ading,  they  would 
be  to  its  diiadvantage.  And  how  innumerable  are  the  deviations 
to  which  all  nations  are  fubjed !  I  am  confcious  I  write  with  an 
intention  that,  by  noticing,  men  ihould  avoid  their  miftakes :  it 
is  their  intereft  that  they  ihould  be  noticed ;  and,  by  the  taik  I 
have  undertaken,  it  is  become  my  duty.  Were  this  nothing  more 
than  a  perfonal  apology^  it  would  be  ibmething  leis  than  trivial ; 
but  its  aim  is  not  fo  mean :  it  is  that  I  may  avoid  the  common 
yet  the  moil  pernicious  pradice  of  increaiing  the  animoiities  of 
nations;  which  retard  civilization,  excite  to  war,  and  are  the  curie 
of  mankind.  As  a  people,  the  French  arc  truly  great ;  but  their 
peculiarities,  their  defeds,  are  truly  little. 
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I 

tHK  J^AtMS  kOTAL  :  8KETCHBS  OF  ITS  HISTORY  :  FOVKBBO  BY  CARniKAL 
J)£  MICB£LI£in  ITS  FIRST  APP£LIiATIONS,  AND  TH£  CONTEST  ONB  Of 
THEM  produced:  THIS  PALACE  THE  CONTINUED  SCENE  OF  AMUSE* 
MENT  :  PROFUSION  OF  THE  CARDINAL  :  HIS  AMBITION  TO  BE  A  POET  : 
ANECDOTES  :  THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  PALAIS  ROYAL  THE  RESORT  OF 
politicians:  changes  which  the  palace  and  the  GARDENS  HAVE 
UNDERGONE;  AND  THE  DISCONTENT  SOME  OF  THESE  CHANGES  £X« 
cited:  THE  TRIBUNATy  AND  HOPES  IN  FUTURITY:  FORM,  SITUA- 
TIONy  AND  PROPERTIES,  OF  THIS  PLACE  AT  PRESENT  :  SERIOUS  RE- 
TROSPECT OF  SCENES  THAT  HAVE  CONVULSED  THE  WORLD  :  PRAC'^ 
TICE  OF  FACTIONS:   FOOD  FOR  REFLEXION.^ 

FROM  the  Boulevards 9  famous  as  they  are  become  in  the 
annals  of  Paris,  I  would  lead  the  reader  to  a  place  of  ftill 
greater  fame ;  renowned  for  its  founder,  renowned  for  the  changes 
it  has  undergone,  and  flill  more  renowned  for  the  fcenes  that  have 
there  been  aded.     I  fpeak  of  the  Palms  RoyaL 

According  to  hiflorjr,  this  palace  was  founded  in  102^,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  h6tels  de  Mercaur  and  de  Ramhauillet,  and  of  fbme 
neighbouring  houfes.  It  v^s  then  partly  within  and  partly  with-' 
out  the  city,  as  inclofed  by  Charles  V.  of  France.  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  a  man  who  cannot  be  remembered  but  with  the  moft' 
contradictory  emotions,  was  its  founder ;  and  Jaques  le  Mercier, 
laid  by  fbme  to  be  the  moil  able  archite<5t  of  his  time,  was  the 
builder  he  employed.  It  was  firfl  called  the  Hotel  de  Richelieu ; 
but,  increailng  in  fize  as  the  minifler  increaicd  in  power,  the 

name 
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name  vras  changed,  and  Palais  Cardinal  was  tnfcribed  on  marbre 
over  the  great  gate  in  letters  of  gold.  The  vanity  of  the  inicrip- 
tion  ought  to  have  excited  the  general  cenfure ;  inftead  of  which, 
its  grammatical  propriety  was  the  inquiry  and  amufement  of  the 
Pariiians.  Balzac  affirmed  it  was  neither  Greek,  Latin,  nor 
French ;  and  others  maintained  it  was  a  pure  gallicifm. 

In  l03g,  whether  from  oftentation  or  gratitude,  the  Cardindt 
bequeathed  his  palace,  with  its  furniture  and  precious  jewds,  to* 
Lewis  XIII. :  which  donation  he  confirmed  by  his  lafl:  will. 

In  1043,  Afm  of  Auftria,  the  Queen  Regent,  with  her  ions, 
Lewis  XIV.  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  left  the  Louvre  to  reiide  at 
the  Palais  Cardinal  To  her  it  was  reprefented  that  It  became  not 
the  king  to  fuffer  the  title  of  a  fubjeA  to  remain  on  the  palace 
he  inhabited  ;  and  the  infcriptioa  was  eraied.  The  name  of  Palm 
Royal  was  then  befto wed  upon  it ;  though  this  fame  Queen  Regent, 
at  the  entreaty  of  la  Ducheffe  d*Aiguillon,  caufed  the  title  Palais 
Cardinal  to  be  reinfcribed.  On  the  prefent  occaiion,  convenience 
requires  the  appellation  of  Palais  Royal ;  becaufe  by  that  it  is  beft 
known.  It  no  longer  pretends  to  be  the  Pltlace  of  Equality ;  and 
the  reader  might  forget  the  fcene  of  a^ion,  were  it  called  by  the 
name  infcribed  at  prefent  over  the  gate— ^P^/a/i  du  Trihunat. 

To  review  this  palace,  through  all  its  changes  and  gradations^ 
would  be  no  eafy  talk ;  and  could  fcarcely  avoid  being  tedious ;  a 
few  of  the  principal  traits  will  be  fufficient^  for  the  purpofe  of  this 
work. 

From  the  time  of  its  founder  it  has  been  the  fcene  of  amuie* 
ment.  Richelieu  well  underftood  the  Pariiians ;  and,  to  increafe 
their  pleaiiires,  countenance  ihow,  and  gain  the  praife  of  their 
favourite  writers,  he  built  a  theatre,  and  penfioned  feveral  of  the 
reigning  vrits :  among  whom  were  Rotrou  and  the  great  Comeille. 

In  conflruding  this  theatre  one  thing  particularly  defer ves  to 
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be  mentioned;  as  it  is  a  trait  in  the  charader  of  the  Cardinal* 
According  to  Sauval^  eight  oaks,  of  twenty  toifes  each,  were  fought 
for  in  all  the  forefts  of  the  kingdom,  were  at  length  found  in  the 
fbreft  du  Bourbonnols,  and  cofl  eight  thoufand  livres  in  the 
carriage. 

Upon  this  theatre  he  like  wife  Ratified  his  mafter  foible.  It  was 
hb  ^eat  ambition  t^  be  himfelf  a  poet.  A  man,  who  could  com- 
mand armies  to  invade  the  peaceable,  and  fet  fo  vaft  a  monarchy 
in  motion,  had  little  difficulty  to  perfuade  himfelf  that  whatever 
he  willed  it  was  in  his  power  to  perform.  It  is  generally  affirmed 
he  was  himfelf  the  author  of  a  tragi-*comedy,  called  Mirame ;. 
though  it  was  fathered  by  Defmarets.  To  bring  it  on  the  ftage  it 
cofl:  the  cardinal  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns ;  but,  in  fpite  of  his 
power,  his  pcotedion,  and  this  v^ift  eitpencc  to  infiire  fuccefs^  it 
was  condemned. 

Finding  how  irritated  the  rainifler  was  at  this  failure,  care  wa» 
taken  by  the  comedians,  at  the  next  reprefentation,  to  fill  the 
koufe  with  an  audience  determined  to  applaud.  The  tranfports 
of  the  cardinal  were  uncommonly  great :  he  ftood  up,  fhowed 
himfelf  to  the  fpedlators,  leaned  over  the  bqx,  and  commanded 
fileace,  that  paflages  (till  more  beautiful  might  be  heard.  Punning 
upon  the  title  of  his  palace,  a  perfbn  is  faid  to  have  exclainxed 
aloud — Hela^  !  Qe  it^  pas* la  une  piice  curdinak ;  mats  dun  car^ 
dinall*  During  his  life,  the  Parifians  were  admitted  gratis,  to 
the  plays  and  exhibitions  he  gave  at  his  theatre. 

Of  the  former  gardens  i  read  that,  after  they  came  into  the 
poiTeffion  of  the  Orleans  family,  they  were  the  delight  of  the 
Parifians ;  that  converfations  might  be  held  in  them  without  any 
fear  of  the  police ;  that,  under  the  large  chefhut-jtrces,  the  people 
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were  fecure  both  from  heat  and  rain ;  that  the  beautiful  and  oma* 
mental  were  here  always  to  be  met ;  and  that  it  was  the  general 
rcfort,  for  people  of  every  rank  and  every  country.  Near  the 
middle  of  this  walk  was  a  tree,  called  TJrhrc  de  Cracavie,  the 
moft  famous  in  the  world  as  the  rendezvous  of  politicians.  Beneath 
its  majeftic  ihade  the  affairs  of  the  whole  earth  were  adjufted ; 
and  on  the  deeds  of  heroes,  the  meafures  of  minifteri,  and  the 
proceedings  of  kings,  deciflon  here  was  pafled.  Was  this  the 
origin  of  their  tree  of  liberty  ?  Since  that  period,  the  place^  though 
not  the  tree,  has  been  fiill  much  more  renowned  for  the  freedom 
and  the  heat  of  political  disputes. 

From  the  time  that  this  palace  became  the  property  of  the 
Orleans  family,  the  changes  it  has  undergone  have  been  great : 
neither  its  form  nor  its  deitination  are  the  fame.  In  the  year 
1783,  the  old  gardens  were  one  of  the  moft  famous  of  the  public 
walks  in  Paris ;  but  even  at  this  time  they  were  frequented,  toward 
the  evening,  by  courtezans ;  with  whom  men  of  rank  and  cha* 
tader  appeared  not  to  think  it  axiy  diigrace  to  converfe.  As  tha 
evening  advanced,  women  of  meaner  appearance  repaired  thither ;» 
and  fbmetimes,  as  1  read,  were  with  their  paramours  abiblutely 
whipped  out  of  the  garden  by  the  Swils  of  the  palace.  The- 
prefent  buildings,  that  now  form  the  grand  area,  were  then  pro-* 
jeAing ;  and  in  the  year  1 784,  when  I  returned  to  Paris  a  fecond 
time,  were  greatly  advanced. 

The  outcry,  againft  this  innovation  upon  their  habits  and 
pleaiures,  was  loud,  among  the  Pariiians ;  eipecially  among  thofe, 
and  they  were  many,  who&  property  was  injured.  The  value  o/ 
the  adjoining  avenues,  as  well  as  of  the  houfes  that  overlook  the 
garden/  in  trade  and  in  rental,  was  greatly  dimini(hed.  H6tels  had 
here  been  furniihed  for  ilrangers ;  a  firft  floor  in  one  of  which^ 
even  dt  that  period,  was  often  rented  at  fifty  louis  a  month.    This 
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quarter  was  the  -fefbrt  of  the  wealthy ;  and  articles  of  trade  fold 
much  dearer,  here,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

The  noble  colleftion  of  piAures,  which  in  different  divifions 
*    have  iince  been  fold  in  England,  was  then  in  that  palace ;  and, 
much  as  thofe  Parifians  who  are  lovers  of  the  art  glory  in  their 
prefent  Mufcum,  they  deeply  regret-that  lofs. 

In  the  magnificent  apartments,  formerly  deftined  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  individual  and  his  adherents,  nien  now  aiTemble  whofe 
names  were  then  too  obfcure  to  be  mentioned.  Thefc  men  form 
one  grand  portion  of  that  iyftemized  whole  which,  if  written 
conftitutions  could  pretend  to.ftability,  or  veracity,-governs  France. 
It  is  however  fome  confblation  that  popular  afTemblies,  though 
but  with  an  appearance  of  the  power  ta-  deliberate,  to  advife,  and 
to  vote^  are  eftabliihed.  They  are  there,  and  time  and  increasing 
wifdom  will  do  the  reft. 

The  little  that  has  been  faid  of  this  palace  is  but  a  trifling  part 
of  that  which  will  hereafter  remain  conipicuous,  in  the  annals  of 
hiftory.  That  the  events  at  which  I  now  glance  may  be  the  better 
imagined,  it  is  neceflary,  fi>r  thofe  who  have  never  feen  the  place, 
to  underftand  ibmething  of  its  form,  fituation,'  and  properties. 
Except  the  great  gate,  its  inlets  and  outlets  are  all  of  them  narrow ; 
and  can  all  of  them,  including  the  great  gate,  eafily  be  fhut.  It 
is  an  oblong  fquare,  that  will  contain  many  thoufand  people :  its 
fite  is  now  the  centre  of  Paris  ;  and  this  with  its  attra^ions  render 
it  one  of  the  grand  reibrts  of  the  idle. 

This  then  was  the  place  in  which  the  principal  aftors,  in  thofe 
momentous  fcenes  that,  have  convulfed  the  world,  could  beft  efteA 
their  purpofes.  Here  it  was  that  the  French  guards  were  fed, 
flattered,  and  won.  Here  the  orators  of  the  people  fpoke  with  a 
hundred  tongues ;  and  each  found  an  enraptured  audience.  Here 
multitudes  of  thoie  ideas,  and  principles,  which  were  repeated 
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from  the  tribunals  of  the  Commons,  and  paiTed  into  laws,  were 
firft  delivered :  in  the  contagious  enthufiafm  of  the  moment^  here 
many  of  them  were  firft  conceived.  The  Palais  Royal  was  juftly 
called  the  hot-bed  of  the  reirolution*  In  its  porticoes,  its  coScc^ 
rooms,  its  circus,  and  its  capecious  gaiden,  nothing  but  the  ciies 
of  liberty,  and  the  thundet  of  denunciation  i^nft  the  opp<xients 
of  liberty,  were  to  be  heard. 

It  ferved  another  porpoic :  it  was  a  kind  of  fitare,  in  which  each 
prevailing  faction  entrapped  its  adverfaries.  Whenever  it  was 
wilhed  to  arreft  a  number  of  individuals,  whofe  oratory,  whofe 
influence,  or  whofe  arts  were  feared,  the  gate»  and  avenues  of  the 
Palais  Royal  were  clofed :  neither  man  nor  woman  could  efcape; 
till  an  armed  force  had  entered  and  the  obnoxious  had  beea  feized. 

After  an  awful  period  of  commotion  and  efiervefbence,  in  which 
feelings  the  moft  oppofite,  fentiments  the  moft  exalted,  efforts  the 
moil  noble,  paifions  the  moft  odious,,  and  actions  the  moft  atro- 
cious have  been  in  conteft,  what  is  it  once  again  become  ?  The 
ieat  of  diflipadon ;  the  rendezvous  of  indolence,  of  frivolity,,  and 
of  the  njoft  unprincipled  licentioufnefs ;  where  the  nightly  orgies 
of  inebriety,  ganaing,  proftitution,  and  abandoned  vice  are  unre^- 
laxingly  held ;  yet  where  the  fage  himielf  finds  recreation  for  his 
thoughts,  6i^s  that  might  inftrudt  a  Socrates^  and  food  for  the 
moft  fevere  and  profound  reiearch. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

FikONT^F  TH£  PALMS  MOTAL:  OLD  CLOXHE8MBN  AND  APPLE- WOMBM  3 

CHjrsAir  D*£Air :  the  building  not  magnificent  :  the  open  sa^ 

1 

loon  and  its  petty  traders  :  sheds  at  the  back  of  the  pa- 
lace ;  A  WORD  ON  public  SPIRIT  :  THE  ALLEYS  THE  RESORT  OF 
EVENING  loungers:  THE  GARDEN,  AND  ITS  CHANGES:  BAD 
GRAVEL.:  THE  PILE  OF  THE  GAEAT  SQUARE  CONSIDERED:  THE  MA- 
JESTY OF  SPACE  LITTLE  FELT  IN  FRANCE:  WANT  OF  FOLIAGE  AND 
COURTEZANS  RENDER  THIS  GARDEN  LESS  FREQUENTED  :  THE  PLACE 
OF  ASSEMBLY  FOR  STOCKJOBBERS*:  THESE  PEOPLE  EXPELLED  THE 
•GARDEN  :  RESTRICTION  NOT  THE  MEANS  TO  MAKE  A  NATION  COM- 
MERCIAL. 

TO  continue  thefuibje^l^  we  muH:  lower  our  tone ;  anddeibend 
to  the  minuter  parts  of  which  the  great  whole  is  formed. 
.  in  front  of  the  PaJais  Royal  is  an  open  place ;  not  a  fquarc» 
thou^  fomething  like  one ;  which  is  formed  by  the  palace  itielf 
to  the  north,  by  a  large  reiervoir  on  the  ibuth^  which  fupplies  the 
Thuilieries  and  this  palace  with  water,  and  is  called  le  Chateau 
d'EaUj^  and  by  various  cofFec-houies  and  traders  on  the  eafi:  and 
weft. 

As  a  pafling  lemark,  not  uncharaAeriftic  of  the  contrarieties  of 

•  CiateaUf  or  Palace  of  water!  A  name  for  a  referroir !  And  not  a  refervoir 
which)  like  the  bafon  of  the  New  River  at  Iflington,  fupplies  fevcral  hundred  thou* 
/and  people,  but  two  palaces.  About  the  time  of  Henrj  IV.  of  France,  grandeur 
was  firft  provided  with  coaches.  A  coach  I  The  vulgar  was  captivated  by  the  very 
.found }  and  the  paltry  boats,  that  carry  paflengers  up  and  down  the  Seine,  have  the 
litle  of  -code^  tPeau.    It  is  no  buU,  in  Paris,  to  take  coach  and  go  by  water. 
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Paris,  in  this  open  place,  grand  in  its  buildings  and  appearance, 
and  wealthy  from  the  rich  traders  that  inhabit  the  neighbourhood^ 
the  coUeAors  of  old  clothes  ailemble  in  the  morning,  much  the 
fame  as  they  do  in  the  Minories  in  London,  though  not  in  iiich 
numbers.  This  place  likewife  is  degraded,  that  is,  if  grandeur 
be  a  better  thing  than  convenience,  by  the  moveable  ftalls  of 
apple-women ;  and  by  various  petty  hawkers.  I  know  not  how 
reafon  and  tafte  will  iinally  fettle  fuch  things,  but  they  certainly 
do  not  accord. 

To  view  the  front  of  the  palace  before  he  enters  the  gardens,  the 
{^ranger  will  do  well  to  place  himfelf  on  the  terrace  of  this  Chateau 
d'Eaui  by  which  he  will  overlook  the  apple-ftalls,  the  old  clothes- 
men,  and  the  crowd.  He  will  then  fee  a  ftrudure  which  does  not 
to  me  appear  admirable,  either  for  its  beauty,  iymnaetry,  or  fimpli- 
city :  neither  does  it,  from  height,  extent,  and  mals,  deferve  the 
epithet  magnificent:  its  chief  merit  is  what  has  been  already 
deicribed ;  that  of  being  memorable  as  the  icene  of  great  events. 
The  front  wall  is  high ;  the  palace  is  low :  it  has  numerous  pillais; 
and  a  vaft  portico,  or  open  faloon,  that  would  better  correlpond 
to  an  edifice  of  different  dimeniions.  Call  it  a  houfe,  and  fuppoie 
it  built  for  the  convenience  of  a  mortal  man,  and  it  is  then  more 
than  fufficiently  grands  fpacious,  and  prefumptuous ;  even  though 
the  grand  cardinal  himfelf  could  again  revive^  and  become  its 
inhabitant. 

Let  us  defcehd  and  pafs  the  gate,  the  court  in  front,  and  the 
open  ialoon,  where  are  petty  book  flails  and  print  pedlars,  and  we 
come  to  a  more  fpacious  court  at  the  back  of  the  paliace.  But 
we  have'  not  yet  a  view  of  the  gardens  and  the  new  fquare :  they 
are  obflraded  by  temporary  wooden  fheds.  The  mixture  of  great 
and  little  is  continual :  or,  to  fpeak  more  corredly,  though  the 
little  may  in  Paris  cafily  be  found  alone,  the  great  never  can.    . 

There 
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There  are  three  rows  of  theie  wooden  (heds^  that  form  two 
alleys.  In  winter,  theie  alleys  abound  in  puddles  of  water. 
When  the  water  begins  to  abforb,  the  clay>  for  there  is  no  pave- 
ment in  thefe  alleys,  becomes  equally  dirty  and  flippery ;  and,  iii 
dry  weather,  this  clay  flooring  is  fo  full  of  inequalities « that  it 
is  worie  to  the  feet  than  itreets  paved  with  fmall  pebbles.  That 
public  fpirit,  that  common  fehie  and  common  benefit,  which 
ihould  induce  the  traders,  who  keep  (hop  in  thefe  (beds,  to  fub« 
fcribe  and  reAify  the  evil,  is  unknown  in  France. '  T^he  police, 
the  government,  mi^  B/A  ;  or  nothing  of  a  public  nature  is  ever 
conceived :  at  leaft,  the  inftances  are  very  rare.  The  nation ,  in 
which  this  public  fpirit  ihould  inipire  the  breaft  of  every  indivi- 
dual, would  be  great  indeed.  Happy  England  !  Though  not  by 
every  individual,  yet  by ;  how  many  of  thy  ions,  ay  and  of  thy 
daughters  too,  is  this  public  ipirit  cheriihed,  and  brought  into 
adlionl 

Thefe  iheds  are  intended  only  to  be  temporary :  they  are  to  be 
fupplied  by  buildings,  that  will  complete  the  fquare  ;  but  at  what 
preciie  time  no  man,  who  recoUeds  the  unfinifhed  ilate  of  num« 
berlefs  of  the  public  works  in  France,  will  venture  to  predi6l. 
At  prefent,  the  alleys  they  form,  being  much  more  fpacious  than 
the  arcades,  are  crowded  on  an  evening,  by  loungers,  as  much  as 
is  the  gravel  walk  in  Hyde  Park,  that  leads  to  Keniington  gardens^ 
on  an  April  Sunday. 

Crofling  theie  alleys,  we  come  to  the  garden :  that  is,  to  a  cer« 
tain  fpace  of  ground,  planted  with  trees  and  covered  with  gravel. 
There  is  but  little  green  fward  in  any  of  the  palace  gardens ;  nor 
indeed  in  any  others  I  have  here  feen,  except  the  few  that  have 
imitated  the  Elngliih,  'Of  the  gravel  I  remarked  there  is  either 
none  fo  good,  near  Paris,  as  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  or  it 
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is  Qot  fifted  and  properly  prepared.  Inftead  of  fuffering  the 
^ftter  to  draicif  it  too  readily  mixes  with  it,  and  becomes  mud. 
Standing  at  the  ibuth  end  of  this  oblong  iquare,  you  have  a  full 
view  of  the  buildings  by  which  it  is  enclofed.  They  have  one 
feature^  which  in  all  continued  piles  has  a  grand  efFe6l ;  and  that 
is  uniformity.  They  are  alio  lofty,  and  of  confiderable  extent : 
being,  in  length,  a  hundred  4nd  .ierenteen  toiib ;  and  fifty  in 
breadth- 

The  whole  pile  makes. great  pceteniions  to  architoftural  mag* 
^lificence ;  in  which  it  is  very  deficient.  The  parts  have  not  iym- 
jfnctry.  Buildings  of  this  height  and  extent,  with  uniform  an4 
fluted  pilaitets,  a  running  baluilrade,  feftoons  in  compattmentSp 
and  numerous. of  the  decorations  appertaining  to  grandeur,  require 
arcades  of  adequate  dimenfions.  In  Ix>ndon,  the  eye  b  fiimi* 
Jiarized  to  the  noble  cfiTe^  produced  by  the  piazzas  *  in  G>vent« 
Garden ;  diminiihed  as  this  cScA  is,  by  the  ftalls  and  trafiic  of 
the  place.  To  have  produced  the  fame  eScA,  the  arcades  in  the 
Palais  Royal  atiovXA  have  been  on  a  dill  greater  icale;  for  the 
ftradure  they  fupport  is  much  higher,  and  inore  extenfive:  inilead 
of  which,  they  are  multiplied  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
.eighty ;  and  the  paflage,  under  them,  is  £o  narrow  that  four  people 
cannot  conveniently  pafs  abreaft.  My  memory  does  not  accurately 
(eryc  Qic>  ^hut  I  beliew»  inftead  of  four,  I  might  fafely  iay  three. 

I  have  often  been  furpriied,  when  confidering  this  city,  and  its 
numerous  cflbrts  to  attain  the  majeftic,  to  recoiled  that  the  majefty 
of  fpace  has  been  fo  little  imdcrflood,  and  ib  feldom  attempted. 
In  the  royal  gardens  of  the  Tuikries,  the  Luxembourg,  and  Ver- 

^ — ' -  ■ 

^Yetj  improperly  fo  called,  becaufc  they  fonn  a  part  of  afquarc.or  open  place  ^ 
i$  pne  qie^qiitg  of  tbe.word  piazzof  ia  Jtaliaiu 
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failles,  in  each  of  which  there  is  fufllcient  amplitude,  that  ampK-' 
tade  is  deftroyed;  it  is  wretchedfy  filled  up  by  and  parcelled  into 
paltry  compartments.  The  firft  Conful,  from  many  of  his  altera* 
tions,  appears  to  have  a  feeling  of  this  majefty  i  yet  furely  it  is  an 
imperfed  feeling,  or  he  would  not  have  fuffered  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg  to  have  been  again  planned  and  divide^  in  this 
trifling  this  contemptible  ftyle;  In  thefe,  gardens  of  iAic  Plalais 
Royal,  there  have  been  various  changes,  fmce  the  ercfting  of  thd 
new  buildings ;  but  this  parcelling^  out  and  f hefe  compartments 
are  ftill  retained.  .  As  nothing  is  more  probable,  in  France,  than 
Gthex  changes,  let  us  hope  that  attention  will  foon  be  paid  to  fuch 
advantages  as  fpace  can  hefc  poflefs. 

The  want  of  foliage  occafions  them  to  be  lefs  frequented  than 
they  were.  There  is  indeed  another  caufe :  they  are  fo  continually 
in  the  pof&flion  of  that  unfortunate  clafs  of  females  who,  by  their 
vices  and*  their  effrontery,  banifh  thofe  who  (hould  be  their  fiilers 
and  their  friends,  that  women  of  decent  charador  fcarcely  dare 
be  feen  in  them,  except  as  paffing  to  fome  other  place.  Chairs 
are  here  to  be  hired,  as  I  have  before  defcribed,  but  not  in  the 
fame  numbers :  for  it  b  a  charming  feature,  in  the  French  char* 
rader,  that  the  men  love  to  afU>ciate  with  the  women.  I^  wiih 
indeed  it  were  more  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  smd:  lefs  with 
the  wives  of  their  fHends :  flill  however  the  fei^es  delight  in  each 
others  fociety ;  and,  if  there  were  not  depravity  in  faihion,  and 
in  the  countenance  which  the  vicious  afford  to  each  other,  my 
wifh  woidd  foon  be  accomplifhed. 

The  fouth  end  is  the  raofl  frequented  part  of  the  garden :  it  is 
fafhionable  to  walk  a  few  turns  here,  in  the  evening ;  and,  during 
fummer,  to  take  ice,  and  other  refrefhments,  under  the  pavilion 
that  belong  to  the  coffee-houfe  in  the  centre.     In  this  walk 
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cfpccially,  the  females  before  mentioned  flirt  backward  and  for- 
ward,  and  coquet  with  every  well  drefled  man  who  does  not  care- 
fully  ihun  them ;  while  they  expoie^  I  will  not  fay  their  charms^ 
for  I  will  not  ufe  words  as  they  do  their  perfons,  but,  enough  to 
offend  even  thoie  who  make  no  flem  pretenfions  to  decency. 
Men  of  fober  demeanour  are  not»  however,  fo  readily  familiar 
with  them  now,  as  fuch  men  ufed  to  be  with  the  fame  clais 
twenty  years  ago. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  alley,  on  the  weft  fide,  a  crowd  of  men 
were  accuftomed  to  meet  every  evening ;  whofe  reafbn  for  regu- 
larly thus  aflembling,  and  converfing  in  a  cloie  knot,  I  wa?  for 
ibme  time  puzzled  to  difcover.  I  was  afraid  of  being  impertinent ; 
and,  by  liftening  at  a  modeft  diftance,  I  could  only  now  and  then 
catch  a  phrafe,  which  to  me  was  an  unintelligible  jargon.  From 
ibmc  arithmetical  terms,  I  found  calculation  was  a  frequent  fubJcA 
cf  their  difcourfe.  It  was  a  public  garden,  and  not  the  exchange : 
they  were  not  merchants ;  it  was  a  place  of  pleafure,  not  of  bufi- 
nefs ;  neither  was  it  the  time  of  day :  yet  bufineis  of  ibnie  kind 
it  muft  certainly  be.  I  at  length  made  a  right  conjedure,  and 
on  inquiry  found  they  were  ftock-jobbers.  There  was  a  coflfee* 
houfb  dire6Uy  oppofite,  on  the  north  fide,  which  was  always 
crowded ;  and,  as  I  prefume,  by  the  fame  clafs  of  people.    , 

What  the  reafons  were  I  heard,  though  I  do  not  accurately 
remember,  except  the  intention  of  benefit  to  the  funds^  but  the 
firft  Conful  ifiued  a  decree,  forbidding  them  to  tranfad  bufinefs 
in  any  other  place  than  that  which  he  was  pleafed  to  indicate ; 
and,  whenever  the  dock -jobbers  attempted  again  to  affemble,  if 
only  to  the  number  of  half  a  dozen,  they  found  the  bayonet  at 
their  backs.  The  firft  Conful  may  imderftand  tadics,  encamp* 
ments,  and  the  military  art  with  more  than  'common  perfedion : 

he 
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he  may  have  many  excellent  and  enlarged  Ideas^  on  political  ceo* 
nomy ;  and,  from  great  power  and  as  much  inquiry  as  he  has  been 
able  to  give  fuch  fubjeAs,  may  imagine  that,  by  decrees  and 
reftri^ons,  he  can  govern  men  difperied  in  numberlefs  places, 
and  employed  in  niunberleis  avocationsj  with  the  fame  eafe  that 
he  can  make  a  regiment  perform  its  evolutions.  In  this  he  is 
/atally  miftaken :  the  reftridions  of  tirade  are  its  bane.  But  thi& 
is  a  fubjeft  that  requires  an  ample  difcuffion^  and  we  are  confined 
to  the  Palais  Royal. 
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CHAPTER    LI. 

» 

BCSCIUPTIONS   OCCA8IOKALLT  XXAGOBRATBD :   LIBBRAI^XTT  BETWEEN 

I 

TBAVEJLLERS :  DIEFERBNT  8CALB8  OF  COMPARISON:  THE  SHOPS  tH 
THE  AVENUES  AND  IN  THE  ARCADES  t  TRADERS  THAT  SEEK  THE 
CALAIS  ROTAL  :  A  REMARKABLE  DECEPTION  PROD0CED  BY  MIRRORS! 
600DS  AT  FIKED  PRICES!  INSTANCES  OF  PETTY  TRADERS:  THE 
UNITED  ARTISTS  :   A  FLYING  CUPID  OF  WAX. 

OF  the  people  who  inhabit  the  buildings  that  inclofe  this 
garden,  and  of  their  various  trades  and  occupations,  we  - 
have  now  to  take  a  general  furvey.  There  are  writers,  whofc 
deicriptions  are  greatly  exaggerated ;  or,  that  which  I  (hall  give 
will  be  very  inaccurate;  very  much  below  the  truth.  One  of 
them  ipeaks  thus. 

''  It  would  be  an  eaiy  matter  to  pa(s  one's  whole  life  in  the 
Palais  RoyaJ^  without  feeling  the  neceffity  of  going  one  ftep  beyond 
its  walls.  There  b  no  want,  either  natural  or  artificial,  no  appe* 
tite,  of  the  grower  or  more  refined  order,  no  wifli  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  or  decoration  of  the  body,  no  fenfual  of^ Spiritual 
humour,  which  would  not  here  find  food  for  gratification  and  per- 
petual variety.  No  ftation,  no  age,  no  fex,  no  temper,  could  evqr 
leave  it,  without  an  ardent  defire  to  return  *** 

In  the  iame  exalted  ilyle  of  poetical  proie  the  writer  continues, 
through  many  pages,  to  charadlerize  every  petty  Ihop  under  the 
arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal.     He  gives  an  equally  high  coloured 
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pidurc  of  the  reftauratcurs,  the  coffce-houfcs,  and  of  the  teachers 
as  well  of  Height  of  hand  as  of  the  abftrufe  fciences. 

I  have  thought  it  ungenerous,  in  other  travellers,  to  depreciate 
their  predeceiTors ;  for  happening  to  differ  with  them,  now  and 
thca,  in  fads  of  no  great  importanx:e.  This  error  ought  to  be 
fivoided.  The  writer  I  have  quoted#  I  fufpc<ft,  was  a  German ; 
and,  from  what  he  has  faid,  had  never  before  feen  trade  in  iucb 
.Splendor  as  that  wliich  he  deicribed.  He  gave  the  reins  to  his 
imagination ;  and  wiihed  to  amuie,  not  to  deceive.  My  purpoic 
is  not  to  contend  with  him,  but  to  give  the  Engliih  reade,r  a 
pidure  lefs  liable  to  miiconftrudion. 

Thole,  who  have  feen  the  (hops  of  London,  have  a  very  di^rent 
/bale  of  companion.  Were,  for  example,  twenty  of  the  firft  retail 
traders  in  that  metropolis  to  read  the  account  I  have  cited,  and^ 
imagining  they  fhould  greatly  benefit,  as  well  in  ftyle  of  decoration 
as  from  the  purchafe  of  articles  they  did  not  pofleis,  by  a  viiit  tQ 
the  Palais  Royal,  how  great  would  be  their  difappointment,  when 
;they  fhould  find  that  the  ftock  ixl  trade,  of  any  one  of  them, 
would  equal  in  value  and  variety  the  flock  of  any  ten  fhops  ^  in 
all  Paris ;  in  the  Palais  Royal,  or  out  of  it ;  and  that,  even  in  the 
difplay  of  their  flock,  they  were  greatly  fuperior ;  as  well  in  the 
depth  of  their  fhops,  as  the  extent  of  their  windows,  the  admit- 
tance of  light,  and  the  arrangement  of  their  wares  I 
.    The  fame  author  gives  a  highly  coloured  pidure  of  the  Circus^ 
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*  By  this  round  number  I  have  no  intention  to  miflead.  It  is  certain  that  I  have 
not  taken  ftock,  either  in  the  fliops  of  Paris  or  of  London ;  but  I  fpeak  from  a 
general  obieryation^  a|id  ftQl  more  from  the  reports  of  men  in  trade,  to  whom  the 
fubjcA  is  familiar ;  and  am  perfuaded  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  aflertion  :  or,  if  a 
fingle  retail  trader  could  be  found,  whofe  capital  and  ftock  fhould  approach  cbmpa«> 
rifbn,  he  would  be  an  exception  \  but  muft  not  be  confidered  as  the  ftandard,'  b^ 
which  IP  eftimate  itrade  in  any  part  of  Paris. 
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«nd  other  objedsi  fuch  as  diey  were  at  the  time  be  wrote ;  whi^ 
was  in  1 78g :  but  thefe  now  no  longer  ezift* 

£xclufiye  of  the  ihops  that  form  the  alleys  already  deicribed^  and 
which  are  not  in  general  on  fb  great  a  fcale  as  thoie  in  Cranborae 
Alley,  there  are  others  that  line  the  Tarious  atenues ;  which^  with 
thoie  under  the  arcades^  form  the  whole  of  the  trading  part  of  the 
Palais  Royal. 

There  are  four  principal  cauies,  which  tend  to  produce  that 
efFed  by  which  ftrangers  are  {o  many  of  them  dazzled:  the  col* 
•kdiye  number  of  theie  ihops,  their  mode  of  exhibition^  the  place 
in  which  they  exhibit,  and  the  multitudes  that  frequent  that 
place. 

The  whole  of  the  lower  ilory  of  theie  buildings,  that  part  which 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Orleans  family  excepted,  is  dedi* 
cated  to  ihops.  As  moil  of  them  are  fmall,  their  number  is  the 
greater ;  and  their  contiguity,  quick  fucceifion,  and  the  variety  of 
the  articles  they  have  to  fell,  give  the  appearance  of  multitude 
end  magniiicence. 

Their  mode  of  exhibition  is  natural  enough :  they  make  all  the 
ihow  of  which  their  coniined  ipace  will  admit ;  and  many  of 
them  have  little  more  to  ihow  than  that  which  is  immediately 
thus  expofed.  The  traders  eilabliihed  here  are  various ;  but  thoie 
which  are  moil  capable  of  difplay  moil  prefer  the  Palais  Royal  t 
iuch  as  print*iellers,  iilver-fmiths,  watch  and  clock-makers,  mil- 
liners, coniedioners,  cutlers,  feal-engravers,  venders  of  trinkets^ 
and  jewellers. 

There  is  one  very  common  artifice,  in  Paris,  in  order  to  produce 
the  appearance  of  large  ilock  and  ample  fpace :  I  mean  the  uie  of 
mirrors.  Theie  are  fucceisfully  employed  in  many  of  the  petty 
piops  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  in  one  of  them  ib  as  to  produce  ei 
remarkable  deception.     At  the  beginning  of  the  arcades  on  the 
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vefl,  a  jeweller  keeps  a  (hop ;  which  he  has  fb  lined^  with  looking 
glais,  that  the  flock  and  premiies  appear  not  only  doubled,  in 
length  and  breadth^  but  are  {o  refleded  from  the  roof  that,  the 
£rft  time  I  pafled,  I  really  imagined  the  owner  had  a  rich  jewellery 
wasehouie  on  the  firft  floor.  When  I  afterward  difcovered  my 
error,  I  looked  into  the  ihop,  that  I  might  judge  of  its  real  extent ; 
and  found  it  ibmething  larger  than  thoie  on  the  general  fmali 
icale,  but  of  no  great  extent.  Thus  the  apparently  grandeil  and 
wealthieft  jeweller's  {hop  in  the  world  funk  into  comparative 
iniignificance. 

Among  them  there  are  likewiib  ihops  in  which  each  article  has 
the  written  price  affixed  to  it ;  and  the  articles  are  confequently 
arranged  on  the  eounters,  and  the  fides,  and  are  dangling  round 
the  pillars.  In  thefe  inftances,  ieveral  (hops  are  laid  into  one ; 
and,  as  the  pailengers  walk  in  and  oiit  as  they  pleafe  to  examine 
the  articles,  this  produces  a  novel  effeS:.  Though  the  articles  in 
thefe  (hops  are  generally  mifcellaneous,  there  is  one  of  (htm,  on 
the  north  iide,  which  is  chiefly  confined  to  rich  china,  and  tabl^ 
clocks  richly  ornamented.  This  fliop,  that  of  the  jeweller's  already 
mentioned,  and  a  fword  and  gun*fmith*s  a  little  higher,  are  ibme 
of  the  moft  fplendid  in  appearance. 

Among  them  are  many  very  petty  traders  indeed :  fellers  of 
cakes,  billiard-rooms  crowded  with  the  meanefl  company,  and 
others  whofe  occupations  I  have  forgotten.  One  of  them  how- 
ever I  fhall  never  forget. 

But  a  few  doors  diflant  from  the  jeweller's,  nearer  the  theatre, 
is  or  was  a  board,  with  this  infcription :  Aux  arttftes  reunis.  Satan 
himfelf  aided  by  Dr.  Fauflus,  not  having  been  at  Paris,  never 
could  divine  what  and  who  thefe  united  artifls  were.  They  were 
fhoe*blacks. 

Having  mentioned  this  refpedable  fraternity,  it  becomes  me  to 
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inform  the  reader  that  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  add  to  the 
inexhauflible  pleafures,  for  ib  I  find  there  are  people  who  think 
thenij  of  this  enchanted  palace.  They  too  have  their  ihops,  in 
various  parts  of  it;  which  perhaps  would  furpriie  the  twenty 
wealthy  London  tradefmen,  whom  I  have  lent  thither  on  an 
imaginary  voyage.  In  theie  (hops  there  are  benchesi  befitting  the 
place.  The  mailer  purchases  le  Journal  du  Commerce  in  the 
morning,  and  le  Journal  du  Soir  in  the  evening ;  and  here  the  man, 
who  has  two-pence  and  a  pair  of  dirty  half  boots,  feats  himfelft 
and  colleAs  as  much  intelligence  as  government  will  permit  to  be 
publiihed,  while  the  artift,  by  the  fmearing  of  lamp-black,  often 
makes  this  part  of  his  dreis  as  clean  as  the  reft.  I  own  this  is  a 
figure  of  fpeech ;  yet  I  afiure  the  reader  it  is  often,  I  fay  again 
pften,  very  near  the  truth. 

There  are  more  whimfical  things  than  I  can  remember,  in  this 
Falats  Royal :  one  of  them  was  a  wax  Cupid,  with  wings  at  hii 
back,  yet  dangling  horizontally  on  a  wire,  at  the  window  of  a 
ferruquter ;  with  a  fmall  lady*s  wig  gracefully  combed  over  his 
ftioulders,  and  flying  away  with  another  in  his  hand.  Voye% 
^omme  c  eft  jolt !  It  was  the  exclamation  of  many  a  gazer. 
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CHAPTER   LH. 

\ 

XFFECT  PRODUCSD  BY  A  PALACE  ADAPTED  TO  TRADE  :  APPEAKANCEt 
DECEIVE  :  DIPPERENT  EFFECT  OF  THE  ftAME  THINGS  AT  A  DIFFERENT 
PLACE  t  SENSATIONS  PRODUCED  BY  MULTITUDE  I  EMOTIONS  PRO* 
DUCED  BY  THE  WHOLE  SUMMED  UP  ;.  THESE  EMOTIONS  DESERVING  OF 
INVESTIGATION  :  THEATRES  OF  THE  FALAJS  ROTAL  :  MINOR  EXHIBI- 
TIONS :  SURPRISE  EXCITED  BY  INVISIBLE  MUSIC  :  CITIZENS  IN  CEL- 
LARS :  SOBRIETY  YET  WANT  OF  ECONOMY  OF  THE  PARISIANS  :  CAFS 
J>£S  ArEUGLES  \  THE  MASTER  AND  THE  MUSICIANS  ALL  BLIND,  ANI^ 
ALL  THE  SCHOLARS  OF  M.HAUY:  PLEASING '  RECOLLECTIONS  AND" 
ANIMATING  HOPES:  THE  CONTRAST  I  NUMEROUS  EVENING  LIGHTS  IK 
THE  PALAIS  ROYAL :  RESIDENCE  OF  VICE  Z  GAMING  AND  PROSTITU- 
TION' PROTECTED  BY  GOVERNMENT  :  FEELINGS  EXCITED  BY  SUCH  A 
PRACTICE  :  THE  CROWDS  THAT  RESORT  TO  THE  PALAIS  ROTAL  D£ir 
SCRIBED  AND  CHARACTERIZED* 

WERE  I  longer  tc  infift  on  the  mode  of  exhibition,  }  migbfi 
be  tedious ;  and  of  the  effed  produced  on  ftrangers,  by 
the  nature  of  the  place,  a  few  words  will  fuffice,  to  (how  that  it 
muft  be  impreflive. 

'.  We  are  not  accuftomed  tO'  view  palaces  laid,  out  into  compart -^ 
ments  for  trade.  Having  pailed  through  the  gates  and  avenues,, 
the  imagination  is  forcibly  fbruek  to  arrive  at  the  fpacious  garden,r 
to  behold  fuch .  a  pile  of  building,^  to  contemplate  the  lengthened 
arcades,,  and  to*  perceive  that  they  all  abound  with  the  efforts  of 
human  induftry,  in  diviiions,  and  allotments,  which  at  a  £r{l 
glance  appear  coundeis.  The  objeAs  gliften  in  the  eye,  take  the 
mind  by  furpriie,  and,,  merely  by  quantity,  mafs,  .and  multitude, 
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overpower  the  imagination.  Retail  traders  never  before  were 
feen  in  fo  fplendid  a  maniion.  When  habit  has  recovered  us  from 
our  aftonilhment,  it  is  almoft  in  vexation  of  fpirit  that  we  find  the 
ihops  are  on  fo  fmati  a  icale,  the  waxes  of  many  are  fo  trifling, 
that  Uttlenefs  runs  through  the  whole,  add  that  there  b  an  ample 
portion  of  what  is  ubfciutidj  mean.  ... 

'  The  fame  feelings  are  not  excited  by  viewing  the  ftreets  of  a 
trading  city,  for  the  fame  mixture  of  grandeur  and  meannefs, 
pomp  jand  poverty,  is  not  found.  A  fhoe-black  may  have  his  Ihed 
under  a  wealthy  citizen*s  fhop :  but  neither  of  them  are  in  a  vafl 
palace.     All  the  furrounding  obje^fb  appertain  to  the  common 

m 

intercourfe  of  life ;  and  that  to  which  we  are  accuflomed  gives  ho 
offence* 

Of  the  multitudes  that  frequent  this  mart,  and  of  the  eflTeiS: 
they  contribute  to  produce,  on  him  who  for  the  firfl  time  views 
the  whole,  we  may  conceive  fbme  idea,  by  recollei^ng  the  prin- 
cipal circumfltances. 

We  cannot  pafs  through  a  fair  without  being,  perhaps,  more 
animated  by  the  crowd  than  by  thofe  things  which  the  crowd 
come  td  fee.  IcEiagine  the  {banger  arriving  at  the  Palais  Royals 
in  the  evening :  the  lights  are  numerous,  the  crowd  moves  flowly 
on ;  he  b  obliged  to  keep  their  pace,  and  on  the  right  hand  fide ; 
the  articles  expofed  for  fale  glitter  in  fucceiGon ;  they  appear  rich,. 
njety  thing  is  in  ihbtion,  and,  though  that  motion  be  flow  in 
Ideality,  the  objeAs  bxcHo  multifarious  that,  to  the  mind,  they  are 
too  rapid  for  the  attention  to  be  fixed  for  a  moment.  Recollec- 
tion, companion,  aflbciation  are  all  overpowered*  The  pafl  ia 
forgotten,  the  world  is  concentrated  in  the  Palais  Royal;  and  here 
aU  is  order,  continuity,  variety,  profufion,  and  fplendor. 

I  do  but  pidure  that  kind  of  trance  into  which  the  man  c^ 
faopft  acute  and  lively  faculties  is  mofl  liable  to  £d| ;  and  firom 
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which  be  who  entirely  eicapes,  thefirft  time  he  vievv^  this  place; 
muA  have  no  common  (hare  of  dulnefs.  Yet,  being  awakened  from 
his  yifion,  and  having  time,  patience,  and  motives,  to  examine  the 
truth,  it  will  be  found  to  be  what  I  have  deicribed. 

With  all  its  deduAionsi  it  is  however  a  remarkable  place ;  and, 
from  the  efieSs  produoed  by  this  great  ailbmblage,  is  highly 
^ierving  of  inveiligation.  We  leam,  fxpm  experience,  that 
bodies  of  men  feldora  or  nther  never  make  grand  mental  combi-« 
nations :  they  mufb  be  the  wock  of  individuals :  otherwiib^  with 
the  defire  of  ^in,  the  powec  of  money,  and  the  commercial 
knowledge  ^hich  nieircantiie  men  poiTeA,  what  changes  would 
they.  not.  e£fe<fti 

Beiide  thofe  akeady  noticed,  there  are. many  other  things;,  riot 
to  be  pailed  over  in  filence,  wfakh  catch  the  attention  and  greatly 
heighten  the  pi£hiK«  i  ihall  at  preient  barely  mention  that  there 
are  two  dieatics,  which  form  a  part  df  this  mafi  of  buildings  i 
and  that  one  of  thetn  is  the  ThAatre  4eJa  BJpuhiiquei  that  is,  tho 
chief  theatre,  in  which  the  works  of  their  beft  tragic  and  comic 
writers  are  represented ;  and.  by  pdcfo^mers  whoie  inerits^  when  i 
ihalt  come  to  this  part  of  my  iiibjei^  I  :flxall  have  occafion  to 

4iicu&.  :   '    .    *  ».  : 

There  are  alio  vandus  minor  exhibitions,  and  ^ows;  to  detaS 
which  can  give  no  iBfbrmatidn^  becau£^  they  are  but  temporay ? 
are  there  for  a. month,  6r  half  a  year,  and  then^give  place  to  other 
novelties.  Thefe  however  are  among  the  ^ings  that  attnift  the 
multitude*  -.::.:!.;'/ 

The  ienfations  produced  by  the  light^j  the  jnoviuag  crowd,  and 
the  merchandise  ei|x»&d  Tas-  already'  defcribfcd^  ^afe^  not  Q  liitle 
heightened^  by  mnfic,  vocal  and  inftramentialy  that  ibikes  the  eaif 
With  peculiar  fbice^  it. beings  both  loi^i  and:  often  as  it, were  oA 
u  H  H  the 
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the  very  fpot,'  though  the  ftranger  cannot  divine  whence  it  pro«» 
ceeds.  The  found  of  numerous  inftruments^  the  Ihrill  bravurd 
fong,  or  the  pealing  chorus,  arrefb  his  wondering  fenfe,  he  looks 
above,  below,  and  on  every,  fide ;  yet,  while  he  hears,  can  fee 
nothing.  Prefently,  that  which  was  loud  before  becomes  ten 
times  louder ;  and  his  hearing  leads  his  eye  to  the  defcent  into  a 
cellar :  he  looks  dowi),  perceives  a  number  of  people,  and  fliould 
he  defcend  finds  a  company  iiich  as  is  every  v^here  to  be  found  in 
Paris ;  a  ftrange  mixture  of  the  working  pe<^le,  and  the  wealthier 
citizens ;  ibme  clean,  fome  dirty,  fitting  over  their  fmatt  beer, 
lemonade,  havaroife^  or  ibme  other  very  fober  but  very  infipid 
liquor ;  in  which,  having  mixed  it  up  with  water,  they  dip  their 
half*penny  roU  and  regale  themfelves  with  feafting  and  mufic. 

Let  me  be  correS.  They  are  not  all  quite  ib  economical : 
neither  do  1  think  economy  a  national  virtue ;  but  ibbriety  is : 
they  fpend  little,  but  they  feldom  ftay  long  in  a  place ;  and,  being 
eafily  tempted  to  indulge  defircs  which  individually  appear  ia 
moderate,  it  frequently  happens  that,  before  the  evening  is  over, 
the  earnings  of  the  day  are  diifipated, 

.  One  of  thcfe  mufical  cellars  is  called  Cafe  des  AveugUs.  The 
mafter  of  this  cofifee-houfe  is  blind,  the  muficians  are  blind,  and 
doubtlefs  if  they  could  but  have  conveniently  fcrved  their  cufto- 
mers,  the  waiters  would  alfo  have  been  chofen  from  the  blind. 
Nothing  amufes  a  Parifian  fo  much  as  that  which  he  can  talk  of 
with  aflx)nilhment.  He  generally  poflcflfcs  real  fenfibility ;  and, 
when  he  can  mingle  fentiment  and  compaiiioA  with  hb  wonder, 
it  is  the  fummit  of  pleafure. 

:  Among  the  reft,  I  vifited  this  cellar.  I  liftened  to  the  muficians : 
he  that  led  the  band  played  fobs,  and  ibmetimes  played  finely ; 
the  reft  performed  paflably  well ;  it  was  far  from  a  contemptible 
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bfcbeftra.  I  looked  at  them,  tcmembercd  they  were  fele<fled 
from  the  fcholars  of  M.  Hauy^  a  man  who  has  dedicated  himfclf 
to  the  fcrvicc  of  the  blind :  compaffion  for  their  fate,  the  recol- 
le6lion  how  unhappy  they  might  have  been,  had  no  humane 
brother  ftood  forth  as  their  prote  Aor,  and  the  feeling  of  their  com- 
jparative  happinefs,  were  all  afFe<fting  fenfations. 

I  left  the  Ccfi  des  Aveugles,  not  with  aftonifhment.  at  what  the 
Uind  can  perform,  of  that  I  was  Well  aware ;  nor  at  the  intri- 
cacies of  a  fuperb  cAvcm,  to  which  by  fcooping  out  fomething 
more  like  holes  than  fpacious  vaults  it  fecms  to  pretend;  but,  with 
a  glowing  fenfc  of  the  divine  efFeds  of  benevolence ;  and  a  firm 
convidlion  that  they  will,  hereafter,  ovcripread  and  humanize  the 
World. 

*  Would  that,  byafcending  from  the  cellar,  we  could  mount  to 
tegions  ftill  more  pure,  and  beneficent !  Alas,  we  are  afcending  to 
Ae  regions  of  vice,  the  regions  of  deftruftion,  the  regions  of  infamy. 

Let  us  paiiie  a  moment,  and  take  them  in  rotation :  our  arrival 
at  the  bad  will  be  too  flidden. 

*  Having  made  the  tour  of  the  arcades,  die  ftranger  is  tempted 
to  pafs  intd  the  gardens.  His  eyp  is  attrafted  by  numerous  lights^ 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  building ;  efpccially  from  the  range  of 
firft  floors,  where  they  are  numerous,  and  of  which  the  apartments 
appear '  to  be  fpacious  and  magnificent.  He  inquires  to  whom 
they  belong ;  and  by  people  of  what  clafles  and  profeffions  they 
are  occupied?  Unlefs  he  be  himfelf  a  man  of  depraved  appetitesi 
the  anfwer  gives  him  pain  that  is  agonizing  in  proportion  as  he 
thinks  deeply.  That  fbme  Ihould  be  reftaurateurs^  and  others 
cofFee^houfes,  or  rooms  dedicated  to  fcientific  clubs,  and  literary 
focieties,  is  right ;  nay  is  excellent :  but  that  a  flill  greater  portion 
fhould  bfe  devpted  to  the  baneful  pradicc  of  private  and  public 

•     ^         .  hh2  gaming. 
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gaming,  and  that  all  aboye  evcor  to  tte  attic  ftoiy  ihould  t>e  the 
dens  of  proftitution  ati4  the  moft  tficjredible  obicenitie^j  b  know* 
ledge  that  makes  the  fbnl  fliriok  into  itfeif ;'  and  turn  with  afflicr 
tioo,  deteilation>  and  difgoft  from  the  place* 
.  Thefe  feelings,  painful  as  thfy  are,  become  incUgnant  and  alm<^ 
tormenting^  when,  it  is  further  known  that  £i€h  places  are  not 
merely  fuffcred,  becaufe  gorremment  is  too  indolent^  too  bofy^  or 
too  weak  to  rcpre6  them;  but  becaufe  government  is  bribed t 
becaufe  goreranMnt  divides  the  wages  of  vice;  the  earnings  of 
proftitution,  the  induiby  of  cbeatingt  and  the  ^>oiIs  of  the  nuned* 
Pb«  it  is  infamous !  It  U  damnable !  I  care  not  ivhat  man,  or  what 
fct  of  meUj  ptt  th$  face  ojf  the  earth,  may  take  offence:  it  is 
indignation  I  never  will  repreis,  never  will  conceal.  There  is  not 
a  father,  if  he  be  not  «  moniler,  there  is  not  a  iingle  friend  to 
man,  by  whom  this  indignation  b  not  felt.  If  the  honeft  in 
thought  would  but  be  honeft  in  fpeech,  vice  would  not  dare  thuy 
openly  to  braye  the  world;  and  that  government  that  (hould  licence 
it  would  crumble  to  duft. 

Under  the  general  head^  gaming,  1  ihall  find  it  necefiaiy  herc^ 
after  to  defcribe  the  little  that  I  know  of  the  encMrmities  her« 
pra<Sired»  Proftitution  muft  be  lightly  touched  upon ;  though 
total  filence  would  be  wrong ;  and  that  too  will  find  its  proper 
place, 

I  ihall  leave  the  Palais  Royal  with  one  more  remarL  I  hav9 
fpoken  of  the  crowds,  by  which  of  an  evening  it  is  generally- 
filled ;  and  thefe  crowds,  though  they  inipire  animatiop,  by  their 
^lumbers  and  motion,  and  give  grandeur  of  efted  before  we 
inquire  of  what  and  whom  they  are  composed,  having  inquired^ 
we  diicover  they  form  one  of  the  moft  diftbrdant  and  diiagreeable 
features  of  the  place.   With  thq  exception  of  ftxangers,  and  a  few 

.       .  '  others. 
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othersi  whom  builneis  or  the  want  of  buiinefs  may  occafion  to 
pafs^  at  the  hours  when  the  throng  Is  the  greateil,  it  is  compofed 
partly  of  the  rabble  of  the  city,  and  partly  of  what  is  infinitely 
worle,  its  refulc;  the  very  dregs  of  vice:  pick-pockets,  women 
of  the  town,  their  panders^  and,  kment^Ie  to  fay»  boys — 

"  An  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary."—— 

Is  this  the  place  which  "  no  ftation,  no  age,  no  fex,  no  temper, 
could  cv^r  leave  without  an  ardent  defire  to  return  ?" 
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CHAPTER    LIII. 

TH£  PUBLIC  GARDENS  OF  PARIS  !  CHANGES  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  GARDEN* 
ING  :  RANELAGH  NEAR  THE  £015  BE  BOULOGNE  DESCRIBED  :  SEVERAL 
VAUXHALLS  AT  PARIS  :  CONSCIENTIOUS  RECOLLECTIONS,  AND  FEARS 
OF  BEING  PARTIAL  :  ENGLISH  GA^ENS  IMITATED  BY  THE  NOBILITY  : 
THE  GARDENS  AT  MONCEAUX:  THE  FOLLY  OF  BUILDING  RUINS  :  THE 
GARDENS  OF  TirOU  AND  THEIR  COMMON  PLACE  AMUSEMENTS  :  A 
HORIZONTAL  BEAM  AND  THE  DIVERSION  IT  AFFORDED :  PADDLING 
IN  BOATS :  THE  FkASCATX  GARDENS  FREQUENTED  BY  THE  FASHION- 
ABLE  AND  WOMEN  IN  HIGH  KEEPING:  COFFEE-ROOMS  THROUGH 
WHICH  THE  COMPANY  PASS  :  GAZING  GIVES  LITTLE  OFFENCE  :  EARLY 
HOURS. 

t 

f 

AS  places  of  public  amufement  and  rcfort,  the  gardens  of  Paris 
claim  fome  attention.  I  do  not  mean  tbofe  that  belong  to 
private  pcrfons ;  but  thofe  to  which  the  citizens  are  invited^  for 
the  purchaie  ef  pleasure.  - 

During  the  laft  fifty  years,  the  French  have  been  deviating  from 
the  ftylc  of  the  man  they  ufed  to  adore^  Le  Notre,  or  Le  Nautre  ;* 
and  whofe  name  they  fcarcely  ftill  can  pronounce  without  the 
epithet  grand.  In  defpitc  of  the  anger  of  thofe  who  declaim 
againft  the  anglo-'mame  of  imitation,  the  ridicule  with  which  it 
has  been  attacked  by  writers,  and  the  patriotic  contempt  they 
have  mutually  expreUed,   Englilh  gardens,   or  rather  aukward 

*  This  is  one  of  the  man7  inftances  of  die  unfcttled  orthography  of  the  French 
language* 
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refemblances  of  them,  have  gradually  increafed.  In  thofe  devoted 
to  the  public,  our  names  even  have  been  imitated :  they  have  had 
their  Ranelagh ;  and  their  fummer,  riay  their  winter  Vauxhall. 
;  Of  their  Ranelagh  I  only  know  what  I  read ;  that  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  that  the  Sieur  Mori/an,  painter^ 
decorater,  and  artificer  of  the  king,  was  the  builder ;  that  public 
balls  were  given,  and  fire- works  played  o£f,  on  Sundays  and  Saints* 
dayi^ ;  and  that  the  price  of  entrance  was  one  fhilling. 
.  In  the  year  1 783,  a  dififerent  arrangement  was  made :  a  fub* 
fcription  was  entered  into,  the  public  were  excluded,  and  none 
but  thofe  to  whom  the  fubfcribers  gave  tickets  were  admitted. 
Here  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Paris  ufed  to  afifcmble ;  here  their 
chamis  were  beamed  upon,  by  numerous  luftres  and  girandoles; 
and  here,  when  wearied,  they  fat  themfclycs  down  to  reft,,  on  the 
green  banks  that  furrounded  the  open  amphitheatre,  in  which 
they  danced*  It  was,  fays  my  author,*  un  coup  if  ceil  deltcitux.  He 
cannot  be  miftaken:  it  muft  indeed  have  been  delightfuK 

Of  their  fummer  Vauxhall,  at  Icaft  of  one  of  their  Vauxhalb,  I 
can  give  an  opinion ;  for  in  the  year  1783  I  was  there.  I  muft 
warn  the  reader,  however,  that  1  judged  entirely  by  comparison ; 
that,  like  all  other  foreigners,  I  did  then  and  do  ftill  prefer  the 
places,  habits,  and  manners  to  which  I  am  moft  accuftomed  ; 
and  that  in  fpite  of  my  continued  endeavours  to  keep  a  ftrong  reii\ 
on  partiality,  and  preferve  a  juft  equilibrium,  I  fuipe^  this  taik 
is  beyond  the  power  of  man. 

Perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  Vauxhall  of  London^  I  wa4 
aftoniihed  to  hear  them  call  the  place  I  faw  at  Paris  by  that  name : 
it  was  confined,  its  decorations  were  abfolutely  contemptible,  and 
the  company  I  met  there  reiembled  the  place.  Such  were  the 
feelings  I  had ;  as  fuch  I  give  them,  and  honeftly  own  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  juft,  orunjuft;  though  the  impreffion  I 

ftill" 
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ftili  retain  is^  that  the  exhibitioa  was  of  a  moft  miferable  and 
tawdiy  kind. 

Of  the  gardens  exifting  in  1802  and  1603  I  can  ipeak  with 
more  confidence.:  ilill  however  leaving  the  reader,  in  this  and 
xveiy  caie,  to  make  whatever  dedu^ons  he  (hall  ^deafe  to  attribute 
to  individual  peculiaritiM,  warmth  of  temper,  or  national  preju«< 
dice.     I  afliire  him  I  fpeak  with  honeft  intentions. 

The  conflids  a^  the  times  have  difpoiTefled  the  lordly,  haw 
driven  the  rich  iram  their  luxurious  indulgencies,  and  have  given 
admittance  to  adranturets ;  who  either  fink  again  into  bfigni* 
ficance,  or  loon  begin  to  imitate  the  manners,  follies,  and  vices  of 
their  ptedecefioiB.  It  was  the  nobility  iffho  had  mofi;  imitated  the 
£ngKfii  ftyic  of  gardening ;  and  ieveral  of  the  gardens  in  this  ftyle 
jure  now  open  to  the  public.  That  which  was  fitted  cq>  at  thd 
€xpencc  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  weft  end  of  la  Rue  de 
MmceauXy  was  in  the  ^ndeft  fiyle.  .  Thoie  who  difliked  this  ftyle 
called  xtf  in  deriiion,  lafolie  de  Chartres.^  * 

After  the  death  of  its  owner,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
thb  garden  into  falhion,  as  a  place  of  public  amufement :  but  it 
totally  failed.  When  I  Idft  Paris,  it  -continued  open,  for  all  who 
pleaftd  to  walk  in  it ;  but  it  had  an  almofi:  defblate  appearance : 
andj  as  I  fiifped,  ^  it  was  and  at  all  times  is  real  folly  to  devote; 
good  land  to  fucb  pnrpofes.  It  is  ftill  greater  folly  to  fiifier  it  ttf 
femain  in  its  pfeient  ^te ;  firom  which  little  either  of  pleafiinc  o^ 
profit  oan  be  derived.  There  was  a  report  that  the  firft  Ckwful 
had  ugpified  his  intention  to  beftow  ^  on  the  ibcond* 

As  a  garden,  it  chiefly  ami^  aA  Engliibman  by  things  that  h6 
fittle  expe^ed.  He  finds  traces  of  his  own  country ;  miles^ftone» 
:9vith  English  iiiicriptions ;  old  walls  and  windmills,  newly  erefted  i 

*  The  fathqr  of  .the  l«tc  duke  was  ihm  IiyiD£|  and  ihe  fim's  title  was  i]W ir 

Ckartrei.  ^  •  •        .      • 
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and  ruins,  that  cofl  as  much  in  the  building  as  might  have  raifed 
up  fcveral  cottages.  The  creftion  of  ruins  is  one  of  the  mod 
ridiculous  whims  of  the  ten  thouiand  to  which  wealth  is  liable. 

The  Hameau  de  Chantilly  is  another  extenfive  garden :  and  to 
this  the  public  are  invited,  and,  if  they  happen  to  be  walking  in 
the  north-eail  part  of  Je^  Champs  Ely/ees,  fuddenly  frightened,  by 
the  firing  of  guns,  about  twilight.  I  never  frequented  the  place, 
but  have  been  told  they  are  a  kind  of  decent  Cyprian  groves. 

ThoJi,  for  Tivo/i  and  various  other  places,  or  phantoms  of  places, 
in  England,  Italy,  and  Greece,  are  to  be  found  in  Paris,  Tivoli  is 
the  title  given  to  gardens  in  which  all  the  apiufements  common 
to  fuch  gardens  are  exhibited  in  the  greateft  variety.  Dancing, 
iire-works,  puppet-ihows,  legerdemain,  air  balloons,  whatever  can 
amuie  or  excite  attention  is  here  carefully  colleded.  From  this 
place  Gamertn  and  his  wife,  dcfperately  adventurous,  have  fcveral 
times  fbared  to  the  clouds.  The » afcent  of  Garnerin,  from  thefe 
gardens,  being  frequent,  muft  have  been  attradlive.  The  motives 
by  which  men  are  actuated  to  defperate  attempts,  from  which  it 
often  happens  that  the  moil  extenfive  and  permanent  benefits  are 
derived,  well  defer ve  to  be  inquired  into,  developed,  and  recorded. 

We  only  paid  one  vifit  to  Tivoli ;  and,  the  dancing  excepted, 
found  the  amufements  very  trifling,  and  ill  conduced.  The  puppet- 
(how  was  exhibited  in  the  open  air;  the  fleight  of  hand  the  fame; 
and,  though  fuch  exhibitions  are  fo  common  in  this  city  as  foon 
to  pall,  yet,  coming  to  fuch  a  garden,  the  flranger  wifhes  to  know 
whether  they  afford  more  amufement  here,  and  are  on  a  better 
fcale,  than  in  other  places.  As  far  as  I  could  difcover,  they  were 
much  the  fame ;  but  the  crowd  would  not  fufFer  jnc  to  approach  ; 
for  nothing  is  too  paltry  or  common-place  to  amufe  a  crowd. 

There  was  one  diverfidn  which  excited  great  laughter,  among 
the  gazers.     A  kind  of  flight  mafi:,  of  equal  diameter,  was  hung 

VOL.  I.  II  horizontally 
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horizontally  upon  fwivels :  ropes  were  fixed^  on  each  fide,  for  the 
hands  to  hold  by  and  the  feet  to  reft  upon. 

To  this  beam,  thoie,  who  chofe  to  make  the  experimentt 
mounted  by  a  ladder,  placed  themielves  upon  it  in  a  horizontal 
polition,  the  face  downward,  and,  ftaying  themfelves  by  their 
hands  and  feet,  attempted  to  proceed  to  the  other  end.  The 
beam  was  ib  hung  that  the  equilibrium  muft  be  ezadly  main- 
tained, or  it  turned  ;  and  the  adventurer  had  the  fafeguard  of  his 
hands,  holding  by  the  rope,  or  he  muft  have  fallen. 

The  mere  anxiety,  of  whether  he  that  mounted  fhould  or  (hould 
not  fuccced,  was  the  leaft  part  of  the  amufement :  it  was  the 
opportunity  to  banter,  whoever  tried,  that  moft  diverted  the  Pari- 
fians.  They  know  each  other's  habits,  take  no  offence  at  fuch 
things,  and  are  not  in  the  leaft  reftnined  from  the  attempt  by  the 
fear  of  being  laughed  at.  One  of  them  no  fboner  was  turned  over 
than  another  was  ready  to  make  trial ;  but  not  one  that  I  faw 
fucceeded,  in  attaining  the  further  end  of  the  beam,  which 
appeared  to  be  about  fifteen  feet  in  length. 

They  had  another  fport,  which  to  Engliihmen,  accuftomcd  as 
they  are  to  boats  and  rowing,  appeared  abfi>lutely  contemptible. 
In  a  kind  of  pond  or  canal,  about  twenty  yards  in  length  and  of 
fcarcely  the  width  of  the  New  River  at  lilington,  were  three  or  four 
boats  with  fiat  bottoms,  each  furaifiied  with  two  paddles.  Into 
thefe  feveral  young  men  were  eaget  to  get ;  and  each  waited  for 
his  turn.  Being  there,  they  dabbled  about,  and  made  as  mudi 
noiie  as  if  they  had  been  endeavouring  to  make  port  in  a  ftorm, 
and  were  in  danger  of  (hip wreck.  One  of  them,  from  extreme 
aukwardnefs,  was  upiet.  The  water,  by  paddling,  was  mixed  up 
with  mud ;  and  he  fcrambled  out  fufiiciently  dirty :  but  danger 
was  out  of  the  qucftion  ;  it  was  too  Ihallow. 

Though,  cxclufive  of  the  public  gardens  on  the  Boulevards^ 
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there  ate  others,  befide  thofe  I  have  mentioned,  that  advertife  and 
invite  company,  tho^e  are  none  of  which  I  'know  or  heard  any 
thing  worth  notice,  except  the  Fra/cati ;  and  this  laft  is  the  place 
of  genetal  rclbrt  for  that  diftinguifhed  clals  of  fociety  which  beftow 
upon  themfclvcs  the  tide  of  fafliionable. 

The  gardens  of  Fra/cati  are  fituated  on  the  Boulevards,  at  the 
end  of  la  Rue  de  la  Lot.  The  proprietor  £nds  or  thinks  it  his 
intereft  to  admit  the  public  gratis  i  except  on  certain  nights^ 
when  he  aidvertifes  a  fite.  The  word  f&te  is  applied  to  almoft 
every  kind  of  merry  making ;  and,  when  fites  arc  given,  at  all 
thefe  public  gardens,  the  routine  of  fine^worksi  dancing,  and  illu* 
minations,  as  before  defcribed,  iuffers  little  variation^ 

Though  there  is  no  public  place  in  Paris  in  which  the  company 
is  fclcft,  or  any  thing  like  fcIeA,  yet  1  found  it  better  upon  the 
whole  in  theie  gardens  than  any  where  elie^  When  1  iay  better, 
I  only  mean  in  drefs  and  appearance ;  for  it  is  the  noted  rendezvous 
at  which  Uticik  of  the  public  women,  who  are  in  the  higheft 
keeping,  arc  ambitious  to  exhibit  their  conqueft  and  their  charms. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  they  exhibit  them  I  (hall  fpeak  more 
pointedly,  when  I  come  to  give  examples  of  that  national  decency 
on  which  the  French  fo  often  infift,  to  which  they  lay  fuch  open 
claim,  and  in  which  they  are  unfortunately  fb  deficient. 

The  entrance  to  thefe  gardens  is  excellently  contrived,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  proprietor.  He  derives  his  profits  from  his  cofFee- 
houfe ;  in  which  ices,  punch,  liqueurs,  and  other  refrefhments  arc 
fold ;  and  through  this  cofFee-houfe,  which  is  on  the  firfl  floor,  all 
muft  pais,  who  go'  into  the  gardens.  The  coffee-rooms  are  a  fuite 
of  apartments ;  the  tour  of  which  is  ufually  made,  at  going  and 
returning,  though  they  are  generally  full  of  company.  Gazing 
and  being  gazed  at  is  fo  common,  the  females  have  fo  little  of  that 
which  in  England  we  call  modefly  of  look,  and  the  men  have  fo 
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much  of  what  we  call  impudence^  that  no  mfult  fecms  intended^ 
nor  is  any  ofTence  taken. 

Among  us,  this  kind  of  behaviour  is  but  too  common,  with  the 
people  of  higheft  fafliion ;  but  the  people  of  high  fafliion  in  France 
would  be  numerous  indeed,  were  this  their  diftindive  mark.  I 
muil  however  add  they  often  have  an  amiable  forbearance,  even 
when  they  think  themielves  improperly  treated,  for  which  they 
cannot  be  too  highly  praiied.  It  is  a  virtue  in  which  they  greatly 
exceed  us ;  our  people  of  high  breeding  again  excepted. 

The  fafluonahle  hour,  for  coming  to  theie  gardens,  is  from  tea 
to  eleven;  eipecially  on  Opera  nights:  it  being  common  for  the 
well  drdOTed  company,  at  leaving  the  Opera,  to  villt  the  Frafcatk 
As  a  city,  the  city  of  Paris  is  fooner  in  bed  and  earlier  up  than  the 
city  of  London ;  the  public  places  cloie  at  an  earlier  hour ;  and 
there  is  feldom  much  company  in  thefe  gardens  after  midnight ; 
but  the  vice  of  nightly  orgies,  among  the  wealthy,  begins  to 
prevail.  Would  they  would  imitate  the  £ngli(h  in  nothing  but 
their  virtues ! 
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CHAPTER   LIV. 

NATIONAL  FESTIVALS  :  PUBLIC  ENTRY  OF  ISABEL  OF  BAVARIA  :  MACHI- 
NERY  AND  PAINTINGS  :  CHARLES  VI.  RIDING  BEHIND  SAFOISI  TO  SEE 
THE  PROCESSION :  BOTH  BEATEN  BY  THE  SERGEANTS  :  PRESENTS 
OF  THE  CITIZENS  IN  MASQUERADE  :  ENTRY  OF  HENRY  VX.  OF  ENG- 
LAND :  MET  BY  TI^E  MUNICIPALITY  AND  PRECEDED  BY  KNIGHTS  : 
AN  IMPOSTOR  :  MAIDENS  REPRESENTING  SYRENS  I  SAVAGE  MEN  : 
MYSTERIES  PERFORMED:  A  STAG  HUNT:  A  MIMIC  KING:  ISABEL  OF 
BAVARIA  IN  TEARS  :  REMARKABLE  MARBLE  TABLE  :  BEHAVIOUR  OF 
THE    mob:     public     ENTRY    OF    LEWIS   XI. t    MORE    NAKED    SYRENS: 

^  WHIMSICAL  INSTANCE  OF  RESPECT:  THEARICAL  EMBELLISHMENTS 
NO  NOVELTY  :    TRAITS  OF  NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

SO  much  has  been  written  and  faid  of  the  national  feftivals^ 
frequently  as  they  arc  celebrated  in  various  of  the  great  cities 
of  France,  and  efpecially  at  Paris,  that  this  lubjeA  will  require  a 
more  than  commonly  ample  detail. 

At  all  the  feftivals,  from  May  1 80 1  to  September  1 802,  which 
were  given  at  Paris,  and,  for  fo  Ihort  a  time  they  were  not  a  few^ 
I  was  prefent ;  and,  while  fcrioufly  employed  in  colle<fting  fads 
and  documents,  was  forcibly  penetrated  by  many  of  the  ill  effccfts 
they  produced.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  thcfe,  a  brief  retro- 
iped  of  certain  anecdotes  and  events,  by  which  fuch  rejoicings 
have  been  charaderized  in  France,  may  afibrd  both  amufcment 
and  matter  for  reflexion.  . 

On  fubjefts  like  thefe,  St.  Foix  is  an  author  equally  entertaining 

and 
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and  authentic ;  and  him,  among  others,  I  (hall  quote.     He  begins 
by  giving  the  following  general  defcription : 

"  Our  kings  and  queens,  formerly,  made  their  public  entry 
through  the  ftrcet  and  gate  of  St,  Denis.*  Every  ftreet,  on  their 
paflagc  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  viras  hung  with  tapeftry ; 
and  ufually,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  houfes,  with  filk  ftufK  and 
fine  camlets.  Fountains  of  fcented  water  played  in  the  air ; 
while  others  ran  with  milk,  hypocras,  and  wine.  The  deputies 
of  the  fix  merchant  companies  bore  the  canopy :  the  freemen  of 
thefe  companies  followed,  in.  charaderiftic  dreiTes;  reprcfenting 
the  feven  deadly  fins;  the  feven  virtues,  faith,  hope,  charity, 
juftice,  prudence,  fortitude,  and  temperance  ;*  with  death,  purga- 
tory, hell,  and  paradife ;  all  fuperbly  mounted.  From  diftance  to 
diilance  were  theatres ;  where  pantomimes,  founded  on  the  hiflo- 
ries  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  and  mingled  with  mufical 
chorufles,  were  performed.  The  iacrifice  of  liaac ;  the  combat  oC 
David  with  Goliath ;  Balaam's  a^  fpeaking,  to  call  the  prophet  to 
reafon ;  flocks  of  fliecp  in  groves,  and  their  ibepherds,  to  whom  the 
angel  announced  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  who  fang  gloria  In  excelfis 
Deo,  were  among  their  performances-f  *^ 

He  then  thus  proceeds  to  give  individual  examj^es. 

Froiflard  fays,  "  When  Ifabel  of  Bavaria  made  her  entry,  at  the 
Porte  aux  Peintres,X  Bjie  St.  Denis,  there  was  an  open  iky,  inoft 
richly  ibtrred,  and  the  figure  of  God  fcated  in  all  his  majefly, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft.  In  this  iky,  children,  taking  the 
form  of  angels,  right  fweetly  fang  in  chorus ;  and,  when  the  queen 
pa^flTed  in  her  open  litter  under  the  gate  of  this  paradiie,  two  angels 

*  He  cannot  mean  U  Pwie  St.  Denis,  as  it  is  at  prefent :  that  was  erefbed  by 
Lewis  XrV. 
t  VoL  iii.  1 02. 
X  Then  oppoiite  la  Rue  du  Peiit'Licn, 
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defcended  from  on  high,  holding  in  their  hands  a  moft  rich  crown 
of  gold,  garniflied  with  precious  ftones,  and  placed  it  right  gently 
on  the  brow  of  the  queen^  chaunting  thefe  lines : 

Dame,  enclofe  entrefleurs  dc  lys, 
Retne  etes-^vous  de  Paradise 
De  France  et  de  tout  le  pays. 
Nous  remontons  en  Paradis!* 

Literally;  for  it  is  too  fimple  for  poetic  verfion — "  Lady,  inclofed 
by  fleurs  de  lys,  queen  are  you  of  Paradife,  of  France,  and  all  the 
country.     Once  more  we  mount  to  Paradifc.** 

St.  Foix  continues : 

"  On  occafion  of  this  entry,  Jean  Juvenal  des  Ur/ins  relates  that 
Charles  VI.  wiflied  to  fee  the  queen ;  and  thus  fpoke  to  Savoifi,  his 
favourite :  *  Savotfiy  I  pray  thee  that  thou  Ihouldft  mount  my 
good  horfe,  and  I  will  mount  behind  thee ;  and  we  will  io  dreis 
ourfelves  that  none  ihall  know  us ;  and  we  will  go  iee  the  entrance 
of  my  wife.'  And  went  they  then  through  the  city,  in  divers 
parts ;  and  advanced  to  arrive  at  the  Chdtelet,  at  the  hour  the 
queen  was  to  pais,  where  there  were  many  people,  and  much 
throng,  and  plenty  of  fergeants  with  large  boulais,^  with  which 
to  keep  off  the  crowd ;  and  they  laid  on  well  and  hard,  to  right 
and  left ;  and  the  king  and  Savoifi  Hill  endeavoured  to  draw  near ; 
and  the  fergeants,  who  knew  not  the  king,  neither  knew  they 
Savoi/i,  flruck  them  with  their  bouiais}  and  thereupon  had  the 
king  msfay  horions  (hard  blows)  upon  the  ihoulde]:s  ;  and,  when 
evening  came,  in  preferice  of  the  dames  and  demotfelks  was  the 
thing  recited  ;  and  they  began  to  joke,  and  the  king  himfelf  joked 
at  the  horions  he  had  received. 


*  A  kind  of  balls,  to  firing  from  the  end  of  a  ftick,  or  pole. 
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^*  The  following  Sunday,  the  king  went  in  prooeffion  to  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame ;  where  he  was  anointed  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Wincheftcr.  From  thence,  he  went  to  dine  at  the  marble  table 
of  the  great  hall,  in  the  palace.*  The  numerous  attendants  of  the 
king,  and  all  qualified  perfons,  dined  in  the  fame  hall. 

''  The  throng  was  fo  great  that  the  univeriTty,  the  parliament, 
and  the  prevot  could  not  afcend  the  ftaircafe.  To  obtain  a  feat 
at  table  much  waiting  was  necefifary ;  and,  when  at  laft  they  came 
there,  they  found  their  feats  ufurped  by  cohlers,  hawkers,  and 
people  of  a  like  clafs ;  when  one  was  driven  away,  another  ibon 
was  feated.  All  were  diilatisfied  with  the  want  of  order ;  and 
fuch  was  the  aflembly  that  there  were  few  who  were  not  either 
robbers  or  robbed. 

'*  The  feftivals  that  followed  were  very  trifling :  the  diflatisfied 
Parifians  faid  many  a  tradefman  or  citizen  s  fon  gave  better,  when 
they  marricd.^f 

That,  recorded  as  follows,  by  Saint  Foix,  is  no  lefs  fingular. 

**  On  the  public  entry  of  Lewis  XL,  in  14Gl,  a  very  agreeable 
fpedacle  was  invented.  Facing  the  fountain  Ju  Ponceau,  were 
feveral  youthful  maids  as  fyrens,  all  naked ;!{;  who,  while  they 
difplayed  their  beauteous  boibms,  fang  little  mottets  and  paf* 
torals. 

''  It  appears  that,  when  Aim  of  Brittany  made  her  entry,  the 
precautions  they  took  were  ib  great  that  troops  of  ten  or.  twelve 
females  were  ftationed  with  chamber  utenfils,  for  the  dames  and 

*  A  large  round  table,  at  one  end  of  the  great  hall  in  which  the  kings  gave  cere- 
monial feafts.  It  was  deftroyed  at  the  fire  of  i6i8.  It  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  the  hall ,  another  flab  of  marble  equally  large  was  never  feen. — Dulaure. 

t  Singularitei  Hijhriques  fur  Paris  \  par  Dulaurt,  1790. 

X  It  is  St.  Foix  who  calls  this  an  agreeable  fpeOade. 
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demoifdles  of  the  proceffion.  I  forgot  to'  remark  that,  in  thofc 
timeS)  the  cry  of  acclamation  at  fuch  ceremonies  was  not  vroe  le 
Roil  (God  fave  the  king)  but  Noei!  Noel!  (The  Saviour!  The 
Saviour  ly* 

A  few  reflexions  here  force  themfelves  upon  the  mind ;  and 
fbme  fads,  no  leis  de&rving  of  attention. 

It  appears  that  theatrical  embellifhments,  the  deceptions  of  dreis, 
painting,  and  machinery,  were  an  early  pradice.  As  to  their 
degree  of  perfedion,  if  what  is  written  be  true,  th^y  could  not 
have  been  contemptible ;  or  they  muil:  have  been  infupportably 
ridiculous.  The  Trinity  feated  in  the  clouds,  the  ftarry  firmament, 
and  the  defcending  angels,  furely  muft  have  required  ikill.  The 
manners  of  thofe  times  were  rude,  and  fo  were  the  people ;  but 
their  known  adions,  their  deeds  of  arms,  their  cunning,  their 
ambition,  their  buildings,  and  their  whole  economy,  give  us  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  they  were  childiih. 

To  the  philofophic  hiflorian,  the  public  entry  of  Henry  VL 
abounds  with  aiTociations ;  and  few  of  them  of  a  pleafant  nature. 
A  child,  furrounded  by  ielfifhneis,  bigotry,  and  ambition ;  coming 
to  a  divided  people,  who  were  preyed  upon  by  their  miseries  and 
their  feudal  tyrants,  by  example  were  impelled  to  outrage,  infefted 
by  thieves,  the  vidims  of  civil  difcord,  and  with  two  Icings ;  one  of 
whom,  ^  being  a  child,  they  could  not  refped ;  and  the  other  con- 
iidered,  by  one  party  at  lead:,  as  their  fcourge,  and  fo  hated,  thefe 
and  a  thoufand  fimilar  thoughts  crowd  upon  the  mind. 
'  The  licentioufnefs  of  the  nation  is  a  feature  to  be  remembered. 
Naked  fyrens  to  iing  and  fport  before  youthful  monarchs !  What 
were  the  ideas  and  fcnfations  they  were  intended  to  excite  ?  The 
whimiical  fucceeding  fad !  The  attention  to  the  dames  and  demoi'- 
felles,  thus  publicly  diiplayed  !  The  habits  and  manners  of  nations 
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propagate  themfelvcs  through  defcending  ages.  As  I  fliall  hare 
occaiion  to  fpeak  more  fully  upon  decency^  among  others,  the 
reader  infill  remember  theie  h€tB.  With  refpeft  to  fliows,  the 
love  of  the  French  and  the  indifierence  of  the  Engliih  to  fudi 
exhibitions  has  always  or  very  long  extfted*  Thole  exhibited^ 
v^hen  the  Engliih  had  the  command,  we  find  were  deipiied  by 
the  Pariiians. 
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CHAPTER   LV. 

THE  MOST  ATROCIOUS  FESTIVAL  KNOWN  TO  HISTORY  I  PARADISE  0E- 
FENDED  BY  CHARLES  IX.  AND  HIS  BROTHERS  I  HENRY  IV.  AND  HIS 
PARTISANS  CAST  INTO  HELL!  REMARKS  MADE  BY  SAINT  FOIX :  FES- 
TIVAL  IN  LA  PLACS  DU  CARROUSEL  :  THE  PETTY  POLICY  OF  COLBERT  : 
UTILITY  THE  TRUE  PATRON  OF  THE  ARTS — FESTIVAL  OF  THE  LANDITI 
VOOD  OF  THE  TRUE  CROSS  :  THE  PURCHASE  OF  PARCHMENT  BY  THE 
UNIVERSITY  :  DISORDERS  COMMITTED  AT  THIS  FESTIVAL  :  REMOVED 
FROM  THE  PLAIN  TO  THE  TOWN  OF  ST.,D?NIS. 

OF  all  the  fcftivals  known  in  hiftory,  and  we  read  of  manj^ 
the  ible  purpofes  of  which  were  treachery,  poiibn,  and 
aflailination,  none  of  them  equal  in  atrocity,  not  only  of  aft  but  of 
heart,  that  of  the  black  and  abominable  Catherine  de  Medecis.  The 
faft  is  as  lingular  as  it  is  horrid :  it  is  thus  related  by  St.  Foix. 

**  It  was  at  the  Tuileries,  only  four  days  before  the  maflacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  that  Catherine  de  Medecis  gave  the  feftival,  of 
which  moft  of  our  hiftoriahs  Ipcak  :*  but  they  fpeak  too  lightly ; 
they  excite  without  iatisfying  the  curiofity  of  the  reader.  Mezerai 
fays  no  more  than  that,  on  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  the  king 
of  Navarre  f  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  there  were  many  diverfions, 
tournaments,  and  ballets  at  the  court.  Among  others,  there  was 
one  in  which  it  was  impoflible  not  to  forebode  the  misfortune 
under  which  the  Hugonots  were  on  the  eve  of  being  overwhelmed. 
The  king  and  his  brothers  there  defended  paradife,  againft  the 

r-i 1 " — 

•  De  Tbouy  L.  52. 

t  Afterward  Henry  IV. 
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king  of  Navarre  and  his  friends ;  who  were  repulied  and  caft  into 
hell. 

•"  The  following  is  what  I  have  found  in  Memoires  of  that  age 
which  arc  exceedingly  fcarce/'* 

*  Firft,  in  the  fame  hall,  on  the  right,  was  paradife ;  the  entrance 
to  which  was  defended  by  three  kinghts,  completely  armed. 
Thefe  knights  were  Charles  IX.  and  his  brothers. 

'  Next,  on  the  left,  was  hell ;  in  which  there  was  a  great  num- 
ber of  devils  and  little  imps,  playing  abundance  of  apifh  tricks  and 
making  a  great  din^  in  the  faid  hell,  with  a  large  turning  wheel 
all  furrounded  by  fmall  bells. 

*  Paradife  and  hell  were  feparated  by  a  boat ;  rowed  by  Charon, 
the  boatman  of  hell. 

*  At  one  end  of  the  hall,  on  the  back  of  paradife,  were  the 
elylian  fields :  that  is  to  fay,  a  garden  embellifhed  by  verdure  and 
all  forts  of  flowers,  and  the  imperial  firmament ;  which  was  a  large 
wheel,  with  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  the  ieven  planets,  and 
an  infinity  of  fmall  ftars,  tranfparent,  and  from  which  iiTued  great 
cleamefs  and  light,  by  the  aid  of  lamps  and  flambeaux  that  were 
ikilfully  placed  at  their  back.  This  wheel  was  in  continual 
motion,  making  the  garden  turn  likewife ;  in  which  were  twelve 
nymphs,  moft  richly  apparelled. 

<  In  the  hall,  various  troops  of  knights  errant  fliewed  them- 
ielves.f  They  were  armed  at  all  points,  clothed  in  divers  liveries, 
and  headed  by  the  princes ;!{;  all  of  them  endeavouring  to  gain 
paradife,  that  they  ipight  afterward  carry  off  the  nymphs  in  the 
garden :  but  they  were  prevented  by  the  three  knights,  by  whom 

*  Memoires  de  PEtat  de  la  France  fous  Charles  IX.  Tom.  i.  p.  362.' 
t  Thefe  were  lords  of  the  religion  that  had  been  cxprefsly  chofen.—  S/.  Foix. 
I'he  context  fhews  St.  Foix  muft  mean  the  refbnned  religion. 
X  The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde. — &.  Finx. 
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the  place  wias  guarded ;  and  who  each,  one  after  the  other,  pre- 
iented  himfelf  in  the  lifts,  and,  having  broken  a  pike  with  the  faid 
aflailants  and  given  the  coup  de  coutelas,^  fent  them  to  hell, 
whither  they  were  dragged  by  the  devils  and  little  imps. 

^  This  form  of  combat  continued  till  the  knights  errant  had 
been  vanquiihed  and  dragged,  one  by  one,  to  hell ;  which  was 
then  firmly  clofed. 

*  At  that  inftant,  Cupid  and  Mercury,  borne  upon  a  cock^ 
defcended  from  heaven.  Mercury  was  that  Ettenne  le  Roi,  the 
famous  finger ;  who,  being  on  earth,  came  and  prefented  himfelf 
to  the  three  knights,  and  after  a  melodious  fong  made  them  an 
harangue,  and  then  mounted  the  ikies  on  his  cock,  ftill  finging. 

*  The  three  knights  then  rofe  from  their  feats,  paiTed  through 
paradife,  went  to  the  clyfian  fields  in  queft  of  the  twelve  nymphs, 
and  brought  them  to  the  middle  of  the  hall ;  where  they  began  to 
dance  a  very  diverfified  ballet,  which  continued  a  full  hour. 

^  The  ballet  being  ended,  the  knights  who  were  in  hell  were 
delivered ;  and  began  to  combat  promifcuouily  all  together,  and 
to  break  their  lances. 

'  This  conflict  over,  they  fet  fire  to  trains  of  powder ;  which 
were  laid  round  a  fountain,  railed  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall ;  whence  proceeded  a  noiie  and  a  fmoke  that  made  every  one 
retire.  Such  were  the  fports  of  this  day ;  whence  may  be  con- 
jedured,  amid  feints  like  thefe,  what  were  the  thoughts  of  the 
king  and  the  fecret  council/ 

Saint  Foiz,  having  finilhecl  his  quotation,  adds  as  follows. 

''  Catherine  of  Medecis,  whofe  abominable  policy  had  corrupted 
the  good  propenfities  of  her  fon,  was  the  foul  of  this  fecret  counciL 
Who  can  think,  and  not  fhudder  with  horror,  of  a  woman  that 

*  I  know  not  if  it  mean  a  ftab  with  a  dagger  or  a  ftroke  of  the  fword 
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could  imagine,  compofc,  and  prepare  a  feftival  on  the  fubjeA  of  a 
maflacre,  which  (he  intended  four  days  after  to  make^  of  a  part  of 
the  nation  over  which  ftie  reigned  ?  Who  fmiled  at  her  vidims ! 
Who  fportcd  with  carnage !  Who  made  nymphs  and  cupids 
dance  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  blood !  And  who  mingled  the 
charms  of  raufic  with  the  groans  of  a  hundred  thoufand  wretches, 
whom  (he  murdered/** 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  this  piAure ;  it  is  too  oppreflfive  to  be 
in(ifted  upon.  The  man  in  po(re(Iion  of  his  underftanding  need 
not  to  have  his  hatred  of  it  increafed.  The  man  infuriated  by 
revenge,  bigotry,  or  ambition,  has  loft  all  fenfe  of  good  and  evil. 

The  following  has  not  the  atrocious  and  abhorred  afped  of  the 
former ;  but  it  is  not  without  a  great  and  radical  vice. 

**  La  Place  du  Carrou/el^  which  joins  the  vaft  court  of  the 
Tuileries,  was  (b  called  becaufe  it  was  chofen  by  Lewis  XIV.  as 
the  theatre  of  a  pompous  fpedacle,  or  caroufal,  which  in  magni- 
ficence furpafTed  every  public  feftival  that  had  till  that  time  been 
feen.  This  monarch,  ever  grand,  feared  on  this  occafion  to  be  too 
much  (b ;  and  propofcd  his  intention  to  Colbert,  the  minifter  of 
finance,  with  referve.  Colbert's  ideas  were  ftill  grander  than  thofc 
'  of  his  mafter :  he  only  required  the  feftival  to  be  announced  to 
all  Europe,  and  deferred  to  that  diflant  period  which  might  give 
foreigners  time  to  arrive,  from  the  moft  diftant  parts.  The  con- 
courfe  was  prodigious ;  and  the  money  left  by  ftrahgers,  in  the 
metropolis  and  on  the  roads  of  France,  rendered  much  more  to 
the  ftate  than  the  coft  of  the  feftival.  The  produd  of  the  entries 
of  Paris  were  alone  fufficient  to  pay  the  greateft  part  of  the  ex- 
pcnce.'*f 


^■■*«»i^ 


•  Oeuvrts  de  Saint  Foix,  vol.  iii.  p.  311. 
t  Saint  Fdxy  vol.  iii.  p.  6g. 
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Many  of  the  plans  and  public  works  of  Colbert  were  fuch  as 
entitle  him  to  be  honoured^  not  by  France  alone  but  by  all  man- 
kind :  but  many  were  degraded^  nay  infeAed,  by  the  vices  peculiar 
to  that  grand  era  of  oftentation.  Inflated  by  fuccefs  and  inordi* 
nate  adulation^  and  impelled  by  thofe  who,  to  gratify  their  own 
felfiflxneis  and  vanity^  were  daily  iniinuating  fome  new  projed  of 
magnificence  gone  mad,  the  irritable  anxiety  of  Lewis  to  difcover 
fome  additional  extravagance,  that  ihould  aftonifh  ilill  more  than 
the  laft,  neither  wifdom  nor  folly  could  gratify ;  it  was  not  to  be. 
appeafed.  But  that  Colbert,  when  even  Lewis  himfelf  fufpefted 
there  was  mifchief  in  the  whim  he  had  conceived,  fhould  be 
mifled  by  the  despicable  fuggeflion  that  he  could  rob  all  Europe, 
and  cunningly  make  foreigners  pay  for  the  fquibs  to  be  let  ofF  in 
la  Place  du  Carroufejy  was  one  of  the  many  things  in  which  he 
contributed  to  miflead  the  king,  and  which  tarnilh  his  memory. 
His  encouragement  of  the  ufeful  and  fine  arts,  his  plans  and  pro- 
tedlion  of  commerce,  the  fquares,  the  quays,  and  the  public  works 
which  he  efFe<fled,  or  patronized,  are  the  true  foundations  of  hi$ 
fame :  but  that  he  fhould  not  difcover  the  mifchief  of  turning  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  objeds  of  fuch  utility  to  ineffcAual 
efforts  at  grandeur,  to  lighted  candles,  burning  oil,  or  flaming  wax, 
to  waving  flags,  or  rags,  to  painted  boards,  nicknamed  triumphal 
arches,  and,  not  to  magnificence,  but^to  the  farce  of  magnificence, 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  recolleding  that  man  is  the  creature 
of  the  times,  the  habits,  and  the  circumflances  under  which  he 
lives. 

It  is  in  vain  to  urge  that,  had  not  Verfailles  been  built,  not 
only  the  fine  but  the  ufeful  arts,  with  all  the  powers  of  mind  that 
were  exercifed  in  fb  great  a  work,  could  have  had  no  exiflence. 
It  is  the  afTertion  of  inconfideratenefs.  In  civil  fbciety,  men  will, 
nay  they  mufl,  have  energetic  purfuits.     It  depends  only  upon 

YpL.  I.  L  L  thofe. 
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thoie,  "who  have  the  power  of  direding  thefe  ezertionst  to  render 
them  unfpeakably  grand »  by  turning  them  into  the  noble  the 
meafurelefs  channel  of  utility. 

Another  paflage  from  St.  Foix  will  contribute  to  prove  with 
what  precautions  great  multitudes,  efpecially  of  the  young,  the 
rafh  and  the  inexperienced,  (hould  be  afiembled ;  though  it  be  for 
a  purpofe  in  itfelf  truly  eftimable,  that  of  mirth  and  pleafuraUe 
enjoyment. 

<'  The  icholars  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris  annually  celebrate  an 
ancient  feftival,  which  they  call  Landit.  In  the  twelfth  century^ 
the  latin  word,  indiSium,  fignified  a  day  and  place  indicated  for 
ibme  aflembly  of  the  people.  This  word  has  fuffered  two  corrup- 
tions :  the  I  was  firft  changed  to  £,  and  then  to  A,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation varied  from  Tlndl^  to  PEndi^i,  and  afterward  to 
Landit :  which  fignified  a  place  where  the  people  aflembled,  by 
the  order  or  with  the  permiflion  of  the  prince. 

**  When  the  wood  of  the  true  ciofs  was  brought  to  France,  the 
bilhop  of  Paris,  to  indulge  the  piety  of  the  faithful  in  his  diocefe, 
who  wifhed  to  behold  this  precious  relic,  eflablifhed  an  annual 
lndi£i  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis :  there  being  no  place  in  the  city 
fufficicntly  vafl,  to  cpntam  fb  many  people. 

*•  Thither  the  clergy  went  in  proceilion :  there  the  bilhop 
preached,  and  gave  his  benedidion ;  and  there  the  univerfity, 
afTuming  a  certain  form,  in  like  maimer  repaired  with  its  redor ; 
as  did  the  parliament,  when  it  was  rendered  iedentary.  The 
place  was  dry  and  Tandy ;  there  was  neither  rivulet  nor  fountain, 
and  refrelhments  were  obliged  to  be  brought. 

**  By  degrees,  a  fair  was  formed ;  which  was  held  for  feveral 
days ;  and  ibon  became  famous.  As  parchment  was  the  material 
then  moft  commonly  ufcd  to  write  upon,  the  lale  of  that  article 
became  confiderable :  the  redor  went,  in  perfbn,  to  purchafe  fuf- 
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ficient  for  liimfelf  and  icholars;  nor  was  it  permitted  to  be  ibid 
to  the  tradefmen  of  Paris,  till  he  was  iiipplied. 

"  This  proceffion  of  the  redor  to  the  fiir  of  the  Landtt  procured 
the  ftudents  feveral  days  of  vacation.  All  were  eager  to  efcort 
their  chief:  the  regents  and  the  fcholars  aflembled,  on  horfeback, 
in  la  Place  de  Ste.  Genevieve ;  whence  they  went,  in  proceffion,  to 
the  fields  of  the  Landtt. 

"  This  long  cavalcade  rarely  ended  without  efiuiion  of  blood. 
Notwithftanding  the  vigilance  of  their  mailers,  having  dined,  theic 
youths  generally  quarrelled  and  came  to  blows. 

*'  Befide  thefe  petty  wars,  the  Landtt  was  fubjed  to  other 
inconveniences.  Numerous  vagabonds  and  ibroUers  joined  the 
proceffion  of  the  univeriity :  girls  and  women,  in  men's  clothes, 
mingled  with  the  reil ;  and  diibrder  was  the  coniequence.  Various 
decrees  of  parliament  were  required  to  remedy  the  evil :  nor  was 
this  entirely  efiedled,  till  that  celebrated  fair  was  transferred  from 
the  plain  to  the  town  of  St.  Denis. 

'*  The  league,  which  followed,  and  the  inutility  of  purchaiing 
parchment  after  paper  was  become  common,  contributed  much 
to  the  aboliihment  of  the  Landtt.  The  name  however  remains,^ 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  univeriity  the  Monday  after  St.  Bar- 
nabas is  ilill  fo  called."^ 
I        — — —    I  II.  II  I  «  ■ ' 

•Vol.iii.p.  356. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

FESTIVAL  OF  TH£  CONFEDERATION  :  A  WARNING  WORD :  CELEBRATED 
IN  LK  CHAMP  DE  MARS :  ORIGINATED  IN  THE  FEDERATIVE  PACTS  : 
PROCEEDINGS  OF    THE  CITY  :    THE  DEPUTIES    LODGED  :   LE  CHAMF  DE 

jif^j?5  described:  the  labours  of  preparation:  enthusiastic 

PATRIOTISM  :  A  PICTURE  OF  THE  SCENE  :  INSCRIPTIONS  ON  BANNERS  : 
BAYONETS  NOT  NECESSARY  :  ALL  RANKS  AT  WORK  :  A  PROCLAMA- 
TION  :    MARCH  OF  THE  BRETONS. 

THE  feilivals  that  have  been  celebrated  in  France,  of  many  of 
which,  in  moft  great  libraries,  there  are  expenfive  engravings 
in  large  folio,  and  defcriptions  ridiculoufly  pompons,  are  too  nu- 
merous, and  in  their  eflence  too  infignificant,  to  deferve  any  other 
notioe  than  that  of  obferving  fuch  they  have  been ;  and  fuch  are 
the  habits  to  which  the  French  have  been  trained  by  their  rulers, 
as  well  republican  and  coniular  as  monarchical. 

There  is  one,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  the  republic, 
which  is '  fo  diflinguiihed  by  energy,  or  rather  by  efiervefcence  of 
mind,  that,  though  the  accounts  given  of  it  are  in  every  man's 
memory,  it  dcferves  their  frequent  recolledion :  I  mean  ithc  feaft 
of  the  confederation ;  or  federation ;  the  French  call  it  [»by  both 

names. 

The  moft  fpirited  piAure  I  have  met  with,  of  this  feittival,  is 
that  by  Dulaure ;  of  which  the  following  is  a  tranflation.^ 

Before  I  proceed,  there  is  one  thing  I  wifli  fhould  bc^i  remem- 
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bered.  Dulaure  vf rote  at  the  time  when  men  s  minds  were  in  a 
ftate  of  fermentation ;  and  when  that  mixture  of  right  and  wrong, 
to  which  the  wifcft  are  ilibjedl^  was  moft  violent,  when  wrong, 
and  moil:  admirable,  when  right*  For  the  real  or  fuppofed  mif- 
takes  of  my  author,  to  thofe  who  difcover  them  I  do  not  make 
myfelf  accountable :  to  anfwer  for  thofe  of  which  I  am  myfclf 
unconfcpuily  guilty  is  more  than  I  am  able.  The  firft  wifli  of 
my  heart  is  neither  to  increafe  nor  to  revive  fubje<6b  of  difcord, 
and  feelings  of  enmity.     The  author  is  about  to  fpeak  for  himielf. 

"  The  auguft  feftival  of  the  anniverlary  of  French  freedom,* 
and  alfo  of  the  national  federative  padl,  was  held  in  le  Champ  de  la 
Federation,^  formerly  le  Champ  de  Mars.  The  hiftory  of  man 
affords  no  example  of  a  ceremony  {o  awful,  fo  fublime,  and  of  a 
concourie  fo  vaft,  from  motives  fo  fandified. 

'*  The  individual  federative  pads,  particularly  that  of  the  citizens 
of  Brittany  and  Anjou  at  Pontivy,  who  were  the  firft  to  give  an 
example  of  that  fraternal  and  puiiTant  coalition,  and  thofe  that 
have  fince  been  celebrated  by  the  national  guards  in  the  head 
towns  of  the  departments,  firft  gave  the  idea  of  a  general  federative 
pad.  A  Committee  of  Federation  was  formed  at  Paris, .  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville;  who,  on  the  5th  of  June  1/90,  fcnt  a  deputation 
to  the  National  Afiembly.  M.  Bailly  was  at  their  head ;  and  an 
addreis  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  to  the  French  people  was  read,  as 
was  a  petition  to  the  National  Afifembly. 

"  On  the  7th,  the  Committee  of  Conftitution  made  its  report  on 
the  form  of  convocation,  for  the  deputies  of  the  national  guardk 
and  the  troops  of  the  line,  ai\d  on  the  iblemnization  of  this  grand 
feftival.     It  was  decreed  that  the  diredory  of  each  diftrid  in 
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*  The  14th  of  July. 

t  Thi$  was  the  oame  it  bore  for  a  ihort  period. 
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France  ihould  depute  one  national  guard  in  two  hundred ;  and 
that  every  naval  and  military  corps^  whether  national  or  foreign, 
ihould  depute  to  the  general  federation.  The  addrefs  of  the  citi^ 
l2:ens  of  Paris  to  all  the  French  was  fent  to  every  municipality. 

"  In  this  addreis  was  the  following  paiTage: 

'^  *  On  the  1 4th  of  July,  we  conquered  our  freedom ;  on  the  14th 
of  July,  we  will  fwear  it  (hall  be  maintained.  On  the  fame  day, 
at  the  fame  hour,  may  the  general  the  unanimous  cry  refbund, 
through  every  corner  of  France,  Vrue  la  Nation^  la  Loi^  et  le  Rot ! 
May  this  cry  for  ever  be  the  rallying  found  of  the  friends  of  their 
country,  and  the  terror  of  its  enemies  !* 

«<  To  afibrd  lodging  to  fb  great  a  number  of  deputies,  and  to 
free  them  from  expence,  fome  zealous  citizens  offered  to  lodge  a 
certain  number ;  and,  this  firfl  impulfe  being  given,  every  one  was 
willing  to  find  board  and  lodging  for  fome  one  of  the  new  comers; 
The  fixty  difbi^,  which  then  formed  the  commune  of  Paris,  made 
a  decree ;  according  to  which,  the  houfe-keepcrs  of  each  diflrift 
were  invited  to  fend  in  ndtice  of  the  number  of  deputies  they 
could  lodge,  which  notices  were  returned  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ; 
where  thofe  deputies  were  to  addrefs  themfclves,  who  wifhed  to 
lodge  with  their  brethren  gf  Paris. 

"  While  the  adminiflration  was  employed  for  the  proteAion  of 
the  deputies,  and  the  police  of  the  city,  meafurcs  were  taken  con« 
veniently  to  prepare  the  theatre  of  this  grand  fcflival. 

"  The  Champ  de  Mars,  being  at  one  extremity  of  the  city, 
ieemed  to  enjoy  Jevery  advantage  t  its  regular  form,  its  immenfe 
extent,  its  alleys,  the  large  dry  ditches  that  furround  it,  the  mag* 
nificent  edifice  of  TEcole  Militaire,  built  on  one  of  the  fides,  in 
fine,  every  combining  property  promifed  fafety,  convenience,  and 
gmndeur,  and  it  was  chofen. 

''  This  fpacious  field,  appropriated  to  the  military  fludents  of 
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the  old  ichool,  is  a  regular  parallelogram ;  which,  from  the  front 
of  TEcoh  Militaire,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  toiies  in  length.  Its 
widths  without  including  the  ditches  and  the  quadruple  rows  of 
trees  on  each  fide,  is  a  hundred  and  fift^  toifes ;  and,  if  they  are 
included,  three  hundred.  On  this  capacious  place  the  mod  vaft 
circus  on  earth  was  formed. 

^'  To  raiie  the  immenfe  talus,  or  Hoping  rampart,  by  which 
the  circus  was  to  be  furrounded,  prodigious  labour  was  required : 
the  foil  muft  be  dug  at  a  difi:ance,  and  removed  Twenty-five 
thoufand  workmen  were  employed ;  yet  their  progress  was  {o  How 
that  all  good  patriots  were  in  defpair.  Only  a  fortnight  remained 
to  finiib  the  work,  and  the  Champ  4e  Mars  prefented  nothing  but 
unformed  heaps  of  earth.  A  citizen  foldier,  M.  Carthery,  in  a 
letter  addrefled  to  the  authors  of  la  Croniqw,  invited  the  bat-» 
talions  of  the  fedions  to  aid  in  the  work.  *  The  labour,'  iaid  he, 
^  is  honourable  to  foldiers ;  fince  a  Roman  general  has  given  the 
example.' 

^^  His  wiih  was  no  fboner  teflified  than,  not  only  the  national 
guards,  but,  all  the  corporationSi  all  the  citizens,  of  every  rank,  iex, 
and  age  of  Paris,  nay  and  of  the  environs  ten  leagues  sound,  were 
eager  to  concur  in  this  patriotic  effort.  At  the  beginning  of  July, 
the  Champ  de  Mars  prefented  a  ipedacle  unique  in  its  kind.  A 
theatre  £b  vafi: !  Variety  {o  boundlefs !  Motion  fi>  incefiant !  No^ 
thing  more  grand,  more  gay>  or  more  affeding  ever  was  offered  to 
the  eye  of  man !  Sixty  thoufand  perfbns,  of  every  clafs,  aft  upon, 
excite,  prefs  together,  and  fatigue  themielves  with  joy !  The  earth 
moves  under  the  multiplied  e^rts;  air  reibunds  with  cries  of 
encouragement  and  patriotic  fbngs ;  one  common  fentiment  ani- 
mates this  family  of  citizens^  fimilar  mirth  glows  on  every  cheek, 
and  fimilar  tears  flart  from  every  eye. 

"  Mafons 
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*^  Mafbns  and  other  workmen,  having  ended  their  common 
day*s  labour,  came  and  dedicated  fome  of  their  hours  of  reft  to 
this  national  taik.  The  corporations  of  each  trade  arrived  in 
order,  arm  in  arm,  like  brethren,  marching  under  Ibme  banner 
filled  with  emblems  of  their  civifm,  their  devotion  to  freedom, 
or  their  hatred  of  its  foes.  On  thefe  haftily  formed  enfigns  were 
various  infcriptions :  fuch  as — Fivre  /ibre,  ou  mourir — Les  efclaves 
du  dejpotifme  font  devenus  les  enfans  de  la  Liberie — Pour  la  Patrie 
rien  ne  coute.  On  that  of  the  printers  was — Imprimerie,  premier 
flambeau  de  la  Liberte.^ 

^*  A  thing  well  worthy  of  remark,  and  one  that  was  a  fatire  on 
the  former  government,  which  even  in  public  feftivals  aded  with 
its  multiplied  bayonets,  was  that,  in  this  multitude  of  men,  all  in 
the  fame  place  and  all  in  motion,  nothing  diibrderly  happened, 
nor  was  there  need  of  centinels.f 

^'  Several  members  of  the  National  AiTembly,  as  well  as  the 
general  of  the  Parifian  guard,  were  feen  to  dig,  load,  and  wheel 
the  barrow,  and  bank  the  earth.  The  king  deiired  to  fee  this 
ipedlacle.  Suddenly  (houldering  the  fpade  and  the  pick-ax,  as  he 
proceeded  to  vifit  the  work-ihops,  the  citizens  formed  round  him 
a  guard  of  honour. 

**  On  the  8th  of  July,  the  labour  of  removing  the  earth  being 
ended,  the  thing  to  be  done  was  then  to  bring  the  work  to  per* 
fedion.     A  concourie  fo  great  would  have  been  troubleibme; 

*  **  Freedom  or  death — ^The  flaves  of  defpotifm  are  become  the  fons  of  liberty-* 
For  our  country  no  talk  is  difficult — ^Printing  the  firft  torch  of  fineedom.^ 

There  were  others,  of  an  angry  and  revengeful  kind,  which  it  were  good  to  far* 
get,  and  which  I  therefore  pmit. 

t  On  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  July,  the  number  of  labourers  was  eftimated  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  The  number  was  greateft  toward  evening. — 
Dulaurc. 

and 
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and  a  proclamation  was  tiTued,  requeuing  every  citizen  to  abftain 
from  vifiting  the  Champ  de  Mars,  till  the  day  that  they  might 
come  and  there  aflemble  to  celebrate  the  national  feftival, 

'*  In  the  mean  time,  the  national  guards  from  all  the  munici* 
palities  of  France  fucceffively  arrived.  The  brave  Bretons  marched 
like  a  military  corps,  encamped  on  the  route,  and  brought  provi- 
iions  fufficient  for  their  journey.  The  conquerors  of  the  Baftille 
went  out  to  receive  them,  as  they  approached/* 
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CHAPTER    LVII. 

« 
BRIDG£S  OVER  THE  MOATS  :  FORM  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  CIRCUS  :  AVE- 
NUES THAT  LED  TO  THE  ALTAR :  VAST  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH,  SOME 
OF  ITS  inscriptions:  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  seine:  THE 
ALTAR  AND  ITS  DECORATIONS  :  THE  GALLERY  AND  FOR  WHOM  IN- 
TENDED  :  A  COVERED  WAY  FOR  THE  KING  :  MARCH  OF  THE  FEDE- 
RATES :  EXCESSIVE  RAINS,  AND  BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  CITIZENS  AND 
PERSONS  EXPOSED :  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PROCESSION  :  AN  AWFUL  MO- 
MENT :    EQUALITY  OF  ARM  CHAIRS  AND  OTHER  TRIFLES  OF  ETIQUET. 

'*  ri^HE  1 4th  of  July  at  length  came,  and  in  the  morning  the 
JL   citizens  repaired  in  crowds  to  the  fcene  of  adion.    Bridges 
were  laid,  over  the  moats  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  that  the  avenues 
to  the  circus  might  be  multiplied. 

"  This  immenfe  circus  prclcnts  an  elliptic  plane,  four  hundred 
toifes  in  length  and  two  hundred  in  width,  bordered  by  a  talus 
twenty  toiies  broad,  and  raifed  ten  feet  above  the  ibiL  This  talus 
is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  upper  of  which  has  no  feats,  and 
the  lower  prefcnts  thirty  ranges  of  banks  in  defcending  gradations, 
and  feparated  at  each  ten  by  three  large  intervals  for  the  egrefs 
and  regrels  of  the  fpedators.  Thefe  banks  would  conveniently 
permit  fixty  thoufand  pcrfons  to  be  ieated.  The  part  or  terrace 
above  might  contain  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  people, 
flanding.  The  difpofition  was  fuch  that,  from  each  part,  every 
thing  might  be  equally  well  fecn.  The  whole  length  of  this  talus 
w^as  agreeably  over-topped  by  two  rows  of  trees. 

•*  The  entrance  to  the  circus  was  facilitated  by  ten  avenues. 
At  the  principal  of  thefe,  befide  the  river,  was  an  immenfe 
triumphal  arch ;  remarkable  for  its  antique  form  and  noble  fim* 

plicity. 
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plicity.  It  had  three  vaft  porticoes^  of  equal  height,  adorned;  by 
military  trophies  and  allegorical  figures.  Aboye  was  a  bas-relief; 
which,  on  each  fide,  prefented  fijbje6b  conlbnant  to  the  ceremony. 
A  doric  entablature,  furmounted  by  an  attic,  terminated  this  vaft 
ftru^ure.  On  the  two  faces  of  this  triumphal  arch  were  various 
infcriptions ;  of  which  thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable : 

'  La  Patrte  ou  la  Lot  peutfeule  nous  armer : 
Mourons,  pour  la  defendre ;  6u  vruons^  pour  f  aimer.* 


*  Les  Droits  de  T Homme  etoient  meconnus,  depuis  des  Siecles ;  ils  ont 

ctes  recouquis  i>ouf  Thumanite  entiere.\ 


*  Le  Rot  dunpeuple  libre  ejlfeul  un  Rot  puiffant.X 


*  Voi4S  cheriffez  cette  Liberie ;  vous  la  poffedez  maintenant :  montrez- 

vous  dignes  de  la  conferver.'^ 

*'  A  broad  bridge  conftruded  of  piles  and  boats,  facing  the 
triumphal  arch,  was  thrown  over  the  Seine  in  ten  or  twelve  days ; 
and  formed  a  road,  correfponding  with  that  from  Verfailles^  and 
an  avenue,  by  which  the  confederate  troops  were  to  arrive  at  the 
Champ  de  la  Federation. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  circus  the  altar  de  la  Patrie  was  iraifed. 
A  circular  fiib-bafement  fiirroundcd  the  fteps ;  and,  reprefenting 
a  vaft  terrace^  formed  the  firft  approach  to  the  altar.     In  the 


*  Nothing  fliould  arm  U3  but  our  country,  or  our  laws:  Let  let  us  die  in  their  de- 
fence ;  or  live  to  love  them. 

t  During  ages,  the  rights  of  man  were  unknown }  they  have  been  recovered  for 
the  whole  earth. 

X  The  king  of  a  free  people  is  the  only  powerful  king. 

j  Shew  yourfelves  worthy  to  maintain  the  freedom  you  now  cberiih  and  poflefs. 


\ 
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middle,  a  fquare,  divided  into  four  ipacious  gradations,  led  to  the 
upper  platform ;  in  the  centre  of  which,  above  feveral  circular 
fteps,  a  round  altar  was  ereAed. 

*^  At  the  four  angles  of  this  platform,  between  the  landing 
places,  were  four  grand  candelabras,  of  antique  form,  bearing 
caflblets  that  fmoked  with  incenie.  At  the  eight  faces  of  the 
angles  of  this  platform,  between  the  four  landing  places,  were 
different  fubjeds,  painted  in  body  colours  fen  grj/aillej,  relative  to 
the  civic  oath,  freedom,  and  the  new  conftitution.  Here  alio 
were  infcriptions ;  and  among  them,  on  the  partition  that  pidured 
Fame  proclaiming  the  decrees  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
to  all  France,  was  the  following : 

*  Songez  aux  trots  mots  /acres ^  qui  garanti/fent  ces  decrets :  la 
Nation,  la  Loi,  le  Rot.  La  Nation,  ceft  vous :  la  Loi, '  cefi  encore 
vous ;  ce/i  votre  volonte :  le  Roi,  ceji  le  Gardien  de  la  Loi,**  - 

"  At  the  further  end,  before  the  front  of  TEcole  Militaire,  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  circus,  was  a  vafl  gallery ;  a  covered  amphi* 
theatre,  intended  for  the  national  reprefentatives,  the  eledors,  the 
commune  of  Paris,  and  the  king.  A  covered  avenue  gave  com- 
munication between  the  amphitheatre  and  the  £rft  ftory  of  FEcok 
Militaire:  it  was  ere<5led  for  the  convenience  of  the  king  and  his 
houfehold.  In  the  centre  of  this  amphitheatre,  embelliihed  by 
feftoons  and  folded  draperies,  was  a  pavilion;  at  the  fummit  of 
which  was  a  white  flag.  Under  this  pavilion,  of  a  canopy  form, 
were  the  places  of  the  king  and  the  preiident  of  the  National 
Aifembly.  This  part  of  the  circus  might  contain  about  four  . 
thoufand  perfons,  feated ;  and  moft  of  them  under  cover. 

"  The  federates,  who  were  to  form  the  proceffion,  repaired  to 

the  old  Boulevard  at  lix  in  the  morning ;  and  arranged  themfelves, 

I  •  •    • 

*  Think  of  the  three  facred  words  that  guarantee  thefe  decrees :  the  nation,  the 
law,  and  the  king.  The  nation  is  yourfelves ;  fo  is  the  law  j  it  is  your  will :  the 
king  is  the  guardian  of  the  law. 
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from  the  gate  of  St.  Antoine  to  that  of  St.  Denis.  A  banner  wds 
given  to  each  deputation ;  on  which  was  the  name  of  its  depart- 
ment, and  a  civic  wreath,  containing  thefe  words : 

*  CONFEDERATION  NATIONALE :   A  PARIS,  LE  14  JUILLET,  I790.* 

^'  AH  the  federate  troops,  marching  eight  in  front,  departed  at 
eight  in  the  morning  through  the  ftreets  St.  Dents,  la  Feranerie,  St. 
Honore,  and  Roy  ale,  and  arrived  at  la  Place  de  Louis  XV.  about  eleven 
o'clock.  Here  they  received  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  the 
National  .AiTembly ;  who  were  at  the  Pont-  Tournant  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  who  then  arranged  themfelvcs,  between  the  detachments 
of  the  guard  of  Paris  and  the  banners  of  its  iixty  diftrids. 

"  While  the  federates  were  on  their  march,  while  they  received 
from  every  rank  and  every  age,  who  lined  the  ilreets  and  thronged 
the  windows  of  Paris,  the  moft  unafTeded  proofs  of  kindnefs, 
while  each  compaifionated  their  difagreeable  ftate,  ezpofed  as  they 
were  t6  frequent  and  heavy  ihowers  of  rain,  while  thefe  federates, 
in  return  for  iuch  fympathy,  braved  the  torrents  that  poured  from 
the  clouds  and  flooded  the  ibreet^,  iinging  while  the  ftorm  raged, 
and  dancing  even  in  the  rivulets,  while  fuch  fcntinients  of  patrio- 
tifm  and  fraternity  in  Paris  triumphed  over  every  fenlc  of  pain, 
fimilar  fcenes  were  pailing  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Numerous 
detachments  of  the '  national  guard  were  ftationed  there ;  and, 
during  the  heavy  rains,  animated  by  the  fame,  fpirit,  they  in  like 
manner  braved  the  florm.  The  people,  who  had  already  filled 
moft  of  the  banks  of  the  circus,  admired  their  firmnefs  and  gaiety. 
Though  drenched  by  the  fhowers,  numbers,  uniting,  formed  a  vafl 
circle  round  the  altar^  and  hand  in  hand  prefented  the  confolatory 
pi<%ure  of  a  band  of  many  hundred  citizens,  foldiers,  and  brothers. 
Their  foot-races,  dancing,  fmging,  and  feigned  combats  were  the 
preludes  of  the  magnificent  fpedacle  which  was  to  come. 

"  Foreigners, 
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**  Foreigners,  feated  on  the  banks,  witneffing  this  patriotic 
intoxication,  exclaimed,  in  a  kind  of  ill  humour — ^  Do  but  behold 
thefe  devils,  the  French ;  who  dance  while  it  pours  with  rain !' 

<'  As  the  federates  pafTed  through  the  ftreets,  the  inhabitants 
fent  down  bottles  of  wine,  bread,  and  other  food,  which  the  for- 
mer received  on  the  iabre's  point.  The  transports  of  fraternal 
friendihip  were  feen  at  every  ftep.  Two  of  the  federates,  whom 
it  was  my  'good  fortune  to  lodge,  afliired  me  they  iaw  feveral 
perfons  of  both  iexes,  in  a  balcony,  iheltered  by  umbrellas  during 
a  heavy  (hower ;  and  that  thefe  perfons  clofed  their  umbrellas,  and 
expofed  themfelves  to  the  rain,  that  they  might  partake  the  fate 
of  the  federates. 

''  The  bi(hop  of  Autun,  accompanied  by  fixty  almoners  of  the 
Parifian  guard,  who,  clothed  in  white  furplices  with  tri-coloured 
fafhes,  formed  a  numerous  clerical  efcort,  furrounded  the  altar, 
and  waited  the  folcmn  moment. 

**  At  length,,  the  artillery,  placed  without  the  circus  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  con-» 
federates ;  more  than  fifty  thoufand  men.  Soon  afterward,  detach- 
ments from  all  the  departments  of  France  and  the  different  mili- 
tary bodies,  accompanied  by  their  mufic,  were  beheld  entering 
under  the  triumphal  arch.  E^ch  repaired  to  the  place  aifigncd 
him ;  and,  as  they  pailed  along  the  banks  of  the  circus,  the  con- 
federates, of  thofe  departments  that  had  been  diftinguifhed  by 
their  patriotifm,  received  the  moft  lively  tributes  of  gratitude. 
The  cry  of  the  ipedlators  was — Vive  la  Nation  !  This  they  accom- 
panied by  waving  their  hats  in  the  air ;  while  the  confederates 
replied  by  brandifhing  aloft  their  fwords.* 

'  *  I  have  here  omitted  a  few  angxy  remarks  of  the  author  \  which  may  be  tine  in 
fubftance,  but  which  excite  to  animofity. 

"The 
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'*  The  entrance  of  the  eleAors  of  Paris,  the  commune  of  the 
city,  and  the  National  Aflembly,  appeared  to  a  great  majority  of 
the  ipeftators  the  moft  awful  moment  of  the  ceremony.  The 
fight  of  thefe  illuflrious  friends  of  freedom,  thefe  founders  of  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  thefe  reprefcntatives  of  a  great  and  free 
people,  advancing  to  the  number  of  nearly  fourteen  hundred,  and 
to  the  centre  of  the  circus,  produced  a  grand  efFecft.  The  firma« 
ment  was  gloomy,  but  calm ;  a  profound  and  reipedlful  filence 
every  where  prevailed ;  and  the  fenfation,  produced  by  this  majefllc 
entrance,  was  general. 

"  The  National  Aflembly  being  in  the  galleries  deilined  for  their 
reception,  the  king  repaired  thither.  This  was  the  order  in  which 
they  were  placed. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  gallery  was  a  platform,  on  which  were 
two  arm  chairs ;  one  for  the  king,  covered  witb  violet-coloured 
velvet  embroidered  with  golden  Jleurs  de  lys,  with  a  cuihion  of 
the  fame :  the  other  for  the  preiident  of  the  National  Aflembly, 
placed  on  a  line,  of  an  equal  height,  and  three  feet  and  a  half  on 
the  right  of  the  former,  covered  with  velvet  of  azure  blue,  with 
golden  ^mrs  de  lys,  and  a  fimilar  cufliion. 

**  On  the  left  of  the  king,  at  a  like  diftance  at\d  height  and  on  the 
fame  line,  were  fl:ools ;  which  joined  the  benches  prepared  for  the 
deputies.  Thefe  ftools  were  occupied  by  the  fecretaries,  and  other 
members  of  the  National  AflTembly  :  fo  that  the  king  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  them,  without  any  intermediate  perfon,  and  under 
the  fame  pavilion. 

"  A  balcony,  behind  the  king  and  the  National  AflTembly,  was 
occupied  by  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the  royal  family.'* 
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CHAPTER    LVIIL 

A  8IONAJL   TO   BE    REPEATED    THROUGH    THE    WHOLE    KINGDOM  ^  THE 
OATH  READ  BY  THE  MARQUIS  D£  LA  PATSTrE  }   AND   TAKEN  BY  THE 

king:  r£  dsum  sung:  the  confederates  dine  at  lamurtts: 

HARMONY,  •  abundance,  AND  JOY  :  NO  ACCIDENTS — THOUGHTS  ON 
MEN  ACTING  IN  A  MASS  :  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  OF  JULY 
1801  :  A  TRAIT  OF  THE  FIRST  CONSUL  :  BLESSINGS  DERIVED  FROM  HIS 
GOVERNMENT  :  SPLENDID  AND  EARLY  PREPARATIONS  :  TWO  TEMPLES 

erected:  apparent  state  OF  delay :  the  program:  place  op 

HOLDING  THE  FESTIVAL:  SPECTACLES  TO  BE  GIVEN:  MORNING 
SPORTS  :   SPORTS  OF  THE  EVENING  :   SPORTS  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

"AT  half  paft  three,  the  rain  had  ceafed,  each  perfon  was  in 
-^^^  his  place,  the  mafs  began,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  ntuiic 
the  moft  harmonious. 

"  This  ended,  a  bomb  was  the  appointed  fignal  for  the  neigh- 
bouring municipalities ;  that,  at  the  fame  inftant,  their  difFerent 
inhabitants  might  take  the  fame  oath,  as  the  fignal  ihould  be 
repeated  ;  and  that  it  ihould  be  extended  from  one  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

"  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  advanced  to  receive  the  king's 
orders,  who  gave  him  the  form  of  the  oath,  decreed  by  the  National 
Affembly.  M.  de  la  Fayette  then  went  to  the  altar,  where  he 
pronounced  it  aloud:  and  immediately  the  deputies  of  all  the 
departments  eagerly  repeated — '  i  swear/ 

"  The  prefident  caufed  the  ufual  oath  to  be  adminiftered  to  the 
National  Affembly. 

"The 
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^'  The  king,  in  his  place,  raifed  his  arm  toward  the  altar,  and 
thus  {poke. 

.  *  Moi,  Rot  des  Frangah,  je  jure  a  la  Nation  d employer  tout  le 
powvoir,  qui  tne/i  deUgue  par  la  hi  confiitutionnelle  de  Tetaty  a  main* 
tenir  la  confiitution  et  hfaire  executer  les  lois.'* 

That  is — **  I,  king  of  the  French,  fwcar  to  the  nation  to  employ 
all  the  power,  which  is  delegated  to  me  by  the  conftitutional  law 
of  the  ftatc,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  conftitution  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws. 

"  Scarcely  was  the  oath  pronounced  before  the  confederates 
crowded  toward  the  altar,  filled  the  whole  afcent  to  it,  and  formed 
the  new  and  grand  fpe<ftaclc  of  a  vaft  pyramid  of  citizens.  Their 
hats  and  grenadiers*  caps  were  raifed  on  their  fwords,  and  bayonets 
were  feen  to  agitate  the  air. 

"  Te  Deum  was  then  fung,  and  cries  of  joy  were  noingled  with 


*  The  grandeur  of  effeA,  at  this  moment,  was  not  equal  to  what  might  have  been 
expefled.  The  fpeAators,  at  a  great  diftance  firom  the  altar,  were  not  enough  in- 
formed of  what  was  paiGng.  They  faw  M.  de  la  Fayette  advance,  and  wave  a  flag ; 
but  they  doubted  if  the  oath  was  then,  or  was  to  be,  pronounced.  This  incertitude 
prevented  univerfar  afTent.  Befide,  every  body  cxpedled  the  king  would  ftcp 
forward,  and  fwear  upon  the  altar :  this  expe£btion,  and  the  certitude  afterward  that 
he  had  taken  the  oath  in  his  arm  chair,  painfully  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
citizens.  Thofe,  who  advifed  the  king  not  to  take  thb  folemn  oath  amid  his  people, 
who  deprived  him  of  the  fweet  enjoyment  of  their  heart-felt  benedidlions,  who 
caufed  their  hearts  to  cool,  and  who  changed  a  moment  of  joy  to  murmurs  and  Aif- 
fatisfa£Hon,  were  his  greateft  enemies.  But  it  is  the  fate  of  kings  to  be  furrounded 
by  enemies,  and  perfidious  advifers.^— i}i//ai/r^. 

Nothing  can  better  paint  the  trifles,  concerning  which  men  difagree,  perfecute,  and 
even  deftroy  each  other,  than  the  feelings  defcribed  by  the  writer  of  this  note ;  and 
of  which  he  himfelf  fo  ftrongly  partook.  It  was  weak  in  the  king's  counfellors  fo  to 
advife  him$  fiich  being  the  temper  of  the  nation :  it  was  equally  or  perhaps  more 
weak  that  any  offence  was  taken  \  efpecially  after  the  facriiices  that  had  been  exa£ted> 
and  the  inroads  that  had  been  made  upon  ancient  forms,  in  fo  Ihort  a  fpace  of  time. 
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the  vaft  concert  of  military  muiic.  The  hour  of  five  was  pafied 
when  the  ceremony  was  ended.  The  confederates  repaired  in 
order  to  the  Chateau  de  la  Muette  :  a  royal  manfion^  a  quarter  of  a 
league  diftant  from  le  Champ  de  Mars.  There  they  found  taUes^ 
abundantly  provided,  in  all  the  alleys  of  the  park.  The  pureft 
fraternal  joy  prefided  at  this  banquet :  here  they  drank  to  the 
nation,  to  freedom,  and  the  king. 

'<  In  de/pite  of  the  general  latitude,  dancing  and  patriotic  ibngs 
animated  the  repaft.  It  was  remarked  that,  though  the  guefts 
of  all  ranks  and  ages  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand  men,  there  was 
not  the  leaft  diibrder ;  nor  was  any  one  ieeu  drunk.  The  provi« 
fions  were  even  fuperabundant ;  and,  after  they  had  eaten,  much 
was  diftributed  among  the  people. 

''  In  fine,  near  five  hundred  thouiand  fpedators,*  afilembled  in 
the  circus,  retired  without  difficulty  and  without  accident.f  It 
was  ilrange :  but  it  was  becaufe  the  people  were  thought  of;  and, 
for  the  firft  time,  the  menacing  and  murderous  carriages  of  the 
rich  had  been  abfolutely  excluded.  The  roads  were  not,  as  ufual, 
obftruded. 

''  The  illuminations  and  feftivals,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Baftille, 
in  les  Champs  Elji/eeSf  and  thoie  which  each  diftri<%  of  the  capital 
gave  individually  to  the  federates  that  lodged  within  their  limits, 
followed  that  of  the  federation.*';}; 

*  Either  the  ftrangers  muft  have  been  uncommonlj  numerous,  or  this  number  mnft 
be  greatly  exaggerated. 

t  The  only  misfortune  of  the  4ay  happened  from  the  wadding  of  a  canon,  which 
was  fired  too  fuddeniy :  it  wounded  fome  foldiers  and  killed  a  man  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river.  As  the  confederate  troops  retired  from  la  Muette^  when  the  deputies 
of  Auverm  pafled  the  wooden  bridge,  fome  of  the  planks  gave  way  and  fereral  per«> 
fons  fell,  but  they  efcaped  with  a  few  fcratches  \  they  were  more  frightened  than 
hurt. — Dulaure. 

t  Dtdaure:  Curu^h  dt  Paritt  ^^tditioff  1791 }  Partit  L  p.  303. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  account  given  by  a  peribn  prefent,  and  who  appears 
to  have  induftrioufly  remarked  and  colleded  fa6ls^  of  a  feftival 
which  will  for  ever  remain  memorable  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
Excluiive  of  the  awful  leiTon  which  this  among  the  other  awful 
events  of  the  revolution  teaches,  there  is  one  part  of  the  piifhire 
to  which  men  of  all  ranks  and  opinions  ought  feriouily  to  turn 
their  attention.  By  this  example;  we  fee  the  efibrts  of  which 
men  in  a  mais  are  capable ;  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be 
made  fb  to  ad ;  and  the  public  fpirit,  the  happy  feelings,  and  the 
generous  ienti9ients  this  mode  of  adting  mayinfpire.  What  the 
occafions  may  be,  on  which  it  might  be  wife  to  prompt  men  to 
fuch  exertions,  I  leave  to  future  inquirers. 

I  fliall  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  feftivals,  at  which  I  was 
preient. . 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  in  1801 ,  and,  like  the  former,  on  the  1 4  th 
of  July ;  that  is,  the  anniveriary  of  the  taking  of  the  Baftille.  It 
was  no  infignificant  or  trifling  mark  of  the  temper,  intentions,  and 
policy  of  the  firft  Conful,  that,  in  his  addrefs  to  the  people,  no  men^- 
tion  whatever  is  made  of  the  Baftille,  or  of  its  capture.  An  epoch 
indeed  is  fpoken  of,  at  which  barbarous  inftitutions  ceafed,  feuda- 
lity was  deftroyed,  a  divided  people,  one  part  condemned  to  humi- 
liation and  the  other  marked  out  for  grandeur,  were  united,  and 
the  accumulated  abuies  of  ages  were  no  more.  Thefe  were  fine 
words,  and  were  accompanied  by  fine  promifes :  fuch  as  that  the 
fcandal  of  religious  diflenfions  ihould  ceafe ;  and  that  a  civil  code, 
ripened  by  the  iage  delay  of  difcuilicm,  ihould  proted  the  property 
and  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  were  alfo  reminded  of  their 
obligations ;  of  what  they  had  fo  lately  fufiTered,  from  diicord  and 
faftion ;  of  the  preient  happy  aufpices,  under  which  both  were 
filenced  and  fuppreiled ;  with  declarations,  true  or  falfe,  that  the 
mtereft  of  the  country  was  the  reigning  intereft ;  that  peace  oh  the 
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continent  was  concluded  by  moderation;  that  the  government 
had  no  enemies  but  thofe  of  the  people ;  and  that  their  brothers 
and  fons  were  returning  to  their  homes  devoted  to  the  caufe  of 
freedom.  Thefc  were  alfo  fine  words,  figned  bona  parte,  at  the 
PALACE  of  the  GOVERNMENT;  and  ordered  to  be  proclaimed, 
advertifed,   printed  and   pafied  to   the  walls,  throughout  ths 

WHOLE  REPUBLIC, 

Being  the  firft  feitival  after  the  great  coniequences  of  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  government  appeared  determined  to  give  it  uncom* 
mon  variety,  and  fplendor ;  and  the  preparations  were  publicly 
begun  a  full  month  before  its  celebration.  The  previous  carpen^ 
ters*  work,  as  well  as  the  preparing  of  timber  and  other  materials, 
muft  have  been  confiderable.  When  told  that  a  temple  of  war 
and  a  temple  of  peace  were  to  be  built,  I  imagined  thefe  were  the 
viiionary  conjedures  of  the  people ;  who  are  habitually  addided 
to  defcribe  the  great :  but  I  foon  faw  the  ground  planned  out,  and 
the  ftrudures  begun.  Living  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  watched 
their  progrefs ;  and  difcovered  they  were  not  to  be  the  fblid 
and  eternal  edifices  of  Thebes,  or  of  Greece,  but  the  light  and 
tranfportable  ihow-booths  of  France.  They  were  not  conftruded 
of  marblci  ftone,  or  even  brick ;  but  of  boards.  My  wonder,  at 
the  (hort  period  in  which  they  were  to  be  raifed,  ceafed. 

The  day  approached,  and  thefe  temples,  wooden  though  they 
were,  ftill  appeared  in  an  unfiniihed  and  defolate  date.  I  began 
to  doubt  the  poffibility  of  their  being  ready  in  time.  Befide  the 
temples,  I  faw  numerous  other  preparations ;  and  none  of  them 
feemed  in  a  more  forward  ftate ;  yet  the  program  announced  that 
the  feftival  fhould  begin  at  nine  in  the  morning.  My  furpriie  was 
the  greater ;  but  thefe  things  were  new  to  me.  I  did  not  fuffi* 
ciently  know  either  the  people  or  the  pradtice. 

As  a  novelty  or  curious  document,  as  well  as  the  better  to  make 
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the  reader  underftand  the  fpirit  of  the  whole,  it  will  be  good  to 
tranflate  the  program,  publifhcd  by  the  minifter  of  the  home 
department.  The  paper  from  which  I  tranflate  is  an  abbreviated 
tranfcript  of  that  printed  at  tlie  government  prcfi ;  and,  by  being 
{horter,  is  perhaps  preferable. 

"  On  the  24th  of  Meffidor,  the  eve  of  the  feftival,  at  nine  at 
night  a  difcharge  of  artillery. 

"  The  principal  public  theatres  to  be  opened  gratis. 

**  On  the  25th,  a  difcharge  of  artillery  at  fix  in  the  morning. 

*'  The  place,  where  the  feftival  is  to  bp  held,  extends  from  the 
garden  of  the  government  (the  Tuilcries)  to  VEtoiJe  (the  ftar) 
beyond  the  barrier  (of  Chaillot). 

'^  At  FEtoi/e,  a  triumphal  arch  fliall  be  raifed;  formed  by  a 
grand  open  rock.  Above  the  rock  Ihall  be  placed  the  ftatue  of 
Fame ;  proclaiming  the  vi6torics  of  the  republican  armies.  This 
figure  fliall  be  thirty  feet  high ;  a  copy  of  that  by  the  artift  De  Joux, 
which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  ddtae  of  the  Pantheon. 

"  Upon  the  two  pavilions,*  and  aWb  facing  the  barrier  as  far  as 
to  the  former  gate  of  Chaillot,  fliall  be  preparations  for  the  fire- 
works. 

*'  At  Aj  Petite  Etoile^  in  the  centre  of  les  Champs  Elyjees,  pre- 
parations for  the  afcenfion  of  aeroftats. 

*'  In  the  centre  of  le  Grand  Carre,  a  temple  ;•  formed  by  a 
colonnade,  and  decorated  with  garlands. 

''  At  various  diftances,  military  trophies  to  the  glory  of  the 
armies. 

"  At  a  greater  diftance,  near  the  trees,  a  number  of  booths-in 
a  row ;  for  the  fale  of  every  kind  of  merchandize. 


*  Mafly  ftone  buildings,  that  form  the  gate  or  barrier  of  Chaillot. 

''  In 
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'^  In  the  former  cour^Ia^retne,  mdts  de  cocagne^  nnming  at  the 
ring,  and  other  (ports. 

'<  In  the  Carre  Marigni,  three  grand  theatres  for  fhows ;  alio 
booths  and  ftages  for  fleight  of  handi  ropc-dancers»  tumblers^  and 
others. 

''  At  one  end  of  the  fame  fquare^  a  ialoon  of  a  hundred  feet 
diameter,  for  Grerman  walzes. 

^*  A  circus  for  the  horfes  and  Scholars  of  Francmi. 

'*  In  the  fquare  de  la  Laiterie  a  round  ialoon,  of  iizty  feet  dia- 
meter, covered  and  elegantly  decorated,  for  walzes. 

^'  In  the  fpace  franti|ig  the  walls  of  rElyfee,  an  open  theatre 
grand  gmngnettes.^ 


MORNING  SPORTS. 

**  The  feftival  ihall  begin  at  nine :  the  coce^nes  (hall  be  rcadj ; 
and  whoever  comes  ihall  be  permitted  to  make  trial. 

**  Between  ten  and  eleven,  the  ^rts  in  the  Carri  de  Margim 
(hall  begin :  whoever  pleafes  may^run  at  the  ring. 

''  At  nocHi,  fome  of  the  fmall  theatres  ihall  give  a  firil  leprc- 
ientation. 

^*  Dances  ihall  follow.  The  muiical  inifauments  of  difieitnt 
countries  ihall  play  the  ain  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

SPORTS  OF  THE  EVENING. 

^'  At  .five  in  the  evening  four  alar^fiait  (baloons),  and  four  amn 
fumtes  (air^&ilors)  ihall  depart  together,  fitim  the  centre  of  la 
Petite  Etoile. 

'^  Their  afccniion  ihall  be  announced  by  the  feund  of  trumpets. 

^*  At  fix,  continuation  of  the  iports ;  and  theatrical  per* 
formances. 

^  Phccs  where  the  coatunon  people  est,  dnakf  wnA  daact* 

SPEC- 
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^'  The  fub-bafcmcrit  of  the  national  column,  and  the  (haft 
itfelf  if  poffible,  fhall  be  illuminated ;  as  alfo  ihall  Ja  Place  4e  la 
Concorde ;  and  les  Champs  Elyjees^  as  far  as  rEtoile. 

*^  While  the  lamps  are  lighting,  a  grand  illuminated  pantomime 
fliall  be  reprefentcd. 

"  At  nine,  a  concert,  in  the  temple  raifed  in  the  great  fquare, 
by  the  Confervatolre  de  Mufique.  A  program  of  the  concert  to  be 
publifhed. 

^^  At  ten,  fire-works  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  avenue ;  and 
from  the  two  pavilions* 

"  The  rock,  and  the  ftatue  of  Fame,  Ihall  be  illuminated  by 
new  methods. 

'*  The  fire- works  (hall  terminate  with  a  girande,  to  reprefent  a 
volcanic  erruption. 

'^  From  its  centre,  a  baloon  ihall  rife,  and  tranfport  fire* works 
into  the  air ;  which  ihall  explode  over  the  heads  of  the  fpe6tators» 

''  During  the  fire-works,  the  concert  fhall  quit  the  temple,  and 
give  place  to  a  ball. 

"  The  ball  and  dances,  in  ks  Champs  Elyfies,  Ihall  continue 
through  the  night. 

"  Le  Mintftre  de  flnteriet^r. 


How  would  this  paper,  read  in  London  on  the  day  the  fddival 
was  performing  in  Paris,  have  filled  the  imagination !  Not  only  in 
promife  but  in  reality  it  was  an  extraordinary  feflival ;  and  of  the 
features  that  rendered  it  extraordinary  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give 
fome  delineation. 
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CHAPTER    LIX* 

UNNECESSARY  DILIGENCE  :  MATS  D£  COCAGNE:  HOPED  FOR  DIVERSION  : 
UNFINISHED  STATE  OF  THE  PREPARATIONS  :  DISORDER  AND  DISAP- 
POINTMENT :  CHEARFUL  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  PARISIANS  C  DIFFER- 
ENCE  OF  MANNERS  I  TEACH  BETTER  THAN  THEY  PRACTICE  :  LITTLE 
SPORT  WHERE  MUCH  WAS  EXPECTED!  FIRST  INTRODUCTION  OF 
MATS  DE  COCAGNE  :  A  GREAT  MULTITUDE  DESTRUCTIVE  OF  ENJOY- 
MENT :  DANGERS  OF  ROPE-DANCING :  ANECDOTE  OF  A  GENOESE  ROPS- 
DANCER  :   A  SIMILAR  ANECDOTE. 

TO  fee  the  whole,  I  imagined  it  was  neceiTaiy  to  be  up  and 
abroad  early;  and  accordingly,  on  the  I4th  of  July,  I 
walked  immediately  after  breakfaft  to  ks  Champs  Elyjees.  My 
curiofity  was  particularly  excited  to  fee  what  ihould  happen  at 
ks  mats  de  cocagne ;  which  were  announced  as  the  opening  fports. 
1  had  inquired  what  they  were  to  be ;  and  was  informed  they 
were  a  kind  of  ihip  mails,  reared  perpendicularly,  and  fmeared 
with  grcafe,  at  the  fummit  of  which  were  to  be  prizes,  of  various 
kinds,  for  the  tidventurer  who  (hould  have  the  force,  courage,  and 
ikill,  to  fwcrve  *  the  maft. 

The  ufual  prizes  at  the  top,  as  I  was  further  told,  are  geefc, 
poultry,  and  provifions :  in  conformity  to  the  epithet,  cocagne ; 
a  metaphor  for  a  fertile  country  ;  but  which,  owing  to  thefe  xnafts 
and  a  popular  fong,  defcribing  the  Pais  de  Cocagne  as  a  country 
where  the  houfes  are  built  of  hot  loaves  ready  buttered,  with  a 

number  of  other  whimfical  ideas,  is  become  a  term  of  ridicule. 

—  ^-^— ^^^— ^^^^— ^^^—i— ^-^^^^^^^— ^^^^— ^^— ^^^— -  ^^ 

•  The  common  expreffion  is  to /warm. 

I  pidured 
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I  pidured  to  myfelf  the  fortunate  adventurer,  defccnding  the 
maft;  with  the  baiket  of  provifions  perhaps  on  his  arm,  perhaps 
on  his  head,  and  perhaps  obliged  to  quit  his  hold  and  let  them  fall 
among  the  crowd  below.  I  fuppofed  that  it  had  been  found,  by 
experience,  to  be  a  fport  produdive  of  great  laughter ;  and  I 
haftened  to  the  fcene. 

As  I  approached,  inftead  of  a  crowd,  there  was  fcarcely  a  perfbn 
to  be  feen ;  and  when  I  came  to  the  place,  to  my  utter  aftonilh- 
ment,  I  found  men  digging  the  holes  and  the  mails  lying  on  the 
ground.  All  my  ideas  concerning  the  order,  variety,  and  grada- 
tion of  amufements,  with  the  preciiion  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
ftance,  which  I  had  derived  from  the  program,  were  inftantly 
overturned. 

I  proceeded  to  U  Grand  Carre.  The  temple  was  ftill  in  an 
unfinifhed  ftate :  the  archite<flural  adjunds,  at  which  military 
trophies  were  to  be  diiplayed,  were  the  fame:  all  near  approach 
was  prohibited,  by  a  circumvall^tion  of  rope  and  fpntinels ;  every 
thing  fecmed  hurry  and  confuflon :  inflead  of  feafting,  there  was 
the  appearance  of  diibrder ;  and  pain  where  I  expelled  rejoicing. 

I  walked  from  place  to  place,  through  the  whole  Champs  Elyfees, 
and  every  where  booths  half  built,  the  workmen  toiling,  fcntinels 
driving  intruders  to  a  diftance,  with  all  the  iymptoms  of  hade  and 
anxiety,  were  vifible. 

'  I  inquired  if  the  feftival  was  adlually  to  be  held  that  day ;  and 
they  looked  at  me,  faw  I  was  a  ftranger,  fmiled,  and  replied — 
'*  moft  certainly."  The  day  however  that  I  had  fuppofed,  every 
part  of  which  was  io  well  diftributed  and  filled  up,  permitting  me 
to  go  from  place  to  place  and  exaipine  each  pailime^  each  hall, 
theatre,  and  exhibition  fucceffively,  that  day  had  difappeared. 

That  the  workmen,  however,  muft  have  been  much  nearer  the 
VOL.  I.  DO  end 
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end  of  their  labotxr  than  the  eye  could  have  believed  was  evident, 
from  the  fads ;  for,  when  I  returned  almoft  hopeleis  in  the  after- 
noon, though  they  had  not  finilhed,  it  was  evident  that,  what 
with  their  continued  exertions  and  the  patience  of  the  Pariiiansy 
there  would  be  muiic,  and  dancing,  and  pantomimes,  and  tumbling, 
and  every  thing,  or  tHe  (how  of  every  thing,  that  had  been  pro- 
imfed. 

The  people  began  to  multiply ;  and  they  fwarmed  from  the 
city,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  fix^  till  the  crowd  was 
immenie.  No  one  was  diflatisfied ;  no  one  complained  of  tardt- 
nefs,  or  disorder :  they  came  to  be  merry ;  and  to  them  mirth, 
tardine/s,  and  diforder,  are  cuflomary  things,  Diforder  is  itielf  a 
part  of  the  pleafure ;  but  it  is  a  harmleis  and  peaceable  diibrder ; 
an  aiiimatcd,  a  forgetful,  a  gay  diibrder.  They  had  either  too 
much  good  fenie  or  too  little  thought  to  difturb  their  joy  by 
murmurs. 

Their  manners  are  fp  diilind,  from  thofe  of  the  Engliib,  that  1 
wifh  to  take  every  oj^rtunity  of  noticing  the  circumifamces,  which 
can  beft  fhew  how  they  difier.  In  all  their •purfuits,  the  £ngliih 
are  eager :  if  a  baloon  afcend  the  air,  the  whole  multitude  is  in 
motion ;  and,  if  they  have  any  hope  of  feeing  4t  come  down,  the  - 
whole  multitude  will  run  even  miles. 

From  the  light  hearts  and  light  bodies  of  the  French,  it  mi^it 
have  been  imagined,  they  would  run  both  fafter  and  further.  The 
reverie  is  the  fa6l.  When  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  there  is 
much  cheerfulnefs,  but  not  the  leaft  poilible  ardour  in  their  gait, 
look,  or  behaviour :  they,  iaunter  leifurely  along,  talking  all  the 
way.  come  to  the  place  they  like  bed,  feat  themfelves  in  rows 
on  the  ground,  at  the  edge  of  a  ditch  or  any  where,  if  it  be  but 
dry,  no  matter  for  duil,  and  continue  their  prattle ;  perhaps  con- 
cerning 
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ccming  the  things  around  them^  perhaps  not.  They  appear  never 
to  have  a  fenfe  of  v^earinefs^  till  their  converfation  begins  to  flag : 
they  then  think  it  time  to  go  home. 

How  harmlefs  is  their  tranquillity  !  How  loud,  unmeaning,  and 
yet  cheerful  is  their  difcouric  !  How  incredibly  difS^rent  are  they, 
when  their  fuddenly  inflamed  paifions  impel  them  to  thoie  violent 
aifts  with  which  their  annals,  ancient  and  modern,  are  ilained !  How 
much  will  they  endure !  Yet,  the  itnpulfe  once  given,  with  what 
facility  may  thefe  paifions  be  rendered  fiirious !  If,  as  a  nation, 
they  can  be  brought  habitually  to  refleift,  forefee,  and  preferve 
order,  and  if  they  can  ftill  retain  their  hilarity,  what  an  admirable 
nation  will  that  be !  In  books  of  an  elementary  kind,  in  teaching 
not  only  the  fciences  but  the  uipful  and  the  polite  arts,  they  are 
perhaps  the  firft  of  nations  for  precifion,  arrangement,  and  rule : 
that  they  ikould  be  fo  backward  in  pradice  is  a  phenomenon  to 
aftoniih,  and  to  deferve  inquiry. 

We  mufl:  return,  or  our  feftival  will  never  begins 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock,  fome  of  les  mdts  de  cocagne 
Were  raifed ;  and  the  reft  were  raifmg.  In  general,  the  paftimes 
announced  were  common :  but  this  was  a  novelty,  a  national 
iport,  which  I  was  determined  to  witnefi. 

Inftead  of  the  baikets  of  provifions,  I  faw  nothing  but  a  garland  t 
this  dh&ppointed  me.  This  garland  was  lowered  or  drawn  up  at 
will,  by  a  pulley ;  and,  whatever  it  might  contain,  nothing  was  to 
be  feen  but  a  large  green  wreath,  and  the  branch  of  a  tree  at  the 
top  of  the  maft.  I  underftood,  from  the  crowd,  that  the  prizes, 
inftead  of  thofc  that  were  ufual,  and  which  had  fome  promife  of 
humour  in  them,  were  to  be  filver ;  ipoons,  trinkets,  watches,  or 
money. 

At  each  n^ft  was  a  (entinel,  whole  orders  were  to  be  obeyed : 
he  was  commander  in  chief.     In  Paris,  all  fentincls  are  the  fame : 

002  at 
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at  Icaft,  till  the  offender  arrives  at  the  guard-houfe^  or  at  fomc 
office  of  the  police. 

It  was  four  o'clock  before  thefe  commanders  would  fuffer  the 
candidates,  for  the  prizesi  to  make  trial  of  their  powers ;  and, 
when  fuffcred,  the  fenfations  were  either  too  difagreeable  or  too 
infipid  to  be  long  endured.  Few  of  thofe  who  tried  afcended 
within  one-fourth  of  the  fummit :  their  efforts  were  painful ;  and, 
if  continued  till  the  ftrength  was  exhaufted^  their  defcent  was 
dangerous. 

I  left  the  place  before  any  prize  had  been  won :  it  was  but  a 
repetition  of  what  I  have  defcribed ;  with  no  variety,  except  the 
extremely  foolifh  remarks  of  the  by-danders^  with  their  attempted 
farcafms  and  petty  Aiouts.  The  fpedlators  round  each  we^e  not 
many.  It  appeared  however  that  the  prizes  were  gained ;  for^  at 
the  next  feftival^  this  paftime  was  again  a  part  of  the  program : 
but  the  mails  were  ordered  to  be  thinner^  higher,  and  more 
greafed«  The  pretence  was,  that  the  courage  and  dexterity  of  the 
French  ihould  have  a  ftill  more  furprifing  field  for  exertion ;  but 
fbme  affirmed  the  real  motive  was  to  fpare  the  expence.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  regulation,  one  man,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  de- 
fcent which  could  not  be  ftopped,  bit  off  the  end  of  his  tongue  ; 
and  another  broke  his  ribs. 

It  appears  that  this  paflime  was  firil  pradifed  in  the  year  1425. 

<<  On  the  feafl  of  St.  Leu  and  St.  Gilles,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parifh  of  that  name  propofed  a  new  kind  of  contefl.  In  la  Rue 
aux  OurSj  facing  la  Rue  Quincampoix,  they  planted  a  perch  of 
nearly  fix  toifes  long,  and  faflened  a  bafket  at  the  top ;  into  which 
they  put  a  fat  goofe,  and^jr  blancs :  or,  five  farthings.  This  perch 
they  anointed ;  and  promifed  the  geofe,  the  money,  the  pannier, 
and  the  perch,  to  whoever  ihould  be  adroit  enough  to  climb  to 
the  top. 

"  This 
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**  This  excrciie  continued  long ;  but  no  one  could  attain  the 
goal :  the  greafe^  with  which  the  perch  was  rubbed,  was  the  great 
obftac^e.  At  length/ the  gooie  was  adjudged  to  him  who  had 
inounted  the  higheft :  but  neither  the  money,  the  perch,  nor  the 
pannien  * 

Of  the  other  numerous  parts  of  this  feftival,  I  know  not  how  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  degree  in  which  they  were  to  me 
almoft  nugatory.  I  wiihed  to  fee  if  the  ileight  of  hand  performers 
difplayed  any  peculiar  dexterity ;  but  it  was  impoilible :  the  crowd 
was  too  great,  the  preis  of  people  too  clofe,  and,  inftead  of  the 
reftleffnefs  by  which  an  Englifh  throng  would  have  difplaced  each 
other,  till  the  moft  impatient  were  in  pofTeffion,  the  Pariiians,  thofe 
who  could  fee  and  thofe  who  could  not,  flood  equally  quiet  and 
calm.  It  is, difficult  to  account  for  their  hafly  impatience,  in 
fbme  things,  and  their  paflive  endurance  and  tranquillity  in  others* 

I  paffed  on  to  the  grand  pantomime,  performed  on  an  open 
flBge :  here  again  the  crowd  extended  to  fuch  a  diflance  that  I 
could  fee  nothing  which  could  either  tell  the  flory  or  gratify  the 

eye. 

The  only  exhibition,  of  which  I  could  get  even  a  very  diflant 
view,  was  that  in  which  the  exhibitors  were  raifed  aloft  in  the  air: 
I  mean  the  rope-dancers.  They  performed  fbme  extraordinary 
feats,  as  all  rope-dancers  do :  they  expofed  themfelves  apparently 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  fradlures,  or  death ;  which  they  every 
inflant  braved,  to  excite  aflonifhment.  I  have  met  with  two  anec- 
dotes of  this  extreme  rafhnefs,  which  deferve  to  be  remembered. 

"  At  the  public  entry  of  Ifabel  of  Bavaria,  queen  of  Charles  VI., 
a  Genocfe  extended  a  cord,  from  the  top  of  the  towers  of  N6tre 
Dame  to  one  of  the  houfes  of  the  Pont-au-change.     This  rope  he 


*  Dulaure :  Curi^/itcs  de  Paris,  1 790,  p.  z, 

defcended. 
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defccnded,  dancing,  with  a  lighted  flambeau  in  each  haod,  pafled 
the  curtains  of  blue  taffeta,  with  large  golden  fieurs  de  Jys,  thnt 
covered  the  bridge,  placed  a  crown  on  the  head  of  IfabeJ^  and 
again  aicended  into  the  air.  The  chronicle  adds  that,  as  it  was 
then  night,  this  man  was  fcen  by  all  Paris/'* 

In  the  manufcript  hiiix>ry  of  Lewis  XII.,  by  Jean  d'jiuthon,  an 
extrad  from  which  is  given  by  Du  Radter^  in  his  Bibliothequi  Hif- 
torique  de  PoitoUt  a  fimilar  fail  is  related ;  which  happened  on  the 
public  entry  of  that  monarch. 

*'  A  rope-dancer,  named  Georges  Menu/ire^  fixed  a  large  rope  to 
the  top  of  the  great  tower  of  the  Chdteau  de  Macon  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  fteeple  of  the  Jacobins ;  extending  two  hundred  and 
fifty  paces,  and  raifed  twenty*fix  toifes  from  the  ground.  On  this 
he  twice  together  pafied  and  repafled ;  and  the  laft  time  from  the 
tower  to  the  fteeple :  where,  in  view  of  the  king  and  thirty  thou- 
(and  people,  he  performed  many  diLnces,  leaps,  gambadoes,  and 
morifquoes ;  and  hung  firft  by  the  feet,  and  then  by  the  teeth,  with 
a  hat :  which  was  a  thing  ftrange  to  behold,  and  marvellous  to 
fee.  Always  provided  it  were  true ;  and  that  by  enchantment 
the  human  fight  was  not  deceived.**^ 

*  Siunt  Fowy  Hi.  p.  79. 

t  Dulaure:  Curio/iiej 4g Paris :  dnsKtetnlt puriii^  P^S^^- 
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CHAPTER   LX. 

« 

A  TOUR  OF  OBSERVATION  :  BOOTHS  ILL  PROVIDED  :  BANDS  OP  BALLAD 
SINGERS :  THE  LIFE  OF  BONAPARTE  SUNG  :  THE  TEMPLES  OF  WAR 
AND  peace:  a  grand  colonnade:  MILITARY  trophies:  OARNERIN 
IK  AN  AIR  BALOON  !  SPLENDOR  OF  THE  ILLUMINATION  I  A  NATIONAL 
COLUMN  CENSURED  I  ITS  OBSTRUCTIVE  AND  MONOTONOUS  EFFECTS  : 
A  LADY  SEIZED  BY.  THB  SENTINELS. 

AS,  of  all  thcfc  promifed  fports,  I  could  not  by  any  endeavour 
leis  than  violent  obtain  a  good  iight  of  any  one,  I  reiblved 
to  employ  my  time  in  walking  among  the  people,  and  obierving 
their  manners.  Thoufands  ot  them  were  feated ;  the  majority  on 
the  ground,  as  before  defcribed ;  others  at  the  doors  of  booths^ 
where  cakes  fcarcely  eatable  and  la  bonne  hicrre  de  Mars,  a  wretched 
beverage,  were  fold.  That  plenty  of  viands,  that  invite,  and 
liquors,  that  will  fuit  and  tempt  all  clafTes,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  England  wherever  it  is  known  multitudes  will  aiTemble,  had 
here  no  exigence.  Not  a  trace  or  femblance,  in  any  one  of  the 
booths  that  I  could  difcbvcr,  of  fuch  temptation  were  to  be  found* 
He  that,  had  wanted  a  dinner  muft  have  gone  back  for  it  to  Paris ; 
and  yet,  of  the  things  I  have  deicribed,  there  was  no  little  con* 
fumption. 

One  circumftance,  in  particular,  I  could  not  help  remarking ; 
for  I  remembered,  with  pain,  to  have  feen  the  fame  artifice  prac-^ 
tifed  in  England.  Various  ballad-fingers  had  taken  their  flation, 
in  di^rent  parts  of  ks  Champs.  Elyf^es ;  and  all  of  them  chanted 
the  fame  fong :  the  glorious  and  heroic  life  of  the  Conful  Bona- 
parte. 
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parte*  That  they  were  fitted  out  for  the  occaiion  was  evident : 
they  were  decently  dreiTed,  were  accompanied  by  fiddlers^  and  all 
fang  the  fame  ditty ;  which  had  a  very  paiTable  wood-cut  frontif- 
piecc^  of  a  whole  length  portrait  of  Bonaparte^  in  his  general's 
uniform.  The  ibng»  or  hiftory  of  his  life^  contained  nine  full 
pages,  with  notes.  I  think  it  fo  curious  a  document,  ib  defcrip- 
tive  of  the  man,  the  habits  of  government,  the  inflated  flyle  of 
adulation  which  is  common  to  fuch  poets,  and  even  of  the  man* 
ners  of  the  people,  that  I  mean  to  print  it  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
The  extraordinary  events  military  and  civil  that  diftinguiih  the 
life  of  this  extraordinary  man  it  would  be  abfurd  to  deny,  and 
improper  here  to  narrate.  Of  powers  of  mind,  greatneis  or  little* 
neis  of  foul,  the  virtue  of  intention,  and  the  magnanimity  of 
execution,  fads  alone  can  enable  us  to  judge. 

Having  fauntered  among  the  faunterers,  I  returned  to  le  Grand 
Carre.  The  temples  had  beei^  completed  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  cords  withdrawn ;  but  no  perfon  was  allowed  admiffion,  except 
thofe  who  had  tickets.  I  could  only  contemplate  the  exterior : 
but  the  exterior  in  £a€t  was  the  whole,  for  they  were  both  open : 
aiid  the  only  reafbn  for  wilhing  to  enter  was  that  the  concert 
might  be  well  heard. 

The  temple  of  war  was  fmall ;  and,  as  might  be  fuppofed,  its 
whole  embellifliments  were  military  trophies :  but  it  furprifed  me 
exceedingly  to  fee  that  the  temple  of  peace  was  nearly  in  the  fame 
flyle  of  warlike  decoration.  The  latter,  however,  notwithftanding 
that  it  was  mere  fhow  and  only  compofed  of  painted  wood,  had 
really  a  grand  efFcd.  This  was  chiefly  produced  by  the  regularity 
of  its  form,  and  its  fplendid  colonnades;  compofed  of  a  hundred 


•  La  Fuj  heroiqui  et  glorUufe^  du  Conful  Bonaparte;  iepws  Fepoque  de  fa  funjfance 
jufqu'  i  la  Paix  de  Luneville:  par  les  Citoyens  Aubert  et  Duiocq. 

and 
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and  fixteen  pillars^  ib  painted  that  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  beau- 
tiful faffron-colour- veined  marble.  There  are  two  things  in  which 
the  French  are  unrivalled ;  their  univerfal  excellence  in  dancing ; 
and  their  talent  at  making  an  oftentatious  and  even  grand  exhibi- 
tion at  a  fmall  ezpence.  Had  the  temple  of  peace  been  of  Parian 
marble,  and  had  it  taken  years  to  conftrudt,  its  appearance  could 
not  have  been  more  magnificent.  It  was  of  little  confequence 
that  a  ihower  of  rain  would  have  walhed  the  marble  to  board. 
There  were  other  adjoining  trifling  ftraAures ;  ere^ed  for  the  fble 
purpoie  of  difplaying  flags,  banners,  and  arms ;  and  giving  the 
whole  a  military  appearance.  Alas !  It  was  a  military  govern- 
ment. Soldiers  were  every  where  diiperfed :  the  people,  quiet, 
harmleis,  and  thoughtle/sly  gay  as  they  ieemed  to  be,  were  not  to 
be  trufted ;  horfc  and  foot  were  every  where  parading. 

A  little  before  dark,  a  baloon  afcended :  four  were  promifed ;  I 
faw  but  one.  The  famous  Gamerin  was  in  it ;  his  feventeenth 
afcent  had  been  in  the  preceding  month ;  this  I  believe  was  his 
eighteenth.  Sailing  in  the  air  is  become  almoft  as  £imiliar  to  him 
as  taking  a  walk.  So 'much  the  better:  he  has  proved  the  fafety 
with  which  a  thing  may  be  done,  that,  in  the  year  1 782,  was  fo 
ftrange  as  to  be  thought  impoffible.  As  he  afcended,  he  waved  a 
number  of  (ihall  flags,  fucceilively,  and  threw  them  down  among 
the  crowd :  one  of  them  was  caught  by  a  friend.  Gamerin  came 
to  earth,  after  having  failed  fifteen  leagues  in  three  hours.  The 
diilance  does  not  appear  great ;  but  the  atmofphere  was  remark- 
ably calm. 

In  every  feftival,  that  I  have  ieen,  illumination  has  been  the 
moft  ftriking  feature.  About  twilight,  the  lamp-lighters  began ; 
and  prefently  the  vail:  extent  of  les  Champs  Eij^/ees,  la  Place  if e 
la  Concorde,  the  grand  avenues  that  le^d  to  la  Barriere  de  Chatllot^ 

VOL.  r.  p  p  and 
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and  the  fpacious  place  called  TEtotU  were  all  emitting  thetr 
innumerably  fparkling  lights.  Shaded  as  the  icene  was  by  trees, 
I  thought  the  light  more  clear  now  than  it  had  been  during 
the  day. 

The  program  had  promifed  that  the  fhaft  of  the  national  column 
fhould  be  illuminated,  if  poiTible.  I  thought  thefe  were  words : 
mere  gafconade :  but,  to  my  utter  aftonilhment,  I  faw  the  lights 
gradually  appear.  The  reader  perhaps  will  be  aftoniflied  too^ 
when  he  is  informed  that  this  national  column,  which  might  be 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  (I  fpeak  by  guefs)  fquare>  diminifhing 
in  iize,  and  appearing  to  be  a  folid  erection  of  ftone,  was  paintei 
paper ;  pafted  or  glued  to  afcending  rafters.  When  I  was  firft 
told  the  fa  A,  I  fcarcely  believed  it  to  be  true ;  but,  a  few  months 
afterward,  I  iaw  this  fuperb  column,  in  the  fallen  and  torn  ftate 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  a  guft  of  wind. 

Concerning  thb  column,  I  muf):  take  the  prefent  opportunity  of 
faying  a  few  words,  and  giving  a  remarkable  anecdote.  I  inquired 
what  could  induce  the  government  to  ereA  a  pillar,  fo  iblid  and 
fpecious  in  appearance ;  and,  in  reality,  fo  fragile,  fo  derogatory,  ib 
contemptible  ?  The  anfwer  given  roe  was,  that  it  was  an  experi- 
ment upon  the  opinion  of  the  people. 

Though  fubjeds  cannot  be  more  paffive  than  the  Pariiians, 
whenever  the  government  has  the  full  power  of  the  bayonet  at  its 
command,  yet,  iiich  are  their  habits,  they  were  never  known  to  be 
iilenced  by  their  fears,  in  criticiiing  objeds  of  tafte  in  any  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  intention  having  been  formed  of  raifing  a  national 
monu.iient  in  the  centre  of  la  Place  de  la  Concorde^  where  the 
equeftrian  fiatue  of  Lewis  XV.  had  been  placed,  where  his  un- 
happy  fucceflbr  was  beheaded,  and  where  the  column  I  am  fpeak- 
ing  of  ftood,  this  column  was  ereded  of  theie  flight  materials, 

that 
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that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  might  be  known,  before  one  of 
more  iblid  conftrudion  ihonld  be  railed. 

In  the  public  journals,  its  merits,  or  rather  its  demerits,  con- 
tinued for  fcveral  months  a  fubje6l  of  difcufiion. .  One  part  of  the 
outcry  againft  it  was  well  founded :  it  totally  obftru^ed  the  fine 
Yifta,  from  the  Weft  fide  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  to  la  Barrier e 
de  ChatUot. 

The  ornaments  fufFered  almoft  eqjial  ccnfure :  tliat  they  were 
military  was  to  be  cxpeAed ;  but  they  were  ipiritlefs,  monotonous, 
and  ill  chofen.  At  each  angle  were  trophies ;  and  infcriptions, 
enumerating  the  battles  gained,  and  the  towns  taken  by  the  vari- 
ous armies ;  fuch  as  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees ;  the  army  of  the 
Rhine ;  the  army  of  Italy ;  and  all  the  other  epithets,  by  which 
the  different  grand  corps  had  been  diftinguifhed.  This  was  fuffi- 
ciently  dull ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  relieved,  by  the  decorations 
round  the  bafe :  they  coniifted  of  the  figures  of  men,  large  as  life, 
all  in  the  fame  pofition,  and  each  with  his  two  outflretched  arms 
joining  hands  with  the  figures  on  both  fides  of  him  ;  to  fignify 
union,  the  power  that  is  derived  from  union,  and  its  permanency. 
To  walk  round  and  to  fee  this  eternally  repeated  figurp,  &r  the 
circle  was  complete,  muft  inevitably  fbon  fatigue. 

When  this  was  removed,  what  the  monument  is  to  be  that  ihall 
fupply  its  place  was  either  not  determined  on,  or  not  publicly 
known; 

The  anecdote  I  mentioned  is  the  following : 

Soon  after  we  arrived  at  Paris,  returning  one  day  from  a  walk, 
my  wife  faw  a  crowd  of  people  near  this  monument;  and  fol- 
diers  dragging  away  a  woman  genteelly  dreffed.  She  inquired 
what  was  the  caufe  of  this  violence  ?  and  was  told  it  was  for  the 
words  the  lady  had  uttered.     The  figure  of  Bonaparte  was  at  the 

p  p  2  fummit 
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fummit  of  the  monument :  this»  and  the  figures  which  iurroimded 
the  bafe,  as  defcribcd,  (he  bad  fiuyeyed ;  and  exclaimed^  indig- 
nantlyi  while  contcmplabng  ^cca—Voyex  cette  bande  de  volturst 
quife  donjient  la  main ;  et  lair  chef,  quifotiU  tout  aux  pieds  !* 

*  Look  at  that  band  of  thieret,  holding  all  together  t  and  their  chief,  tnuiqiling 
every  thing  under  foot  I 
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CHAPTER   LXI. 

THE  GENERAL  ENJOYMENT  OF  DANCING  :  THE  CONCERT  I  FIRE-WORK^ 
AT  THE  TOP  OF  A  HILL,  YET  NOT  TO  BE  SEEN  :  THE  MULTITUDE  PRO- 
DIGIOUS :  INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  THE  PURPOSE  OF,  AND  BENEFITS 
DERIVED  FROM,  THIS  FESTIVAL  :  CENSURED  BY  THE  FRENCH  THEM- 
SELVES :  THE  FALL  OF  RODS,  SENT  UP  INTO  THE  AIR,  DANGEROUS  : 
ACCIDENTS  AND  DEATHS :  TERROR  FORMERLY  EXCITED  BY  SKY. 
ROCKETS  :   THE  FIRST  INTRODUCTION  OF  FIRE-WORKS* 

THE  efFe<5t  produced  by  the  illumination  was  truly  grand ;  and 
yet  it  was  greatly  inferior  to  one  which  I  ihall  ibon  have 
occafion  to  defcribe.  The  greateft  enjoyment  of  the  day  appeared 
to  be  that  of  the  dancing  fbcieties ;  and  they  were  very  numerous. 
Several  fcafFoldings,  with  benches  rifing  one  above  the  other,  were 
raifed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temples:  here  large  bands  played, 
while  the  people  danced  in  the  open  air.  The  guingettes  were  ^ 
crowded  with  dancers ;  as  were  the  great  and  fmall  pavilions,  for 
German  walzes.  The  ball  did  not  begin,  in  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
till  the  concert  was  over ;  but  I  was  told  that  dancing  continued 
through  the  night,  as  it  did  in  all  the  places  I  have  juft  men- 
tioned. 

Though  the  Temple  of  Peace  was  open,  the  flooring  ieveral 
feet  elevated,  and  the  orcheftra  that  performed  the  concert  in 
the  centre  of  it  very  numerous  and  powerful,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  and  not  without  efforts  which  the  Parifians  fcarcely 

thought 
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thought  polite,  that  I  could  approach  fo  as  to  hear  indifferently. 
There  was  nothing  that  I  heard  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other 
good  concerts :  the  pieces  ieledled  were  popular,  and  well  per- 
formed. 

This  being  over,  the  next  grand  objeA  was  the  fire- works  ;  and 
they  began  fo  foon  after,  and  to  me  fo  unexpcAedly,  that  I  had 
but  a  very  imperfcA  view  of  this  exhibition.  The  place  at  which 
it  was  made  confidered>  this  could  fcarcely  have  been  predidcd : 
it  was  at  la  Barrlere  de  Chaillot^  which  is  on  the  brow  of  a  coafi- 
derable  eminence,  the  principal  avenue  to  which  I  eilimate  to  be 
nearly  the  width  of  Portland  IHace ;  with  two  iide  alleys,  ibme- 
thing  lefs  fpacious.  Theie  avenues  were  all  lined  with  rows  of 
lofty  trees :  the  obftrudion  their  foliage  gave  was  conftderable  ; 
but  the  great  obftacle  was  the  crowd :  it  was  immenfe !  What 
the  number  of  people  might  be,  which  the  principal  avenue  con- 
tained, I  do  not  know ;  but,  to  the  diftance  I  fuppofe  of  half  a 
mile,  they  were  fo  wedged  together  as  to  be  impenetrable.  Thus, 
the  trees  and  the  multitude  prevented  me,  and  many  thoufands 
more,  from  feeing  fire-works  fcnt  up  into  the  air,  from  a  high 
building,  at  the  top  of  a  hill. 

The  rockets,  indeed,  and  the  grand  concluding  explofion,  might 
be  feen  to  a  great  diflance ;  but  intermediate  parts  even  the 
crowds  thcmfelves  that  lined  the  avenues  could  not  lee:  they 
were  prevented  by  clofenefs  of  preflure,  and  the  heads  of  each 
other. 

What  then  were  the  reflexions  which  this  day  excited  ?  What 
was  the  wifdom  and  what  the  folly  of  the  government,  by  which 
the  feflival  was  given  and  planned }  What  was  the  end  it  had  in 
view  ?  Is  it  not  the  peculiar  and  moft  important  of  the  duties  of 
every  government  to  endeavour  to  give  the  exertions  of  the  people 

a  right 
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a  right  dire<9:ion  ?  The  pretence  of  this  fcftival  was  to  celebrate 
the  foundation,  or  the  anniverfary,  of  French  freedom.  Did 
government  wilh  to  promote  freedom  ?  Did  it  give  any  proofs,  any 
figns,  any  the  leaft  fymptom  of  a  defire  to  promote  either  the  loVe 
or  the  pradice  of  freedom,  among  the  people,  or  by  any  part  of 
this  expenfive  farce  ?  Was  it  not  a  flrange,  nay,  was  it  not  a 
pernicious  farrago  of  fooleries ;  by  which  the  attention  of  the 
people  was  turned  from  every  coniideration  that  might  benefit 
their  (late  of  exigence,  enlarge  their  ideas  of  political  good,  or 
correal  their  miftakes  on  that  fubjed,  to  the  fwerving  of  greafy 
mafts,  the  watching  of  a  juggler's  cups  and  balls,  the  admiration 
of  tricks  by  tumblers,  the  wafteful  burning  of  (linking  tallow,  and 
the  wholefale  firing  of  fquibs  ?  The  Frenchmen  of  underftanding, 
with  whom  I  converfed,  deplored  the  fenfeleis  and  inefficient 
parade,  which  they  defpifed. 

Alas !  in  all  its  parts,  from  thofe  who  ordained  it  to  thofe  for 
whom  it  was  ordained,  it  was  a  grand  burletta.  Ha^  the  Engliflx 
commemorated  their  bill  of  rights  by  an  annual  feftival,  had  they 
confided  the  ordinance  and  plan  of  this  fcftival  to  their  govern- 
ment, and  had  that  government  fo  diverted  their  attention  from 
the  true  obje£t  to  exhibitions  fo  wretched,  nay  fo  ill  arranged,  fo 
unenjoyed,  ev$xy  honeft  tongue  and  pen  would  have  been  prompt 
to  declare  the  truth.  Happily,  the  Englifli  have  no  fuch  feftivals. 
Johnibn  fagaciouily  lays — *'  An  age  of  ignorance  is  an  age  of 
ceremony.  Pageants,  and  proceffions,  and  commemorations  gra- 
dually fink  away ;  as  better  methods  come  into  ufe  of  recording 
events,  and  preferving  rights."* 

Though  what  I  have  here  pointed  out  was  the  great  mifchief. 


*  Tour  to  the  Hebrides :  under  the  head  Raafay. 
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it  was  not  the  whole.  The  art  of  fending  fire-works  into  the  air 
is  that  of  comparing  gunpowder,  in  hollow  tubes  of  wood, 
formed  into  long  rods,  heavy  and  widened  at  one  end ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  efFe<5l  is  to  be  luminous  and  fplendid,  the  weight 
of  thefe  rods  roufl  be  increafed.  The  falling  of  them  is  fo  dan- 
gerous that  two  perfbns,  at  leafl,  a  woman  and  a  foldier^  were 
killed,  and  feveral  hurt.  Yet  this  was  among  the  leaik  mifchievous 
of  the  feftivals,  that  happened  while  I  was  at  Paris. 

I  am  forrj  I  have  again  and  fhall  have  fo  repeatedly  to  remark 
that  the  life  of  man  is  here  held  in  fmall  eflimation.  Such 
events  are  fo  common  that  they  pafs  unnoticed. 

I  have  not  read  that  very  laborious  German  author,  I  forget  his 
name,  who  has  enlarged  the  libraries  of  the  learned  with  fo  many 
volumes  of  the  hiftory  of  human  inventions :  but  in  Dulaure,  who 
has  written  much  lefs  but  in  a  much  pleafanter  tone  and  ftyle,  I 
read  what  follows : 

*^  During  the  league  intitled  du  hien  public^  and  after  the  battle 
of  Mont Ihery,  fought  July  irtth  1405  between  the  troops  of  Lewis 
XI.  and  thoie  of  the  malcontent  lords,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
the  count  Je  Charalois,  Charles  due  de  Berri  only  brother  to  the 
king,  and  others,  his  majefly  retired  to  Corbeil,  and  the  lords  in 
league  were  at  Efiampes.  In  this  latter  town,  a  very  fimple  caufe 
produced  a  very  alarming  effed ;  upon  the  illufbrious  but  ignorant 
perfons,  who  there  were  lodged. 

"  The  due  de  Berri  and  the  count  de  Charolois,  after  fiipper, 
were  at  a  window,  fpeaking  together  and  looking  down  upon  the 
people  in  the  flreet  and  the  foldiers,  who  walked  in  crowds. 
Suddenly,  a  train  of  fire  was  feen  in  the  air ;  which,  in  a  ferpen- 
tine  diredion,  came  and  flruck  the  cafement  where  the  princes 
flood.    An  apparition  fo  extraordinary  rendered  them  motionlefs ; 

every 
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^cvcry  foul  was  feizcd  with  terror.  The  aftoniflied  count  de 
Charohis  ordered  the  lord  de  Cojitqy  immediately  to  affemble  the 
gens  darmes  of  his  houfe,  and  the  archers  of  his  corps :.  the  duke 
de  Berriy  in  like  manner,  put  all  his  people  under  arms :  and  im- 
mediately two  or  three  hundred  foldiers,  and  a  great  number  of 
archers,  guarded  the  door  of  the  houfe  of  their  commanders. 

*'  Search  was  made  without  delay  to  difcover  whence  could 
come  a  thing  fb  marvellous,  io  alarming,  and  which  was  thought 
a  diabolic  invention ;  a  wicked  attempt  upon  the  perfons  of  the 
count  de  Charohis  and  the  duke  de  Bern. 

"  After  much  inquiry,  the  author  of  this  violent  tumult  was 
found :  he  was  a  Breton,  and  called  himfelf  mafter  Jean  Boute- 
Feu ;  or  Jean  des  Serpens J^  He  came  and  threw  himfelf  at  the 
feet  of  the  princes,  and  confeiTed  that  he  had  indeed  thrown  fufees 
into  the  air ;  but  that  his  intention  was  rather  to  amufe  than 
annoy  them.  To  prove  that  there  was  nothing  criminal  in  thefc 
artificial  fires,  ihtfoldtre  (wag),  as  Comines  calls  him,  fent  up  three 
or  four  in  the  prefence  of  the  princes ;  and,  by  that  means,  de- 
ibroyed  many  fufpicions.  All  began  to  laugh,  at  feeing  a  caufe 
{o  light  had  produced  fears  fb  ferious ;  and,  disarming,  retired  to 
reft. 

*'  The  learned  Du  Radier  is  deceived,  when  he  fays  that  no 
fuices  were  thrown  into  the  air  till  the  year  If)] 8,  which  then 
happened  in  Flfle  Louvier,  at  Paris^  at  the  canonization  of  Ste. 
There/a  :f  the  invention  was  before  known.  Bajfompierre^  in  his 
Memoires,  ipeaks  of  a  feftival  given  fome  time  before,  to  the  king, 

*  Thefe  names  were  doubdefs  given  him  becaufe  of  the  fiiieesi  ftill  called  ferpents, 
which  he  invented. — Dulaure. 

t  Voyez  Recreations  Htft^rifues :  inn.  ii.  p.  183. 
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by  the  duke  ^Epernon,  which  was  followed  by  fire-works.  Even 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  there  were  official  mafter  artificers. 
Frountenteau,  in  his  book  intitled  le  Secret  des  Finances,  among  the 
expences  of  the  courti  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
to  the  SOth  of  December  1580,  inferts  artificial  fire- works.  It 
appears  that  theie  fire-works  were  not  then  very  expcnfive ;  fince 
the  whole  difburicment  of  thirty-one  years  only  amounted  to  nine 
thoufand  litres  tonmois."* 

*  Sinpiiaritet  HifioriquUf  p.  185. 
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CHAPTER   LXir. 

PRECEDING  reflections:  FEAST  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  OP  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC :  FIVE  DAYS  TOO  MANY:  DECREE  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBI- 
TION OF  THE  INVENTIONS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  FRANCE  :  PRE- 
PARATIONS  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  COURT  OF  THE  LOUVRE  I 
THE  FRENCH  EXCELLENT  AT  TEMPORARY  STRUCTURES:  IGNORANCE 
HAS  MOST  CURIOSITY. 

IT  might  be  imagined  that  follies  fb  numerous^  ezpence  ib  un- 
neceilaiy,  a  wafte  of  time  fb  profitlefs^*  the  habits  of  diffipation 
it  encouraged  in  the  common  people,  and  the  diflatisfadion  which 
the  refleding  and  the  informed  niuft  have  felt,  firft  from  the  in- 
fipidity  of  the  above  feilival,  and  more  afterward  becaufe  of  the 
confequences  I  have  ftated,  it  might  I  fay  have  been  hoped  that 
thefe  follies  and  worfe  than  follies  would  have  diigufted  thofc  by 
whon)  they  were  ordained  ;  and  that  no  repetition  of  them  would 
have  been  ieen,  till  their  evil  ccmiequences  were  forgotten;  Far 
the  reverie :  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  in  the  leail  fufpeifted ; 
for,  on  the  23d  of  September,  another JUte  was  announced  to  con- 
tinue not  one  day  but  fix  days»  On  the  1 4th  of  July,  the  foun- 
dation '  o(  freedom  bad  been  celebrated :  at  preient  it  was  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  republic. 

The  French  year,  unfortunately,  has  five  days  too  many : 
judging  that  is  by  the  ufe  to  which  they  are  devoted.  They  call 
them  les  cinq  jours  compUmentaires :  days  tofiU  up  their  new  divi- 
fion  of  the  year :  and  to  continue  their  ordinary  avocations,  on 
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thefe  fupcrfluous  days,  either  they  or  their  rulers  appear  to  have 
thought  abfurd. 

To  give  however  a  colour  of  utility  to  fuch  a  wafte  of  time,  or, 
deceived  by  want  of  fufficient  confideration,  imagining  the  benefit 
to  be  real  and  perhaps,  great,  the  Chief  Conful  has  devoted  theie 
days  to  a  (how  of  a  very  fpecious  kind.  The  following  govern- 
ment advertiiement  will  beft  ezplaia  what  was  the  end  propoied. 

DECRSE  OF  THE  CONSUI^  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  J  WHICH  AMNUALLT  E8TA* 
fiJLISHES,,  AT  PARIS,  A  PUBLIC  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OP 
FRENCH  INDUSTRY^ 

Paris,  1 3tli  of  Ventofe,  Year  EL 

'^  The  Confuls  of  the  Republic,  after  the  report  of  the  Mimiter 
of  the  Interior,  decree : 

*  '^  I.  During  the  five  days  of  completion,  there  fliall  ainnually  be 
held  at  Paris  a  public  exhibidon  of  the  produAs  of  French  indufby. 
This  exhibition  fhall  make  part  of  the  feflival  defigned  to  celebrate 
the  annirerfary  of  the  foundation  of  the  republic. 

'*  IL  All  the  French  manvfadhirers  and  artiib,  \vho  wiih  ta 
concur  m  this  exhibition,,  are  required  before  the  1 5th  of  Mefidor 
to  infcribe  themfelves  at  the  Secretariat  .Genial  of  the  prefcdure 
of  their  department ;  and  to  fend  thitqer  ipecimens,  or  models^ 
of  the  articles  they  wiih  to  exhibit. 

''  III.  None  but  produAs  of  new  difcoveriesy  and  ol^e^  of 
finiihed  execution  if  their  fabrication  be  known,  can  make  part  of 
the  exhibition.  Thefe  produds  and  theie  objeAs  cannot  be  ad« 
mitted  till  after  examination,  and  a  certificate  thereof  granted,  by 
a  jury  of  five  peribns ;  named,  for  that  purpoie,  by  the  prefeft  of 
each  department. 

"  IV.  This  jury  ihall  have  concluded  by  the  firil  of  Thermidor  ; 
and  the  prefects  ihall  publiih  and  advertife  the-names  of  the  manu« 
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fadurers  and  artifb  of  their  rcfpeftivc  diftri6b  CarrondiffementsJ  ; 
the  produds  of  which  fliall  have  been  judged  worthy  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  general  concourfe,  which  Ihall  be  held  at  Paris.  The 
kind  and  quality  of  thefe  products  ihall  be  indicated. 
.  "  V.  The  articles,  which  the  juries  of  the  departments  $ha£( 
have  pronounced  admiffibk,  fhall  be  examined  anew  by  a  jury  of 
fifteen^  named  by  the  Minifter  of  the  Intevion  This  jury  ihall 
feled  the  twelve  manufadlurers^  or  artifts,  whofe  productions  they 
ihall  confider  as  fuperior  to  thofe  of  their  rivals :  they  ihall  further 
fele<ft  twenty  other  manufa6lurers»  or  artiib,  who,  by  their  works 
and  their  efforts,  have  deferved  to  be  honourably  mentioned, 
•  "  VL  The  citizens,  feleded  by  the  jury>  fhaH  be  prefented  to 
government  by  the  Miniflcr  of  the  Interior. 

"  VII.  A  fpecimen  of  each  of  the  produdions,  ieleded  by  the 
jury,  ihall  be  depofited  at  the  Ctmfervatoire  desArU  et  Metiers; 
with  an  inicription  to  each,  which  ihall  preferve  the  name  of  thef 
artiil,  who  is  the  inventor. 

'?  VIII.  The  proces  verbal,  containing  the  motives  of  preference;, 
by  the  jury,  ihaU  be  tranfmitted  to  all  the  prefe£b ;  who  ihall  com^ 
municate  them  to. their  rulers.* 

*'  IX.  The  execution  of  the  preient  decree  is  committed  to  the 
Minifter  of  the  Interior,  and  ihall  be  inferted  in  the  Bulletin  des 
Ij)ixy\ 

.   This  is^  figned  by  Bonaparte,  his  fecretary  Maret,  and  the 
Minifker  of  the  Interior  Chaptal. 


*  Leurs  adminifires.  Rulers  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  meaning  j  but  I  conclude  it  is 
one  of  the  many  new  words  introduced  by  the  revolution :  for  it  is  neither  in  th« 
DiBumtiMre  deTfivoux^  nor  in  that  of  Wa^lyi  though  tho  latter  pretends  to  con- 
tain the  new  words. 

t  Another  revolutionary  term. 
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To  encourage  thofe  arts,  on  which  the  convenience^  pleafure, 
and  fafety  of  men  depend^  is  noble  in  proportion  as  it  b  e6k€drc. 
The  very  deiire  merits  praife:  but,  when  tindigefted  plans  axe 
publifhed,  and  thofe  plans  rendered  abortive,  even  to  ridicule,  by 
having  ordained  things  that  were  in^Kifiiblc  to  perform,  or,  if  not, 
things  to  which  not  the  leaft  attention  was  paid,  men  then  imagine 
he  that  gave  the  plan  had  no  ierioos  meaning :  or  that  it  was  the 
fine  dream  of  a  moment ;  and  as  fuddenly  forgotten  as  conceived. 

Tlie  preparations  for  this  exhibition  weie  however  too  vifible  to 
efcape  public  curioiity.  Each  fide  of  the  ipadous  inner  court  of 
the  Louvre  may  be  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  Engliih  feet. 
The  furrounding  pile  is  maiTy ;  and,  from  the  pillars  that  were 
creating,  it  appeared  that  another  pile,  within  this  mais,  was  to  be 
reared.  No  feftival  muft  be  held,  in  which  mock  temples  muft  not 
be  conftruAed :  nor  any  mock  temple  railed,  which  muft  not  have 
its  coloimade.  Did  the  parts  but  correipond,  did  they  but  form  a 
whole,  and  were  the  objeds  to  be  exhibited  all  of  them  fiich  as 
required,  or  as  could  combine  with  fuch  magnificence  of  afibcia- 
tion,  it  would  be  excellent.  Magnificence  can  only  give  undimi* 
nifhed  pleafure  when  united  with  utili^.  What  thefe  ol^eds 
were  we  (ball  ibon  examine. 

The  day  of  exhibition  arrived ;  the  temporary  ftruAure  was 
reared :  it  was  a  fquare  colonnade,  covered,  and  at  a  requifite 
diftance  from  the  building ;  ib  as  to  leave  fufficient  fpace  behind, 
yet  amplitude  within  the  fquare.  Confidering  it  in  relation  ta 
the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  the  iymmetry  pleafed  the  eye ;  and  the 
efFcd  was  admirable.  In  ftrudures  like  thefe  the  French  are 
perhaps  unrivalled. 

On  the  morning  of  the  firft  day^  nothing  that  could  attiad 
the  eye  was  on  view :  all  was  reierved  for  an  evening  exhibition ; 
when  vaft  numbers  of  lighted  lamps  might  communicate  their 

fplendor. 
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Iplendof,  and  create  illuiioii.  As  ufual,  the  throng  at  night  was 
fo  great  that  all  approach  to  the  colonnade,  under  which  the 
various  articles  of  French  induftry  were  hung,  or  fpread  out  for 
fhow,  was  forbidden.  The  fentinels  and  officers  of  police  were 
every  where  ;*  yet  nothing*  could  be  more  peaceable  than  the 
people.  Wherever  there  is  any  thing  to  be  feen,  the  moft  ignorant 
have  always  the  Hioft  curiofity :  conicquently,  the  working  people 
took  pdieffion,  which  they  maintained;  thofe  that  came  laft 
patiently  waiting  the  departure  of  their  predeceilbrs. 

This  was  not  the  time  to  fcratinize,  and  therefore  I  waited 
till  the  next  morning  and  then  went  early. 

*  One  of  the  hniidred  and  four  porticoes  was  fet  apart  for  thde  officers  I  have 
cftimated  the  diftances  from  the  famous  fafade  of  the  Louvre  i  which,  according 
to  Dulaure^  is  dghty-fevcn  and  a  half  toifes,  or  525  French  feet,  in  length. 
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CHAPTER   LXIII. 

•  •  •     »  • 

l^UMBER  OF  POUTICOES;  AKD  THE '  if  ANNBR^  IK  WHICH  THET  WEllE 
APPROPRIATED  :  INSUFFICIENT  DECREES  :  DISTINCT  TREATMENT  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  OF  PARIS  :  OBJECTS  REALLY  DESERVINO  OF 
praise:  ENGLISH  GOODS:  A  REMARKABLE  COAT :  A  FIRE  GRATE  t 
EARTHEN  POTS  :  A  BOTTLE  OF  VINEGAR  :  ENUMERATION  OF  EXHI- 
BITIONS: INQUIRY  INTO  CONSEQUENCES:  QUESTIONS  THAT  OUGHT 
TO  BE  WELL  CONSIDERED  :  VISIT  OF  BONAPARTE  TO  THE  PORTICOES  I 
MEDALS  OF  GOLD  AND  OF  SILVER  DISTRIBUTED:  QUESTIONS  ANB 
ANSWERS  OF  THE  FIRST  CONSUL  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

FROM  the  book  I  bought,  which  was  authentic,  for  it  was 
from  the  government  printing-office,  and  from  careful  per* 
fonal  infpedlion  I  derive  my  documents.  The  whole  fquare  of  the 
colonnade  was  divided  into  a  hundred  and  four  porticoes  ;  in  plain 
Englifli,  (hops.  .  One  of  thefe  porticoes  was  for  the  officers  of  the 
police.  The  hundred  and  twenty  departments  of  France  were 
invited  to  fend  every  new  invention  ;  and  every  article  of  finished, 
by  which  I  underfland  of  fuperior  and  exquifite,  workmanfliip. 
A  hundred  and  three  porticoes,  or  partitions,  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
each  in  front,  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  departments,  containing 
fo  many  cities  and  towns,  many  of  them  formerly  famed  for  their 
manufactories,  were  they  to  fend  articles  of  common  ufe  and 
ordinary  fabrication,  muit  certainly  find  a  fpace  like  this  a  mere 
nut-fhell :  it  would  have  been  infufficient  for  a  fingle  city.  Such 
was  the  reafbning  fuggeftcd,  as  well  from  the  fpace  as  from  the 
<iecree. 

r  made 
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I  made  the  whole  tour  s^n  and  again ;  I  examined  the  articles 
in  rotation ;  I  read  and  re-read,  confidered  and  re-coniidered  this 
decree.  It  precifely  flated  that  no  objeds  but  of  new  difcovery 
or  finiflied  workmanfhip  were  to  be  admitted.  The  words  could 
not  be  miftaken.  That  this  end  might  be  obtained,  ipecimens- 
muft  be  ient^  and  mufl:  undergo  a  twofold  fcratiny^  by  different 
juries. 

I  had  frequently  been  told  that  the  decrees  and  regulations, 
pailed  upon  the  walls  of  Paris,  are  read  and  perhaps  obeyed  the 
three  firft  days ;  but  are  forgotten  the  fourth.  To  this ^  decree,  a 
very  few  inftances  excepted,  not  the  leaft.reiped  had  been  paid. 
Thefe  hundred  and  four  petty  partitions  might  have  contained 
every  thing,  of  new  invention  and  exquiiite  workmanfhip,  which 
the  efforts  of  French  indufby  and  the  fevere  circumfpedion  of  the 
government  might  have  thought  worthy  to  prefent  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  France  and  of  all  Europe ;  and,  vafl  as  the 
territory  is  and  oftentatious  as  are  the  boaftings  of  thofe  who  pre- 
fent their  manufadures  to  the  public,  they  might  have  fuffered  no 
degradation.     The  following  were  the  fads. 

Of  the  hundred  and  four  porticoes  not  twenty  were  •  dedicated 
to  one  hundred  and  nineteen  departments.  .  The  fingle  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  in  other  words  Paris  and  its  environs,  occupied 
the  refl.  The  manufadurers  from  the  departments  were  crowded 
together. 


In  Portico  No.  21 
Portico  No.  4 1 
Portico  No^  42 
Portico  No.  43 
Portico  Now  44 
Portico  No.  45 
Portico  No.  46 


fix. 

fourteen. 

fix. 

twelve. 

fix. 

twelve. 

fix. 
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In  Portico  No.  47 :  nuic. 
Portico  No«  48 : .  fifteen* 
Portico  No.  4g :  ten* 

Otdy  in  two  inflance8»  Nos.  0  tod  SQ*  ^^  Any  num,  not  t  fliop* 
keq>cr^  warehoufeman,  or  manufa&urcr  in  Paris,  a  fingle  portico 
for  himfelf :  and  of  theie  two  it  muft  be  remarked  thej  were 
b^  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Parb. 

On  the  contrary,  a  manufiiduier  of  tapeftry»  the  engravers 
Pirane/f,  aa  architeSe  h^enieur  *  camtMlogifte,  in  poor  mother 
tongatf  a  curer  of  finoky  chimnies,  had  two  porticoes  each ;  and 
the  national  manofadoiy  of  the  Gobelins^  the  manufaAory  of 
arms  at  Vedaillcs,  a  japanner,  and  two  cabinbt^makers  and  uphol* 
flcrers  had  each  of  them  three  porticoes. 

Of  the  Gobelins^  the  manufiiSory  of  armsi  and  that  of  porcelain* 
I  need  fay  notfaii^ :  they  are  each  well  known,  and  each  worthy 
to  hold  a  place  in  a  national  exhibition  of  excellent  workmanihip ; 
fuppofing  fucfa  exhibitions  to  be  good  in  themielyes,  which  I 
neither  affirm  nor  deny.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  queftion  to  be  deter-, 
mined  by  circumilances,  times,  and  manners* 

The  cabinet  wotk  was  likcwiie  fplendid;  though  not  fuch  as  the 
Engliih  are  aocuftomed  to,  nor  as  convenience  and  common  &nic 
would  require:  but  it  well  correiponded  with  the  apartments  for 
which  iucfa  heavy  and  expenfive  articles,  as  were  there  exhibited, 
are  deiigned. 

All  theie  objpds,  and  ibme  few  others,  paiticalarly  in  the  fine 
arts,  the  magnificent  editions,  by  the  brothers  Didot^  of  Racine, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  the  engravings  of  the  aflbciates  Piranefi,  and 
{till  more  with  refped  to  utility,  which  is  the  beft  of  reipeds,  the 
new  ftereotype,  by  Herhaih  all  were  highly  excellent,  highly 
deferving  liberal  encouragement,  and  liberal  praife. 

But  what  were  the  reft  i  There  were  iomc  few  exhibitions  of 

the 
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the  cotton  manufadxHy ;  but  fiich  as,  in  En^and,  had  they  pre* 
tended  to  iuperior  excellence,  would  hare  created  laughter :  yet, 
even  fach  as  they  were,  aU  that  were  not  ab£>lutely  common,  were 
plf%gi;flt  goods,  imugried  into  France,  or  manu&Aured  under  the 
direAion  of  Engliflunen.  Theie  things  excepted,  and  a  few  others 
which  pretended  to  be  new  inventions,  of  which  I  was  no  judge 
thou^  fome  of  them  promiied  fairly,  the  reft  I  fay  was  either 
common,  or  fo  trifling  as  to  be  ludicrous. 

One  man  could  make  a  coat,  not  without  ieams,  but,  without 
apparent  (earns :  that  is,  he  could  fine-draw.  He  could  not  do  it 
himielf :  but,  the  thing  was  of^  fuch  importance,  that,  the  name 
of  the  man  who  could  was  thus  adyertiied : 

^^  Lg  Citoyen  Macke  a  execute  la  coutures.^* 

What  he  further  added,  concerning  this  coat,  was  firange 
enough :  it  might  be  turned  at  pleailue  into  waiftooat,  great^coat, 
mantle,  and  pantaloon.  This  it  muil  be  owned  was  a  new  in<> 
vention.  The  dexterous  tailor  ihould  have  gone  to  the  Boulevards, 
and  turned  juggler. 

Another  manufaAurer  invented  a  pUo/cppe:^  which  was  his 
Greek  for  a  fire-grate. 

One  of  his  competitors  in  learning  was  a  manufa^rer  of 
kygiocerames  :  or,  edrthen  pipkins.  What  a  learned  people  are  the 
Parifians!  They  are  attempting  to  rival  us  even  in  abiurdity; 
but  in  that  I  think  we  may  defy  them. 

Another  man  brought  a  bottle  of  vinegar,  of  his  own  invention; 
ibr  which  he  was  affigned  the  third  part  of  a  portico.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  bottle  held  a  pint,  or  a  quart. 

The  third  part  of  another  was  occupied  by  a  man  who  ibid  glue. 

A  feller  of  fealing-wax,  a  maker  of  lead-pencils,  a  fabricator  of 
icented  fi>ap,  and  a  manufadhuer  oifieurs  enfuere,  flowers  in  fugar; 
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had  each  of  them  a  portico  for  thefe  fpecific  and  importaiit 
branches  of  national  induftry  and  exquifite  workmanfhip. 

This  national  induftry  was  further  aggrandiied  by  (having  took^ 
wove  hair,  horn  combs,  eyes  in  enamel,  horie  girths,  two  pidures 
painted  on  wood,  comfits  for  children,  tobacco  pipes,  razors,  rakes^ 
pot  hooks,  and  a  fucceffion  of  obje£b  of  equal  moment. 

To  remove  all  poilibility  of  fufpeding  me  of  prevarication,  Mfc 
colouring,  or  inaccuracy,  I  ihall  depofit  the  printed  catalogue,  that 
contains  all  the  fads  I  have  related,  and  doubtlefs  many  more  if 
more  attentively  examined,  with  the  decree  of  the  Confuls,  of 
which  I  have  given  a  tranilation,  at  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  They 
ihall  likewiie  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  work.  All  men  ought 
to  judge  for  themielves:  all  men  ought  to  ezercife  their  faculties, 
fb  as  to  enable  them  to  judge ;  and  all  men  ought  individually  to 
afford  eadi  other,  as  much  as  their  occupations  and  powers  will 
permit,  the  means  of  judging,  by  the  communication  of  fa6b. 

The  consequences  of  an  annual  exhibition  of  this  nature  are 
peculiarly  deferving  of  coniideration.  To  fpeak  a  little  poetically, 
it  is  a  fiib|e£l  full  of  queftion  and  paufe. 

How  far  ought  the  powers  and  anions  of  a  people  to  be  diieded 
to  trade  ? 

What  are  the  branches  of  trade,  by  which  their  pleaiiires  can 
be  increaied;  and  their  intelleAual  faculties  not  injured,  but 
aided  ? 

Will  calling  men  together,  at  ftated  periods,  be  the  beft  means 
of  promoting  tholfe  trades,  and  manufadories,  which  are  of  ine* 
vitable  ufe  and  grdat  utility  ? 

Ought  men,  living  many  hundred  miles  from  this  central  point, 
to  be  fo  called  upon  ? 

Can  any  Ihow,  merely  as  a  fliow,  juftify  a  waftc  of  fo  much 

time? 
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time?  Six  days  being  thought  infufficient^  for  the  grand  exhibi- 
tion I  have  dcfcribed,  it  was  continued  another  week. 
.  Anfwering  the  precedinjg  doubts  all  in  the  affirmative^  ought 
not  fuch  an  exhibition  to  be  a  fubjeA  of  iertous  infpedion  and 
icvere  invcftigation ;  followed  by  an  account,  rendered  to  the 
world,  of  the  knowledge  that  had  been  derived,  and  the  benefit 
that  might  refult? 

I  neither  can  recoiled  what  I  know,  nor  is  my  knowledge  on 
the  fubjedi  of  volunie  fufficient  to  ftate  all  the  grand  points  of 
view  under  which  this  grand  fubje<fl  ought  to  be  contemplated^s 
I  only  fuggeft  hints  to  men  more  capable. 

Bonaparte,  it  is  true,  did  go  round  to  the  porticoes,  to  make  an 
examination  :  that  is,  he  walked  from  <me  to  the  other  as  fad  as 
aiking  a  few  queftions  would  permit ;  was  guarded  by  his  leleA 
attendants^  and  to  make  iecurity  doubly  iecure,  the  gates  of  the 
Louvre  were  cloied,  or  entrance  forbidden  by  ientincls,  during  the 
fufvey.  He  afterward  diftributed  medals  of  gold,  to  the  twelve 
whom  the  juiy  had  recommended  as  the  mbfl;  deierving :  and 
medals  of  filver  to  twelve  others,  who  were  deemed  next  in  merit 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  who  received  a  prize  him- 
fclf ;  and  therefore  was  prefent,  when  the  twenty-fouif  were  diftri- 
buted.  He  relaited  feveral  things  that  were  iaid  ;  but  little  that 
deierved  notice,  except  a  few  queftions  and  replies,  which  I 
immediately  wrote  in  my  memorandum  book,  and  the  ceniure 
which  he  pafied  on  fbme  places,  particularly  -Languedoc  and. 
Lyons,  for  being  too  inattentive  to  this  annual  exhibition.  The 
queftions  and  replies  were  as  follow : 

^'  Do  you  think  the  articles,  you  have  exhibited,  as  good  as 
thofe  x>f  the  fame  kind,  manufa£hired  by  the  Englifh  ?*' 

^  Citizen-General-Firft  Conful,  they  are  better.* 

^  Are  they  equally  cheap  ?** 

*  Citizen- 
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^  Citizen-Genenl^Fixft  Cootdr  they  arc  cheaper/ 

'*  Does  your  maniifii^kory  flonrifli  ?*' 

'  It  has  contixiued  to  flourilbf  Citizen-Gcnaal-Firft  Coniiil^ 
ever  fince  the  18th  of  BnwBuwr^/* 

**  This  cloth  is  very  fine^  at  what  price  is  it  ibid  V* 

^  At  two  huncbed  and  fifty  livres  an  dl>  Citizen-General-Firft 
Conful/f 

^*  I  am  obliged  to  remind  you,  that  I  confider  articles  of  nfe  of 
much  greater  national  impcMrtance  than  articles  of  high  price.'* 

I  doubt  if  there  b  on  earth  a  charader  £>  Angularly  contradict* 
toty  as  that  of  this  extraordinary  man.  I  know  not  how  a 
governor  can  have  wifer  views,  on  fiich  a  fub|ed>  than  thoie  which 
his  laft^  Sentence  ieemed  to  announce.  Of  the  three  fiift  qucfBons 
I  am  ibrry  to  be  oUiged  to  add,  that  the  anfwers  to  two  of  them 
were  grois  faliehoodsy  and  to  the  third  grois  fUttery. 

From  the  tradefinan,  who  gave  me  the  iitformatton  I  hare  ya£k 
quoted,  I  alio  kamed  that  the  firft  idea  of  an  exhibition  of  national 
induftry  was  conceived  by  Pnmgais  di  Na^chatiuu ;  and  executed^ 
under  the  Dire&ory,  in  k  Champ  de  Maru  He  deicribcd  it  as 
upon  a  much  grander  fcale  and  better  £ipplied  than  the  &oond, 
held  in  the  Louvre.  According  to  him,  the  ipace  occupied  might 
be  as  large  as  Grofvenor-iquare :  a  temple  was  railed  in  the  centre^ 
the  effed  of  which  was  magnificent,  and  the  bufinefi  tranfeAcd 
was  confiderable. 


■ 


*  The  day  on  which  tbe  Gtixen-Gencnl^llrft  Coofiillctzed  on  the  gotemmcfili^ 
\  Two  handled  and  fifty  litres  b  loL  3SI  4d. :  the  exchange  being  at  par. 
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CHAPTER    LXIV. 

THE  FIUST  OF  TEND&MIAIRE  :  PLACE  OF  HOLDINO  THE  FESTIVAL  :  ENU- 
MEHATION  OF  SPORT^ :  TEMPLE  AKD  MONUMENTAL  STRUCTURES  Z 
*  POMP  OF  DESCRIPTION  :  PROMISES  ILL  PERFORMED  :  THE  GREAT  AND 
THE  LITTLE  PUT  IN  CONTRAST :  THE  KIVER  SEINE  NOT  A  PLACS 
FOR  THE  E^CHIBITION  OF  NAVAL  GRANDEUR:  DESCRIPTION  OF  TILTS 
AND  TOURNAMENTS  HEX^  IN  BOATS :  THE  SAILORS  OF  THE  SEINE 
ASCENDING  AND  DESCENDING  SOAPED  BOWSPRITS* 

WE  mnft  now  leave  this  part  of  the  fliow,  which  was  to 
occupy  five  o£  the  fix  days  devoted  to  feafting  and  rejoicing 
for  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  and  come  to  the  lizth  it&If. 

I  know  no  way  of  efiedually  giving  the  variations  by  which 
thefe  fucceeding  feftivals  were  diftinguifhed  ^cept  that  of  con- 
tinuing to  tranflate,  now  and  hereafter>  at  leaft  the  principal  traits 
from  each  official  program.  I  muil  fikcwi&  be  permitted  to  call 
their  five  fuperfiuous  days  by  Atit  own  epithet ;  complementary. 

**  The  evening  of  the  fisft  complementary  day,  a  general  illu- 
mination in  the  court  of  the  Louvre/*  Oil  and  tallow  were  not 
^>ared ;  and,  whatever  produces  it,  light  is  always  ipkndid. 

<'  During  thefe  £ve  complementary  days,  the  national  manu^ 
fadories,  libraries,  and  mufcums  to  be  i4>6n,  from  nine  in  the 
mondng  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 

''  l^e  fifth  comj^cmentary  day,  the  principal  theatres  to  per- 
form gratis. 

■^  At  nine  m  the  -e^eniiig,  a  general  JaJve  or  diicharge  of. 
artillery. 

''On 


j 
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^'  On  the  firft  of  Fendemiaire  (their  new  year*8  day)  at  iiz  in 
the  morning,  ^nothexjahe  of  artillery. 

^'  At  ten,  a  fite  on  the  water  i  between  le  Font  des  Tuileries, 
and  le  Pont  de  la  Concorde. 

''  In  the  middle  of  the  river,  a  monument  raiied  h  la  GJoire  de 

■ 

la  Repuhlique. 

*'  The  ^>orts  to  be  various  kinds  of  tilting ;  and  races  of  boats 
and  of  chaloupes.  The  darting  place  and  the  goal  are  two  obe-* 
liiks.     The  above  (ports  to  continue  till  night  J' 

FETE  IN  LES  CHAMPS  ELTSEES. 

'^  At  noon,  running  at  the  ring  and  other  trials  of  fkill,  in  the 
alley  of  the  road  to  Verfailles  and  in  the  alley  dAntm. 

^*  At  four  o'clock,  the  three  grand  theatres  in  the  Carri  de 
Martgni  to  open. 

^<  At  five,  dancing  to  begin  in  all  parts  of  Us.  Champi.  EIjLfses^^ 

VISTTfKL  DURING  NIGHT. 


'<  At  half  paft  fix,  a  general  illumination. 

'<  In  the  middle  of  Je  Grand  CarrS,  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

*'  On  each  fide  of  the  temple,  two  other  monuments  ;  dedi- 
cated to  the  military  and  republican  virtues. 

^'  In  the  temple,  the  confervatture  de  mtifique  (hall  perfiirm  a 
grand  concert. 

^'  During  the  concert,  fbngs  and  allegoric  dances ;  by  the  per-^ 

formers  of  the  Thcdtre  des  Arts.  ^ 

'<  At  eight,  on  the  great  theatre  of  Je  Carre  de  Martgni,  a  ballet 

pantomime,  reprefenting  lesjites  des  vendangesJ^ 


*  Feafiixig  after  the  mtage  like  our  harreft  hoBie. 

«  At 
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'*  At  nine,  a  night  feftival  on  the  river. 

**  Below  li  Font  de  la  Concorde^  facing  les  Champ  BiyJhSj  boats, 
illuminated  and  filled  with  muiicians,  to  execute  divers  evolutions. 

**  On  the  fhore  of  les  Insualides  a  very  grand  glrande  ;*  to  pre- 
cede the  afcenfion  of  various  exploding  balloonsi  filled  with  fire- 
works. 

*'  Ball  and  fpeftacle  all  night." 

Among  other  documents,  I  mean  alio  to  print  the  complete 
ofiicial  details  of  this  feftival,  in  the  Appendix :  but  the  pidure  I 
wi(h  to  convey  reqmres  I  ihould  tranilate  a  few  more  feled  paf- 
fages,  that  the  fumming  up  of  the  whole  may  be  the  better  felt. 

After  enumerating  the  place  of  holding  the  feftival ,  the  fports, 
races,  prizes,  fped:acles,  concerts,  illuminations,  and  dances,  which 
words  of  themielves  though  they  may  not  illuminate  do  fomething 
like  dazzle,  dance,  and  inflame  the  imagination,  we  are  told  that 
'^  At  ten  in  the  morning,  a  procefSon  of  mariners,  tilters,  and 
fwimmers,  all  clothed  in  white  and  diftinguifhed  by  red  and  blue 
falhes,  accompanied  by  difterent  bands  of  mufic,  ihall  depart  from 
la  Place  de  la  Colonnade.  They  ftiall  embark  on  board  a  hundred 
boats,  ornamented  with  garliinds  of  the  oak  and  the  vine ;  and> 
dividing  into  two  columns  bearing  with  them  the  bands  of  mufi- 
cians,  the  prizes  deftined  foi:  the  conquerors,  and  the  judges  of 
thefe  prizes,  fhall  repair  to  the  bafon  between  le  Pont  National  and 
lePont  de  la  Concorde.'' f 

■  I  m  I  I  ■  » 

*  What  we  call  a  Catherine  wheel,  as  I  prefume. 

t  By  bafon,  the  river  between  thofe  bridges  is  meant ;  and  le  Pent  National  is  what 
had  jttft  before  been  and  is  now  ufually  called  1$  Pont  des  Tui/eries.  Le  Pont  Nationat 
was  the  republican  name ;  which,  ffrange  to  fay,  is  not  yet  quite  forgotten.  After 
the  1 8th  of  Brumaire,  its  title  was  changed  to  k  Pont  des  TuiUries.  I  remember  an 
anecdote  which  is  here  worth  relating. 

Wlien  Bonaparte  had  expelled  the  Directory,  who  I  am  told  refided  in  the  palace 
of  the  Luxfmbourgf  he  was  aiked  where  he  would  take  up  his  refidencc  ?  After 
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Then  follows  the  order  in  which  Acj  were  to  row^  the  place 
wheit  they  wcfe  to  ftation  themiclveSf  and  their  cxercifts,  tilting^ 
climbing  bowsprits,  numing  at  the  nng»  fwimming  md  XDwing. 

Nothing  can  be  more  inflated  than  the  defcriptton  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  this  was  to  be  performed.  In  the  exBcntion«  coa« 
iidering  all  thcfc  preparations,  all  thefe  boats  and  all  thefe  mori^ 
ners,  fwimmers,  tilters,  and  I  know  not  what,  confidering  I  iky 
all  the  parade  and  aU  the  czpcnce,  nothing  could  be  more  infigni- 
ficaii<u  more  diiappomting,  more  contemptible.  Tlie  idlers  of 
Vmsp  it  is  true*  are  at  all  times  ready  t6  line  the  pasapeti  of  the 
bridges, and ftand gani^ ;  if itbebutataboyor a  dog  fwimminig* 
or  a  float  of  wood  defending  the  river :  therefore  this  proceffioa 
and  theie  iports»  efpcciaUj  on  fiidi.  a  day,  could  not  fldl  to  fiad 
^iedators«  Bat  the  very  ^irit  of  them,  on  paper,  and  I  fikppofc^ 
in  tntentton,  wa»  to  difplay  powers  of  limb,  fiiperior  fkill,  and 
efforts  that  ihouki  afl'onifb.    Inftead  of  which  they  were  childifli. 

A  fleet  of  flups.,  under  fail  and  winding  out  of  a  Spacious  haxfaour^ 
b  indeed  a  grand  ^dack^  The  different  diredion  of  each,  the 
AliU  they  all  difpUy,  in  fleering  and  avoiding  whatever  might 
impede  or  injure,  the  management  of  their  iaik,  that  now  flutter 
and  as  inftantly  fwell  as  they  catch  tfaie  wind,  the  eagecneis  ofcytry 
liuman  being  while  he  attends  to  and  performs  his  doty,,  the  ani- 
mating voices  of  ten  thou&nd  fisccefiive  and  neoeflhry  orders  givca 
by  the  commanders,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  manoeuvres 
are  performed,  thefe  are  obje^  that  do  indeed  elevate  the  mind^ 
infpire  it  with  innumerable  emotions,  and  lead  it  to  prophetical 
affociationa  which,  from  the  paft,  has  feme  glimpfe  of  the  mighty 
future. 


%  moment's  paufe,  he  replied,  '*  At  the  palace  of  the  TuUerus :  it  is  a  good  mUtaty 
pefi**  From  that  anfwer,  a  vtry  wife  man  might  have  prediAed  much  of  the  fyAcoi 
that  has  fince  been  purfued. 

That 
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That  the  French  arc  capable  of  grandeur  what  I  hare  afready 
&id  iuffipientlj  proves  that  I  am  well  aware :  but  of  the  grandeur 
of  naval  evolutions  I  fufpeA  they  have  at  prefent  but  little ;  and  to 
attempt  to  perform  iiich  evolution^^  on  fuch  a  river  as  the  Seine^ 
was  an  attempt  fo  incredibly  ludicrous  that>  had  it  not  been  wit* 
nefled  by  thou^mds,  and  were  th^  manner  of  it  related  as  having 
happened  in  9  nation  at  the  antipodes^  equally  renowned  for  arts» 
fciences,  and  warlike  exploits,  it  would  have  been  thought  a  moft 
eirtravagant  tale.  I  law  the  men,  whom  they  call  their  mariners^ 
come  from  the  Louvre  to  their  hundred  boats :  they  looked  like 
dancing  mailers'  apprentices,  who  taught  from  Wapping  to  Black*' 
wall.  I  forgot  to  count  the  boats  ;  but  they  did  not  zppear  by 
any  means  to  be  one  hundred  in  number :  and»  though  far  from 
having  the  light  and  manageable  convenience  of  thoic  that  ply  on- 
the  Thames,  yet,  confidering  them  as  prepared  for  iuch  an  occa* 
i^on,  they  reminded  an  Englilhmaa  more  of  fo  many  butchers* 
trays  than  of  twelve-oared  barges. 

They  did  not  however  want  £ne  names ;  for  the  program  ilated 
that,  while  the  grand  pantomime,  reprefenting  the  triumph  of 
the  Bacchantes,  fhould  be. performing  in  /e  CarrS  de  Marigni,  the 
boats,  chaloupes,  and  gondolas,  on  the  river,  ihould  be  illuminated ; 
and  paffing  together  by  the  Pant  de  la  Concorde,  ihould  perform 
difierent  evolutions  fronting  ks  Ifrvalides.  When  night  came,  I 
looked  a  few  minutes  to  difcover  what  theie  evolutions  might  be« 
They  preiented  an  appearance  of  a  number  of  twinkling  lights  in 
motion ;  which,  had  they  been  fcen  by  a  traveller  in  a  ftrange 
country,  and  loft  in  a  forei):,  might  have  excited  furprife  and  alarm : 
but,  by  the  people  in  les  Champs  EfyJ^,  whom  they  were  meant 
to  ailoniCh,  they  were  fcaicely  noticed. 

The  reader  perhaps  will  wonder  kad  inquire  what  the  tilts  and 
tournaments  perfermed  in  fuch  boats  could  be  ^  He  would  have 
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woodered  more  fatd  be  ieen  them :  but  it  would  have  been  at  the 
proof  he  would  have  witnefled  that  the  light  and  lively  Fcendi 
can  {o  readily  become  fuch  ierious  children. 

Imagine  men  with  poles,  four  or  five  feet  long ;  at  each  end  of 
which  were  flat  and  round  pieces  of  wood,  not  half  the  diameter 
of  a  trencher.  Imagine  two  of  thefe  opponents  placing  the  poles 
to  each  of  their  breaib,  and  puihing  at  one  another  perhaps  ooc 
minute,  perhaps  three ;  till,  by  being  obliged  to  (hift  place,  one  of 
them  falls  into  the  water,  then  icrambles  again  into  the  boat,  and 
there  fits  dripping  wet,  fide  by  fide  with  a  whole  row  of  thefe 
half  drowned  rats :  for,  one  excepted,  they  are  all  obliged  to  be 
tofled  overboard ;  or  this  one  could  not  win  the  prize. 

I  fiiw  this  fport,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  fummer  of  1 783  ;  and  felt 
the  fiime  difguft.  The  paftimes  of  men  ought  to  be  manly ;  ought 
to  difplay  either  powers  of  body  or  powers  of  mind.  Strength, 
it  is  true,  was  here  ezercifed ;  but  it  was  ftrength  under  fuch  auk- 
ward  and  fuch  ridiculous  circumiUnces  that  it  excited  no  geneions 
emotion ;  and  was  too  infipid  to  make  a  man  laugh  twice.  Yet 
this  tilting  continued  I  know  not  how  long ;  and  was  repeated 
at  different  parts  of  the  day. 

Again :  imagine  what  they  called  their  m'dts  de  heauprS,  bow- 
fprits,  raiied  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  thirty  degrees,  fmeared  with 
foft  fbap,  with  a  Aiding  wooden  kind  of  fiiddle  at  the  upper  end, 
and  a  ring  at  the  lower  capable  of  being  eafily  detached.  See  the 
bold  failors  of  the  Seine,  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  aicend  and  ieat 
themfelves  in  thefe  faddles.  Fortune  and  peace  be  praifed,  they 
are  armed  not  with  artillery  and  lighted  match-locks,  or  even  with 
daggers  of  fteel,  but  with  harmleis  fpindles  of  wood,  with  which 
they  are  to  tranfpierce  nothing  but  the  yielding  air,  and  the 
vacancy  in  the  ring.  They  are  at  the  floping  mail  head,  their 
knees  compre^  the  faddle,  their  eye  is  fixed  on  the  ring  below. 

'  They 
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They  defcendf  the  momentum  increafes,  the  impixlie  of  ibtp  add 
motion  is  irrefiftible^  and  the  too  adventurous  hero  topples  head- 
long into  the- river ;  happy  and  glorious,  indeed,  ihould  he  have 
carried  with  him  the  ring  upon  his  ipindle,  for  he  then  has  gained 
a  prize.  Hear  the  laughter  of  the  crowd :  the  joke  is  repeated 
while  a  prize  remains  to  tempt  new  tumblers,  and  the  peals  are 
no  whit  leis  loud.  A  fall  in  the  water  and  a  wet  jacket  are  enjoy- 
ments inezhauftible. 

Once  more:  imagine  others  of  thefe  fbapy  bowiprits;  and, 
from  their  upper  end,  handkerchiefs,  buckles,  and  various  prizes 
fufpended.  See  mariners  exhibit  all  their  daring  and  dexterity  by 
effbrts,  not  to  defcend  in  faddles,  but,  to  mount  barefooted,  and 
fhatch  away  the  coveted  wealth.  Alas !  the  attempt  is  vain.  The 
trial  is  renewed,  and,  oh  treacherous  fbap,  a  few  fteps  and  another 
iplafh  in  the  ibream !  The  prizes  are  unattainable ;  or,  if  one  be 
reached,  it  muft  be  by  him  whofe  cunning  has  well  coated  his 
feet  with  iand,  or  powdered  flone  perhaps,  or  iron  filings :  nor: 
can  he  then  leifurely  ftoop,  and  chuie ;  but,  when  he  leaps,  mui): 
as  he  defcends  make  a  fudden  fnatch ;  and,  if  iucceisful,  happy  be 
bis  dole ! 
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CHAPTER   LXV. 

ASSOCIATIONS  BXCXT£D  BY  TH£  FIRINO  OF  CANKOH :  EXPBRlMfiNT  ON 
THE  PAIN  OF  HEARING  SUCH  EXPLOSIONS  :  SLAVES  OF  BRONZE  FROM 
LA  PLACE  DES  VICTOIRES :.  HORSES  OF  BRONZE  FROM  CONSTANT!- 
NOPLE  :  FREQUENCY  OF  CHANGE  I  EXPECTATIONS  RAISED  BY  TH^ 
PROGRAM  :  THE  MAGNIFICENCE  OF  WORDS  :  PLEASURES  OF  A  PARENT : 
DISAPPOINTMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  :  VEXATION  OF  OPERA  PERFORMERS, 
WHO  WERE  OBLIGED  TO  OBEY:  A  GENERAL  OFFICER  WOUNDED,  AND 
HIS  RELATION  KILLED  :   OTHER  TRAGICAL  ACCIDENTS* 

ONE  marking  feature  in  all  thefe  feftivals^  which  I  (peak  of  ia 
this  place  becaufe  on  this  day,  and  on  the  1 8th  of  Brmmair^, 
it  was  the  moft  marking,  was  the  repeated  difcharges  of  artillery. 
Had  it  been  at  the  will  of  the  Ibldiersii  coming  from  the-£eldir 
their  late  habits  might  make  them  delight  in  iiich  infernal  explo- 
fions :  but  that  the  peaceable  world  fhould  be  annoyed  by  them, 
ihodd  be  wantonly  reminded  of  carnage,  deftradion,  and  honor,  bj 
the  command  of  governors,  who  affirmed  it  was  the  wiih  as  it  moil 
certainly  was  the  moil  facred  duty  to  cheriih  peace  and  the  arts  of 
peace,  this  could  only  happen  becaufe  government  itielf  remem* 
bcred  the  fweeping  defbiidion  of  grape*ihot,  remembered  the  bat* 
tering  down  of  cities  and-^tbe  blowing  up  of  their  ramparts^ 
remembered  the  4)omp,  the  progr^fs,  and  above  all  the  conie-* 
quences  of  war,  not  with  deteilation,  but,  with  the  heartfelt 
delight  that  the  iame  means  were  again  ready  for  the  fame  diabo«» 
lical  purpofes.  Oh  man !  What  a  monfter  can  habit  and  the 
perveriion  of  the  pafllons  make  thee ! 

The 
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The  firk^  wis  chiefly  iiova,  the  parapet  of  Jes  Im>aluUs ;  wfaich^ 
Uiou^  within  the  waUs,  may  be  called  in  the  fiddd,  and  at  a  con« 
fiderable  diiUnce  from  the  buijr  part  of  the  city.  A  defire  to  fee 
the  arrangements  made  at  this  building  for  the  illumination  in- 
duced me  to  walk  there ;  and^  by  accident^  I  made  an  experiment 
which  may  de&rve  to  be  12ated« 

The  ezploiion  of  firing  a  cannon  had  always  pioduoed  a  remark- 
ably  painful  icn&tion  on  my  ear ;  but^  if  I  approached  ks  InvalideSp 
\t  was  not  to  be  avoided.  While  atfome  diilance,  I  obierved  that, 
if  I  watched  the  fia(h,  which  always  precedes  the  report,  the  pain 
occasioned  by  the  bxplofion  was  greatly  diminiihed.  On  repeti- 
tion, I  fixed  my  attention  more  entirely  on  the  light  and  the  diA 
tance  of  time  at  which  the  report  muft  follow ;  and  at  laft,  though 
I  was  befide  the  cannon,  the  ieniation  was  fcarcely  difagreeabk. 

I  concluded  that  the  pain  had  not  formerly  been  produced  by 
any  inability  itx  the  organization  of  the  e.ar  to  receire  {o  rude  a 
fliock,  but  that,  by  coming  unexpededly,  it  occafions  a  revolution, 
or  exceis  of  motion,  perhaps  in  what  are  called  the  nerves,  per- 
liaps  in  the  lymph,  or,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  in  fome  more 
fubtle  and  undifcovered  fluid.  J  ofl^er  nothing  but  conje<flure ; 
and  conje^re  ought  not  to  miflead,  though  aflertion  might. 

On  this  parapet  of  les  Itrvalides  wece  the  four  figures  of  flave^ 
the  types  of  four  enflaved  nations,  which  had  ornamented  the  ox 
and  frog  monument  of  that  chief  of  the  Bobadils,  Lewis  XIV.  in 
ia  FlMi  des  VlSioires.  There  is  no  isdecency  in  iuch  epithets, 
applied  to  inch  a  monument  and  fuch  a  man :  but  there  waa 
much  indecency,  and  Something  worfe,  in  that  poor  mortals 
oftentation.  The  figures  were  of  bronxe,  were  grand  in  their 
€ontoui]s  and  expreflion,  and,  if  my  eye  was  accurate^  excellent  in 
their  proportions. 

I  forget  whether  the  hoc&s  of  bronze,  wMch  were  brought  from 
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Conftantinople  by  the  Venetians,  from  Venice  by  the  French,  and 
which  are  now  in  la  Place  du  CarroufeU  were  then  removed  from 
let  Invalides ;  but  there  I  faw  them,  after  my  arrival  at  Pkris,  in 
1 80 1 .  It  matters  little  whether  they  ihould  be  placed  before  a 
hofpital  for  invalides,  or  a  palace  for  a  General*Firft-Coniul :  but 
the  thing  worth  remarking  is,  that,  no  man  can  piomiie  himfelf 
any  portable  objed  (hall  be  ftationaiy  in  Paris.  Their  immenie 
library,  which  it  will  be  the  labour  of  years  to  remove,  new 
arrange,  and  clais,  is  to  be  difplaced :  nobody  yet  knows  how, 
when,  or  where ;  but  it  was  determined  the  thing  (hould  be  done. 
Were  the  Luxembourg,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Tuileries  capable  of 
removal,  perhaps,  they  might  be  made  to  dance  the  hays. 

Dancing  is  the  next  point  I  have  to  touch  upon.  The  public 
e3q)eAation  had  been  greatly  raiied,  by  the  magnificent  promifes 
of  the  program,  concerning  the  ballet-pantomime  ^  machines  i 
(with  machinery)  and  of  another,  ftill  more  grand,  to  be  performed 
after  the  illumination  became  general.  The  program  runs  thus : 
<'  At  fix  o'clock,  the  illumination  ihall  begin.  There  ihall  be 
given  a  fecond  repreicntadon  of  the  pantomime  on  the  theatre  of 
machinery. 

^*  At  ieven,  the  confervatinre^  aflembled  in  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
with  the  muficians  of  the  orcheftras  of  the  opera  and  of  the  other 
theatres,  ihall  execute  a  concert  of  ieleA  pieces.  During  this 
concert^  from  two  monuments,  raiied  at  the  two  extremities  of 
this  grand  fquare  and  dedicated  to  the  military  and  republican 
virtues,  two  troops,  of  the  young  and  the  old  of  both  icxes,  in  the 
^ecian  coihime,  ihall  depart ;  and,  on  the  galleries,  which  join 
thefe  two  monuments  to  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  which  ihall  be 
embelliihed  by  poplars  bearing  trophies  of  arms,  ihall  form  marches 
and  amid  various  ceremonies  bum  perfumes  of  every  kind.  This 
ipeAade  ihall  be  illuminated  by  dcsjlammei  de  Bengale. 

^'  The 
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"  The  concert  ended,  on  a  theatre  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
wide,  which  (hall  occupy  the  centre  of  le  Carre  de  Marigni,  (hall 
be  reprefented  a  pantomime,  ct  grand JpeSIaclty  with  dances,  com- 
bats, and  military  evolutions,  the  fubjcft  of  which  fliall  be  the 
triumph  of  the  Bacchantes. 

"  The  pantomime  being  over,  la  mu/ique  it  harmonies  aflcmbled 
on  the  river  below  ks  Invalides^  Ihall  cauie  numerous  hruyantes 
fanfares  to  be  heard ;  which  fliall  be  followed  by  a  thundering 
difcharge  of  artillery.  At  this  fignal,  after  fome  Iky- rockets,  an 
immenie  girande,  crowned  with  bombs  fliall  burft  forth.  From 
the  bofom  of  this  girande  fliall  rife  three  balloons,  charged  with 
artificial  fires,  which  fliall  difperfe  in  the  air,  crack,  and  conclude 
the  bouquet''^ 

The  multitude,  round  this  grand  iquare,  was  immenfe :  two  of 
my  daughters,  my  wife,  her  father,  and  other  friends  increafed  the 
number.  I  had  a  pleafure  the  enjoyment  of  which  I  could  not 
refill:  I  took  my  little  boy,  jufl:  beginning  to  prattle,  and  carried 
him  nearly  three  hours  in  my  arms.  It  was  an  awakening  of  his 
faculties.  His  fpirits  were  fb  high  that  I  began,  at  one  time,  to  be 
alarmed :  the  glitter,  the  blaze  of  light  around  him,  the  motion 
of  the  people,  the  diftant  thunder  of  the  cannon,  and  the  ten 
thoufand  thoufand  ob^e<9:s  that  dazzled  in  his  fight,  happily  at  lafl: 

overpowered  his  faculties,  and  he  fell  afleep.     How  few  and  how 

_  ■ — ■ ■ _  

*  That  the  ipirit  of  the  original  might  be  felt,  I  have  preferved  feveral  gallicifins 
and  left  French  words  and  phrafes :  yet,  even  with  this  liberty,  I  am  incapable  of 
conveying  the  whole  force  of  the  pompous  French.  Thus,  h  grand  fpeBacle  figni- 
fies  not  only  proceffions,  (ham  fights,  and  other  things  equally  infipid,  but  all  that 
relates  to  Ihow.  And  how  would  it  found  in  Englifh  to  talk  of  harmonious  mufi- 
cians,  who  ihould  caufe  numerous  noify  fanfaradoes  to  be  heard :  or,  of  fire-balloons 
to  rife  firom  the  bofom  of  a  Catherine  wheel,  crack  in  the  air,  and  conclude  the 
noiegay  ?  It  were  a  vain  attempt.  Let  us  be  modeft,  and  own  that  the  French  are 
an  inimitable  people  I 

VOL.  I.  T  T  1  infignificant 
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iniignificant  are  the  pleafures  we  endeavour  to  create!  How 
numerous,  how  legitimate,  and  how  pure  are  thofe  which  ariie 
from  the  pra<%ice  of  our  common  duties ! 

The  account  I  received  of  la  pantomime  a  machines^  and  la  pan- 
tomime h  grandJpeSlaclet  was  fuch  as  I  expeded.  If  I  had  not  had 
experience  of  fuch  promties,  my  dear  little  boj  would  probably 
have  been  left  at  home.  Machinery  could  not  be  with  ib  much 
eafe  removed,  and  worked  with  effed,  as  grand  efieds  might  be 
defcribed,  and  grand  promifes  made.  The  troops  of  old  and  young 
were  the  opera  performers ;  who  defpifed  an  attempt  by  which 
they  knew  their  talents  muft  be  degraded.  But,  though  they 
defpifed,  they  durft  not  difbbey.  They  came  to  the  place ;  but, 
inflead  of  any  effort,  which  muft  indeed  have  been  inefiedual,  to 
diiplay  their  real  powers^  they  purpoiely  {o  managed  the  exhibi- 
tion as  to  make  it  excite  the  contempt  of  all  the  Pariiiam :  of 
whom  there  is  not  one  who,  being  feated  in  a  theatre,  does  not 
affume  and  exercife  the  dignity  of  a  critic.  They  here  ieemed  to 
participate  the  pleafiire  which  the  performers  took  of  turning  the 
attempt  into  ridicule. 

After  returning  home  that  my  boy  might  be  put  to  reft,  I  was 
too  much  fatigued  to  take  another  walk,  of  three  miles  or  more, 
and  fee  the  fire-works«  I  ihould  have  received  no  pleaiure,  and 
derived  little  information :  but  of  pain  I  had  quite  enough,  the 
next  morning,  to  hear  that  at  this  thundering  difcharge  of  artil- 
lery, and  the  fending  up  of  thefe  fire-works,  the  arm  of  General 
Vallence  was  fhatteredj  and  that  his  fon  or  nephew  was  killed. by 
his  fide ;  that  feven  people  were  dangerouily  wounded,  one  of 
them  mortally,  by  the  giving  way  of  a  pile  of  wood,  on  which 
numbers  were  feated  to  fee  the  promifed  wonders  on  the  water ; 
that,  as  before^mentioned,  one  man  had  bitten  off  his  tongue,  and 
another  broken  his  ribs,  at  les  mats  de  cocagne ;  and  that,  if  rumour 

fpoke 


ipoke  truth,  manj  other  acddents  had  happened.  They  even 
ventured  to  ftate  in  a  journal,  a  daring  which  newspapers  in 
France  do  not  often  nik,  that  a  foldier  at  Bourdeaux  was  lulled 
at  the  celebration  either  of  this  feftival  or  the  following :  but 
which  I  have  forgotten.  No  feftival  ever  happens  at  which 
iereral  lives  are  not  loft,  at  Paris ;  and  often  I  fear  manjr  more 
than  reach  the  ear  of  the  public.  But  more,  prefentty,  on  that 
melancholy  iubjcA. 
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lESTIVAJL  OF  THE  i8tH  OF  BRUMAIRB  :  THE  PEOPLE  NOT  BLAMEABLE: 
PROOFS  OF  THE  THIRST  OF  ADMIRATION  IN  THE  FIRST  CONSUL  I  HIS 
PROCLAMATION  TO  THE  FRENCH  :  BOAST  OF  MODERATION  IN  NOT 
INVADING  ENGLAND:  UNION  IS  GRANDER  THAN  CONQUEST:  DE- 
SCRIPTIVE PROGRAM  :  PANTOMIME,  FIRE-WORKS,  ILLUMINATION^ 
STRUCTURES,  TROPHIES,  PORTICOES,  FLOTILLA,  BALLOON  AND  GENE- 
RAL  EXHIBITION  :  DIFFICULTY  OF  WORKING  MIRACLES:  A  TEMPLE 
BUILT  ON  THE  RIVER  SEINE  :  TRAFFIC,  INTERCOURSE,  AND  AVOCA- 
TION ON  THE  SEINE  DESCRIBED  :  UTILITY  FORGOTTEN  AND  ALL  PAS- 
SAGE PROHIBITED. 

WITHIN  little  more  than  two  months,  we  have  witneiTed 
two  fellivals ;  and  one  of  them  a  feftival  of  fix  days  con« 
tmuance.  .In  lefs  than  fix  weeks,  another  is  appointed  for  the  1 8th 
of  Brumaire.  The  oftenfible  pretence  was  ,to  celebrate  the  Pesice 
with  England:  or,  rather,  the  18th  oi Brumaire  and  the  Peace 
were  {o  blended  and  prefented  together,  to  the  public,  that  it 
might  be  for  either,  or  both. 

The  people  did  not  appear  to  trouble  themielves  concerning  the 
motive.  If  they  had  but  a  pretence  for  a  holiday,  and  fomething 
to  gaze  at,  their  wifhes  were  gratified.  Can  the  people  be  blamed  ? 
To  labour  much,  and  to  confume  little,  is  their  lot :  the  life  of 
the  wealthy  appears  to  them  uninterrupted  feftivity ;  and,  the 
oftener  they  can  imagine  themfelves  in  participation  of  fuch  en* 
joyment,  the  more  they  fcem  to  obtain  that  which  they  envy. 

Of  the  endeavour  of  the  Firft-Conful  by  eycry  effort  to  fix  the 
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attention  of  the  public  upon  himielf^  to  make  himfclf  the  idol  of 
admiration,  and  to  aflert  that,  till  he  appeared,  the  French  were' 
in  a  moil:  unhappy  iiate,  no  man  can  be  ignorant,  who  has  attended 
to  his  decrees,  his  feftivals,  his  official  ads,  and  efpecially  to  the 
addreiTes  from  the  departments,  the  fenate,  the  tribunat,  the  legis- 
lative corps,  and  in  fine  from  all  public  bodies,  even  to  the  very 
loweft.  Without  any  prefcnt  inquiry  into  his  merits,  it  is  one  of 
the  features  in  his  charader  which,  when  fuch  an  inquiry  (hall  be 
made,  will  obtrade  itielf  with  peculiar  force  and  meaning.  As  the 
traits  and  marks  of  this  feature  have  already  occurred,  and  will 
continue  to  occur,  fb  frequently,  I  wifh  them  not  to  pafs  unnoticed 
by  the  reader. 

In  the  proclamation  that  preceded  the  prefent  feftival,  though 
ibme  parts  of  it  deferve  confi  deration  and  others  cenfure,  there  is 
much  to  commend ;  much  that,  in  language,  and  no  doubt  inten- 
tion, was  equally  provident,  libera],  and  wife.  It  was  the  fol- 
lowing 

PROCLAMATION. 

THE  CONSULS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  TO  THE  FRENCH. 

"  Frenchmen, 

*'  At  length,  you  have  obtained  that  complete  peace  which  you 
have  {o  well  deferved,  by  your  long  and  generous  efforts. 

"  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  your  friends ;  and  all  the  feas 
open  their  hofpitable  ports  to  your  navigation. 

'^  Faithful  to  your  deiires  and  its  promifes,  the  government  has 
not  yielded  to  the  ambition  of  conqueft,  or  the  temptation  of 
daring  and  extraordinary  enterprize.  Its  duty  was  to  give  huma- 
nity repofe  ;  and,  by  folid  and  durable  bonds,  to  unite  that  great 
European  family,  which  is  fated  to  guide  and  govern  the  earth. 

'^  This  firfl  tafk  is  accompliihed ;  and  another  is  begun.     To 

the 
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the  gloiy  of  battle  let  a  glory  more  humane  fucceed ;  and  one 
leis  formidable  to  6ur  neighbours. 

«^  ImproVeinent  b  our  taik.  Let  us  teach  future  genetatioiis  to 
adopt  our  inftitutions,  and  revere  our  laws.  May  th^  increaie 
civil  equality,  tuttional  proijperity,  and  public  freedom.  Let  the 
patience  and  perieverance,  by  which  under  circumfbances  the  moft 
trying  we  have  ailoniihed  Eaux>pe,  attend  us  in  agriculture,  and 
arts.  Let  the  ruler  and  the  citizen  unite;  to  improve,  enrich, 
and  fecundate  every  part  of  our  vafl  territory. 

'*  Be  we  the  bond  and  example  of  furrounding  tuitions.  May 
the  fbanger,  whom  inteieil  or  curioiity  attrads,  be  induced  to 
remain  among  us ;  arretted  and  charmed  by  our  maiuiers,  our 
union,  our  induftry,  and  our  happinefs:  or,  Ihould  he  return 
home,  may  he  return  inftru6fced  and  improved;  and  may  the 
French  name  be  friendly  to  hb  ear. 

**  Should  there  be  men  who  are  ftill  tormented  by  the  neceility 
to  hate  their  fellow  citizens,  embittered  by  the  recolle6U<m  of 
their  lofles,  to  theie  immenie  countries  are  open:*  thither  let 
them  courageoully  go ;  in  fearch  of  wealth,  and  the  forgetfulneis 
of  their  misfortunes  and  their  fufferings.  The  eyes  of  their 
country  will  be  on  them :  it  will  aid  their  fortitude ;  and  the  day 
will  come  when,  happy  in  their  pail  labours,  they  will  return  to 
its  bofom  the  worthy  cirizens  of  a  free  ftate,  no  longer  afflided  by 
the  phrenzy  of  perfecution. 

*'  Frenchmen,  two  years  ago,  on  this  very  day^  you  beheld  the 
end  of  your  civil  diflenfions ;  and  the  annihilation  of  your  various 
cabals.  From  that  time,  your  energy  has  been  concentrated ;  and 
you  have  eipbraced  whatever  was  great  in  the  eyes  of  humanity, 
whatever  was  ufeful  in  the  eyes  of  your  country. 

*  It  was  at  that  time  rumoured  that  gOTermnent  was  defirous  of  fcadiiig  coloiiifis 
to  St.  Domingo. 

*'  Every 
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"  Every  where  the  government  has  been  your  guide^  and  fup- 
port :  its  condud:  will  be  uniformly  the  fame ;  your  gr^deur  will 
be  its  grandeur,  and  your  happineis  the  fole  recompence  to  which 
it  afpires."* 

In  the  firft  paragraph  of  this  proclamation  the  French  are  told, 
in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mifunderftood,  that  the  government  had 
not  yielded  to  the  ambitious  temptation  to  conquer  England. 
The  words  daring  and  extraordinary  enterprize  could  have  no  other 
alluiion.  That  ambition,  which  every  man  ought  to  regard  with 
deteftation  and  horror,  is  qualified  as  extraordinary.  A  thing  no 
lefs  extraordinary,  than  even  iuch  a  raih,  wicked,  and  inevitably 
abortive  attempt  muft  have  been,  Was  Jthat .  every  Frenchnoan, 
with  whom  I  convcrfed,  made  not  the  lead  <loubt  but  that  France 
could  with  the  utmoft  eafe  invade  and  col^quer  E^land.  I  hope 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  that  there  are  few  fubjedls  in 
which  the  proofs,  from  moral  and  phyfical  cauies^  are  more  unan- 
fwerable*  more  felf-evident,  more  iecure,  than  thofe  which  demon- 
Ibrate.that  any  fiich  attempt  cnufl  tnd  in  ,tbe  deftrudion  of  the 
invadot^  and  the  dtemltrdiflionotir  of  thtffe  who  ihould  fend  them 
to  deftradion. 

How  much  grander^  and  .in  what  a  different  fpirit,  was  the 
idea  of  uniting  the  one  great  European  family,  to  guide  and 
govern  the  earth !  Not  to  govern  by  the  fword,  but  by  die  powers 
of  mind ;  by  the  introdttdioa  of  knowledgCji  ^nd  all  the  art^  of 
increafing  civilization.  To  the  felf*flattery,  in  the  two  lafl  para- 
graphs of  the  proclamation,  I  havQ  already  adx^rt^.  Iiti  the 
other  parts,  the  views  it  ptofcScst,  and  the  purfuits .  to  which  it 
excites,  are  moft  of  them  dignified,  and  defirable. 

« 

*  For  the  original^  fee  the  Appendix. 
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The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  government  announced 
the  grand  exhibitions^  that  were  to  take  place,  on  the  18th  of 
Brumaire : 

DESCRIPnVE  PROGR  AMMA  OF  THE  FESTIVAL  •, 
GiYcn  at  Paris,  in  honour  of  Peace,  Brumaire  1 8,  An  X. 

"  This  feftival  is  to  be  held  in  the  TmJeries,  la  Place  de  la  Con-^ 
corde^  and  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine :  extending  from 
the  Pont  Neuf  to  the  Ptmt  des  Tuileries.     It  is  to  coniift, 

'^  In  a  federative  and  triumphal  exhibition,  in  favour  of  com- 
merce : 

'*  The  afcenfion  of  a  balloon : 
A  concert,  to  be  performed  by  the  Confervatoire  : 
A  pantomime,  analogous  to  Peace : 

*'  Fire- works,  on  the  river  Seine : 
A  grand  illumination : 
And  a  ball,  held  in  different  parts  of  la  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

**  For  this  purpofe,  a  ipacious  theatre  has  been  ereded,  at  the 
entrance  of  les  Champs  Efyjees]  decorated  by  three  temples :  that 
in  the  centre,  the  largeft,  is  dedicated  to  Peace ;  and  the  two  others 
to  Art  and  Induilry.  Behind  the  temples  are  ieen  the  walls  of  two 
large  fortified  towns. 

^*  In  the  middle  of  the  Seine,  between  the  bridges,  another 
temple,  intirely  open,  Ihall  be  raiied,  adorned  by  numerous 
columns,  and  dedicated  to  Commerce :  it  Ihall  contain  the  ftatue 
of  that  god,  in  the  centre ;  and  four  other  ftatues,  at  the  four 
comers,  reprefenting  the  four  principal  rivers  of  France. 

*'  jffs^  almofl;  innumerable,  and  trophies  and  monuments  rela- 
tive to  peace,  ihall  be  arranged  on  the  bridges,  and  quays. 

*  Equilateral  triangles  ^  containing  lights,  placed  in  rows. 

''  A  long 
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"  A  long  fucccffion  of  porticoes  ihall  ornament  the  front  and 
the  two  fides  of  the  grand  alley  of  the  Tuileries, 

*'  On  the  eve  of  the  feftival,  the  theatres  of  Paris  fliall  be  open 
to  the  public,  gratis ;  and,  at  fix  in  the  evening,  a  grand  difchargc 
of  artillery  fliall  be  heard, 

"  On  the  eighteenth,  at  feven  in  the  morning,  the  cannon  once 
more  fliall  announce  the  fefl:ival ;  and  falutes  of  artillery  fliall  be 
hourly  repeated. 

''  At  noon,  a  flotilla  fliall  leave  le  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  to  the 
firing  of  cannon,  and  afcend  the  ftream :  the  chaloups  that  com- 
poie  it  fliall  be  filled  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  countries 
of  Europe,  with  their  chara6lerifl:ic  colours  flying  at  the  mafl: 
head.  Boats,  containing  bands  of  mufic,  fliall  precede  and  accom* 
pany  them  as  they  go,  forming  various  evolutions^  to  the  temple 
of  Commerce ;  into  which  the  dififerent  tribes  flijiU  afcend,  each 
preceded  by  its  banner,  and  be  received  and  wielcomed,  with  every 
demonftration  of  joy,  by  the  French.  Here  the  people  and  their 
enfigns  mingle ;  the  latter  are  to  be  hung  round,  and  adorn,  the 
columns  of  the  temple.  While. the  general  clamour,, the  found 
of  trumpets,  and  the  united  harmony  of  a  hundred  inflraments, 
fliall  proclaim*  the  happy  union,  the  dance,  the  fong,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  chorus  fliall  make  the  air  reibund,  and  be  extended  by 
ipeaking  trumpets.  There  flikll  be  failing  matches,  if  the  weather 
will  permit. 

'^  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  a  balloon  fliall  rife  majeflically  to 
the  clouds ;  bearing  the  flags  of  all  the  powers  which  Peace  has 
afifembled,  and  alio  {omt- deronautes. 

''  At  five,  the  ifs,  on  the  quays  and  at  la  Place  de  la  Concordcf 
the  porticoes  in  the  grand  alley  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  innumer- 
able lamps  of  the  palace^  the  bridges,  the  walls^  and  the  parapets, 
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ihall  be  lighted  up :  every  houfe  (hall  follow  the  example,  and  the 
illumination  ihall  become  general. 

'^  At  fix,  the  orcheftra  ihall  perform  a  concert  in  the  middle 
temple  of  the  grand  theatre ;  coniifting  of  a  iymphony,  by  Gojfec: 
a  hymn  to  the  republic,  by  the  fame  compoier :  a  iymphony,  by 
Haydn :  a  religioug  hymn,  by  Le  Sueur :  an  overture,  by  Mehul :  a 
ibng  of  rejoicing,  by  Martini :  another  iymphony,  by  Haydn  :  and 
a  hymn  to  Peace,  by  Mehul. 

^^  At  eight,  the  pantomime  begins :  the  redoubled  thunder  of 
cannon  is  heard,  the  drums  beat,  the  trumpets  ibund  a  charge, 
every  thing  announces  war,  and  the  Temple  of  Peace  b  cloied. 

<'  Difcord,  attended  by  the  infernal  deities,  is  drawn  in  her 
chariot  by  black  horfes,  ihaking  her  torches,  and  hailening  from 
town  to  town ;  while  groups  of  terrified  people  fly  at  her  ap« 
proach. 

"  The  belligerent  powers  appear,  the  towns  are  beiieged,  bodies 
of  horfe  and  foot  charge  each  other,  their  chiefs  meet  in  finglc 
combat,  the  bombardment  continues,  ramparts  are  overthrown, 
towers  fall,  and  the  conflagration  every  where  fpreads.  The 
women  hurry  away  with  their  children ;  the  men  with  their  moft 
precious  efleds :  taking  refuge  in  the  temples.  All  ia  a  general 
piAure  of  battles,  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  evils  it  prefents. 

^*  The  ibund  of  viAory  being  heard,  ibfter  mufic  gradually  fuc* 
cceds,  hope  revives,  the  Temple  of  Peace  again  is  opened,  the  re^ 
fugees  leave  their  hiding  places,  groups  are  formed,  and  a  general 
march  takes  place :  in  which  each  nation  is  reprefented  by  a  leader, 
'  mounted  on  his  car  drawn  by  white  horfes,  and  bearing  the  proper 
national  enfigns  and  emblems.  The  nations  in  procefiion  fur- 
round  an  altar  dedicated  to  Peace,  join  in  the  fong  of  concord,  and 
there  pronounce  the  oath  of  alliance :  while  the  two  tawns  an- 
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nounce  their  joy,  by  the  difchargc  of  artillery ;  which  concludes 
the  pantomime. 

"At  nine,  the  fire -works  begin,  from  the  river:  affording  a 
fucceilion  of  ftars,  and  brilliant  aigrettes^  interrupted  by  desjlammes 
de  Bengale ;  which  give  to  night  the  cleameis  of  day ;  and  ending 
by  an  ezplofion  of  rockets ;  the  light  of  which,  refledfced  by  the 
water,  renders  the  atmofphere  one  fheet  of  fire. 

''  This  being  over,  the  orcheftras,  (lationed  in  the  three  temples 
that  adorn  the  theatre,  and'  thofe  alio  that  are  difperfed  in  various 
parts  of  la  Place  de  Id  Concorde,  begin  the  ball :  which  ihall  con- 
tinue till  the  illuminatidn  ihall  die  away.'* 

With  means  lefs  than  miraculous,  it  was  not  eaiy  to  exceed 
theie  promifes,  nor  to  raife  expeAation  higher,  than  by  the  reading 
fuch  a  paper.  With  what  facility  could  the  writers  of  ancient 
romance  defcribe  enchanted  caflles !  But  where,  at  preient,  is  the 
necromancer,  at  the  touch  of  whofe  wand  they  will  rife  into 
exiftence  ?  At  this  feftival  however  there  was  a  fair  debtor  and 
creditor  account.  Thoie»  who  commanded  and  regulated  the 
ipeds^cle,  defcribed  the  effeds  which  they  intended,  or  rather 
which  they  wiflied,  to  produce.  In  fome  inilances,  their  ludicrous 
attempts  to  fulfil  their  bombaflic  promifes  excited  univerial  deri* 
fion ;  but  in  one,  at  lead,  that  which  they  adually  performed,  was 
too  grand  for  any  adequate  picture  of  it  to  be  conveyed  by  defcrip- 
tion.     Of  each  I  ihall  fpeak  in  rotation. 

I  have  defcribed  the  temple  dedicated  to  Peace,  built  for  the 
1 4th  of  July  and  again  ufed  on  the  feaft  of  the  new  year.  The 
approach  of  winter  rendered  les  Champs  Elyjees  improper  for  the 
place  of  the  prefent  feftival ;  it  had  therefore  been  taken  down : 
but  temples,  citadels,  towns,  and  fortifications,  as  the  program 
afifured  us,  were  now  to  rife  up ;  and  the  Temple  of  Peace  found 
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a  new  iituation.  Its  fbitn  as  well  as  place  and  name  were  indeed 
changed ;  and  a  dull  fjigliihman  would  be  one  of  the  laft  to 
imagine  that  plaee  which  the  fuperb  whim  of  a  Frenchman  found 
for  the  ifarufture.  It  was  no  other  than  the  centre  of  the  riycr 
Seine,  where  it  vvis  called  the  Temple  of  Concord. 

To  exhibit  the  charader  both  of  the  government  and  of  the 
people,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  preface  what  I  have  to  iay  by  a 
defcription  of  the  daily  avocations,  traffic,  and  intercourfe^  to 
which  this  river  is  made  ierviceable. 

Ftrft,  it  is  an  inland  port ;  and,  though  trifling,  there  ftiil  is  a 
degree  of  commerce  to  which  it  contributes^  eipecially  with 
Rouen,  that  is  with  Normandy  and  Picardy,  that  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged ;  certainly  not  impeded. 

Next,  there  are  various  bathing  eftablifliments ;  for  which  at  a 
great  expence  barges,  and  convenient  (farudures  upon  them,  have 
been  built. 

Beiide  theie,  there  are  numbers  of  covered  barges,  dedicated 
to  the  waihing  of  linen,  in  which  women  and  girls  are  continually 
employed,  iiicceeding  each  other  from  morning  to  night.  With«» 
out  iefped  to  theie  and  no  doubt  other  objeds  of  utility,  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted,  an  order  was  iflued,  and  pafted  on  the 
walls,  prohibiting  all  intercourie  and  paflage,  a  certain  number  of 
days  preceding  the  1 8th  of  Brumaire ;  and  commanding  the  river 
to  be  entirely  cleared  bdow  the  Ptrnt  Net^  of  all  boats,  barges^ 
bathing  efhblilhments,  and  every  kind  of  craft ;  with  the  fingle 
exception  of  the  bathing  eftablifhment  of  i^igeef 

The  reader  vnll  make  his  own  refledions. 
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MEANWHILE,  I  daily  had  occaiion  to  pais,,  and  witnefied 
the  new  labours  for  temple  building.  I  ikw  barges  brought, 
one  after  another,  and  moored  to  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Seine : 
on  the  bank  itfelf,  iheds  for  the  workmen  were  run  up :  the 
parapet  was  loaded  with  treilels,  and  the  multiplied  operations 
continued  to  increafe. 

On  theiie  barges  I  found  the  temple  was  to  be  ereded :  but  the 
program  itated  the  middle  of  the  Seine,  and  they  communicated 
with  the  ihore  by  planks.  The  day  arrived,  and  the  temple  as 
ufual  only  wanted  finifhing;  but  it  was  clofe  upon  the.  ihore :  in 
the  afternoon,  however,  it  was  both  finiihed  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  {beam. 

To  find  the  ium  of  human  labour  extorted  iirom  the  poor  by  the 
rich,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpoie  of  producing  afionilObment  in  the 

poor 
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poor  themfclves,  would  be  a  curious  and  uieful  calculation.  Ho^ 
many  bleffings  would  it  bcftow,  could  the  quantity  of  fcience, 
which  was  neceflary  to  cffcA  this  phenomenon,  be  ipread  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Lapland. 

Yes,  all  the  forefeen  obftacles  were  overcome,  the  wonder  was 
performed,  and  by  moving  the  barges  the  whole  conilrudion  was 
removed  into  the  middle  of  the  river.  But  there  was  an  obftacle 
not  to  be  forefeen :  the  heavens,  for  the  firft  time,  appeared  to  lour 
on  Bofu^arte.  The  rain  had  continued  all  the  morning ;  and  the 
low  and  heavy  atmo^here  gave  no  hope  of  ceflation.  There  arc 
men  who  ought  to  adore  accident,  as  their  dei^ ;  and  one  of  them 
is  the  Citizen- General*Firft-Conful  Bonaparte.  About  two  in 
the  afternoon,  contrary  to  all  ezpe6lation,  the  clouds  began  flowlj 
to  rife :  toward  three,  fpots  of  azure  were  icen ;  and  at  four  the 
fun  (hone  forth  upon  Bonaparte  and  Paris. 

The  preparations  for  illuminating  were  immenfe.  In  the  Tui^ 
lerles,  the  ipacious  alley  of  the  centre  which  faced  the  palace,  and 
that  alio  which  was  at  right  angles,  were  embelliflied  with  one 
entire  fucceffion  of  arches;  called  in  the  program  porticoes; 
which  were  all  to  be  loaded  with  lampions. 

Over  la  Place  de  la  Concorde,  ifs  were  in  equal  abundance. 

Croiling  the  bridge  and  coming  to  le  Palms  du  Corps  Ugtflaiif, 
I  there  found  grand  architectural  decorations,  and  paintings  of 
allegorical  figures  of  Abundance,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  in 
compartments  on  one  fide ;  and  Profpcrity,  Science,  and  Art,  on 
the  other. 

I  continued  my  walk  to  les  Invalides,  where  preparation  was  no 
lefs  profufe.  Here  I  remarked  an  incident  which,  whether  it  were 
accidental  or  meditated,  was  fmgular.  On  the  front  of  the  hof* 
pital  is  the  following  infcription,  in  large  capital  letters : 

INDI- 
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INDIVliSiBILIT^  DE  LA  RfePUBLIQUE  FRANCAISE : 

LIBERTY,  EGALITfe,  FRATERNITfe. 

As  here  printed,  thej  were  in  two  lines>  diftini^  and  diftant 
from  each  other.     Among  other  decorations  for  this  feftival,  a 

board  had  been  placed  acrofs  the  front  of  the  building,  6n  which 
was  painted  the  word 

BONAPARTE 

,  in  letters  ftill  much  larger.  This  board  fuffered  the  upper  line, 
IndhifibUite  de  la  Republique  Frangahe  to  appear  above  it :  but  it 
concealed  the  line  below,  formed  by  the  words  Liberte,  Egalit^, 
Fratemite.  I  turned  and  queftioned  the  eyes  of  others,  to  read 
what  their  thoughts  were  ?  I  turned  and  queftioned  in  vaiii :  they 
were  void  of  thought.  By  looking,  however,  I  had  fixed  the 
attention  of  one  man  on  the  fame  objed ;  and  I  ventured  to  aik 
him  what  were  become  of  Liberie^  Egalite,  et  Fratemitef  The 
man  glanced  at  me,  uttered  an  oath,  and  wheeled  round  not  with 
a  fmile,  but  a  iardonic  grin.  I  iympathized  with  him :  I  partook 
his  indignation.  Libert  J,  Egalite,  Fratemiti  were  literally  effaced 
by  Bonaparte. 

On  this  day  the  difcharges  of  artilleiy  were  m<Mre  frequent  than 
they  had  been  eren  on  the  firft  of  Fendemiaire.  ''  Since  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder,"  fays  Saint  Foix,  **  it  has  been  fuppoied 
that  from  a  hundred  brazen  throats  the  birth  of  princes  might  be 
annoimced  moft  majeftically.  Would  not  the  flute,  the  violin, 
the  horn  and  the  hautboy  be  of  better  augury  ?*' 

Nor  were  the  guns  of  les  Iftvalides  fufEcient :  there  was  a  kind 
of  cock-boat  l)^ing  near  le  PoHt  des  Tuileries,  fitted  up  and  rigged 
like  a  frigate,  and  fo  pompouily  called.    This  mighty  man  of  war 

kept 
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kept  firing  Talutes  every  half  hour,  greatly  to  the  aftoniihment  i3£ 
the  Pariiians ;  who,  while  they  liftened  and  looked,  entered  into 
difcuflions,  details,  and  defcriptions,  of  a  naval  engagement.  It 
reminded  me  of  one  of  their  own  humorous  pamphlets,  entitled 
Voyage  h  St.  Cloudy  par  Mer  et  par  TerreJ^ 

This  faid  frigate,  I  was  told,  had  been  built  at  Calms ;  and,  by^ 
coafting  to  Hoeurty  had  been  brought  up  the  Seine.  It  was  a 
fpeculative  toy,  for  which  the  builder  hoped  to  be  rewarded.  If 
the  account  I  heard  was  accurate,  the  Firft  Conful  gave  him  feven 
thouiand  livres  ;f  and  made  him  commander  of  the  veflel.  It 
was  leis  valuable,  and  not  much  larger,  than  the  turnip,  which , 
wc  are  told,  was  prefented  by  a  peafant  to  a  prince. 

From  the  program  we  learn,  this  was  not  the  only  naval  exhibi- 
tion which  was  to  aftoniih  the  public.  A  fleet  was  to  afcend  the 
Seine,  bearing  inhabitants  from  every  empire  in  Europe,  each 
with  their  flag  fly'mg  at  the  maft  head,  accompanied  by  muficians, 
and  after  different  manoeuvres  ihould  arrive  at  and  furround  the 
Temple  of  Commerce,  where  the  French  in  waiting  fhould 
welcome  them  with  every  demonftration  of  joy. 

With  what  a  ierious  folemn  face  may  fuch  farces  be  deicribed  ? 
That  children  (hould  make  houies  of  cards,  and  have  their  trum- 
pets, drams,  and  whifties,  is  not  furprifmg :  but  that  men  can 
degrade  themfelves  by  crowding  into  paltry  boats,  hanging  bits  of 
coloured  filks  at  the  ends  of  poles,  dreiling  themfelves  like  the  buA 
foons^  of  the  Btmlevards,  and  by  pretending  to  ape  nations  to  which 

*  A  Voj&gt  U  &.  ClfiyJ  by  Sea  ami  LamL  St.  Qoud  is  icarcdj  three  miks  fiom 
Paris:  there  is  a  cScbe  iPfau  that  goes  thither  dowo  the  Seise,  at  ftatad  times,  and 
takes  paflengers  at  two-pence  halfpenny  each.  The  pamphlet  aUuded  to  is  in  ridicule 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  Pariiians,  who  are  pidured  in  amazement  at  the  wonders 
they  difcover,  in  the  courie  of  this  daring  voyage. 

t  Nearly  three  hundred  pounds. 

they 
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they  had  not  the  leaft  refemblance^  provoke  the  ridicule  nay  the 
contempt  of  thofc  nations,  ^s  an  event  too  flrange  to  have  been 
predicted.  That  pageants  ihould  ftill  exiil  from  ancient  ufage, 
and  which  men  knew  not  how  to  abolilh,  without  violence  either 
to  chartered  privileges  or  popular  opinions,  is  no  miracle :  but  that 
the  imbecilities  of  barbarous  ages  ihould  fuggeft  imitations  ftill 
more  imbecile,  more  abfurd,  for  the  reafbn  that  the  very  perfor- 
mers in  them  cannot  but  have  a  feeling  of  their  abfurdity,  is 
among  the  number  of  thofe  adls  of  government,  and  land-marks 
of  national  charader,  for  which  I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
account. 

It  is  flill  the  afternoon  of  the  1 8th  of  Brumaire ;  and,  though 
the  people  are  fwarming  abroad,  the  workmen  ftill  are  eagerly 
employed  ;  fearful  left  their  labours  Ihould  not  be  accomplilhed  in 
time  for  the  evening  illumination.  They  arc  on  the  fcafFolding 
of  the  Pont  Neuf:  here  they  raifc  an  allegorical  figure,  I  think  it 
was  of  Concord ;  there  they  flank  the  parapets  with  rows  of  lam^ 
pians ;  and  yonder  they  are  nailing  up  canvas  rocks,  and  clouds, 
and  gods,  at  the  Hotel  it  la  Police.  Could  the  eye  have  every 
where  accompanied  them,  it  would  no  doubt  every  where  have 
found  them  in  the  fame  hafte  and  anxiety.  The  number  of  men 
employed  muft  have  been  vaft ;  for,  beiide  the  preparations  which 
were  not  yet  complete,  the  very  lighting  of  ib  count lefs  a  number 
of  lampions  ieemed  to  require  an  army. 

The  evening  iets  in,  and  all  begins  to  be  in  readinefs :  the  lamp* 
lighters  are  at  work,  the  gates  that  lead  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  are  removed ;  yet  the  preis  of  people  is  fb  great  that  there 
is  danger  in  the  paflage :  all  the  narrow  avenues  are  fhut  up ; 
every  where  the  tiding  multitudes  have  different  dire<Aions,  and 
increafe  obftrudion ;   yet  curiofity  will  adventure,  women  will 

VOL.  I.  XX  bring 
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bring  their  children  abroad,  and  government  will  continue  to  move 
this  mountainous  and  overwhelming  ocean. 

Precautions  were  taken,  and  regulations  made :  granted. 
Coaches,  on  the  day  of  feftival,  were  forbidden  to  pafs  the  ftreets; 
and  this  order  was  rigorouily  enforced,  not  in  the  ftreets,  but^  on  the 
quays  and  the  chief  fcene  of  feftivity.  There  was  one  exception, 
which  was  intended  as  a  marked  compliment  to  the  people  of 
England :  the  carriage  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  was  permitted 
to  pafs  the  bridge  of  the  TusJeries,  and  along  the  quays,  that  our 
ambaiTador  might  view  the  fplendor  of  the  fcene.  After  animofity 
fo  deteflable,  and  mutual  hatred  fb  mutually  and  fo  pemicioufl; 
inflamed,  how  dear  to  the  heart  are  the  returns  of  ftiendihip.* 


\ 


*  In  1476  Alphonfb  V.  king  of  Portugal,  came  to  Paris  to  folicit  aid  againft  Fer* 
<linand,  fon  to  the  king  of  Arragon,.  who  had  defpoikd  him  of  Caftille.  Hifioriaos 
tell  us  Lewis  XI.  paid  him  great  honour,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  him  eve; 
poffible  amufement.  He  was  lodged  in  /a  Rue  des  Prouveares^  at  the  h,oufe  of  ^ 
grocer,  named  Laurent  Herbeht ;  was  taken  to  the  Pahns^  where  he  had  the  pleafure 
to  hear  a  remarkable  cauTe  pleaded :  on  the  morrow,  he  was  prefent  at  the  recepdon 
of  a  doAor  in  divinity;  and  the  following  Sunday,  December  i, being  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  a  proceffion  of  the  univerfity  was  commanded,  which  paffixl  under  his 
windows.    Here  was  a  king  honourably  lodged,  and  finely  amufed  i'^f 

Saint  Foix,  we  find,  defpifed  amufement  firom  part  of  which  knowledge  might  be 
obtained,  and  the  mind  enlarged ;  and,  probably,  would  have  thought  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, much  more  rationally  treated.  I  have  little  doubt  but  it  was  the  intendon  to 
aftoniih  this  noble  Marquis ;  who,  I  believe,  poflefles  much  wifdom  and  virtue.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Peace,  might  be  gratified  by  the  refpefb  paid  to  the  ambaflador  (tf 
England,  and  could  not  but  fed  fome  fiuprife  at  the  illumination.  He  might  admire  i 
but  it  is  my  hope  that  no  wife  man  long  forgot  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  approve* 

*  Or,  Rue  del  Prhreti  in  old  language,  prowirc  fignified  a  pntA.'^Samt  Foil. 
t  Saint  Foix :  tol.  iii.  p.  S62. 
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EXHIBITIONS  AT  LA  PLACE  DE  LA  CONCORDE:  INEFFECTUAL  ATTEMPTS: 
OBSTACLES  OF  ENJOYMENT  :  BLAZE  OF  LIGHT  IN  LA  PLACE  DE  LA 
CONCORDE :  THE  GARDENS  AND  PALACE  OF  THE  TUILERIES,  THE 
BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE,  AND  THE  PONT  NEUF  :  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE 
SEARCH  AFTER  TRUE  PLEASURE  !  INQUIRIES  INTO  MORAL  AND  PHY- 
SICAL EFFECT^:  FATAL  ACCIDENTS:  AN  UNFORTUNATE  YOUNG 
ENGLISHMAN  AND  HIS  WIDOW:  REVERBERATION  OCCASIONED  BY 
THE  FIRE-WORKS  AND  DEATHS  :  A  WORD  ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  GOVERN- 
MENTS :  HOW  FAR  THEY  ARE  INFLUENCED  BY  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND 
NATIONAL  PROPENSITIES:  AND  WHAT  18  THEIR  POWER  OF  RE- 
SISTANCE. 

THE  illumination  is  become  general :  let  us  forget  it,  for  a 
.  moment^  that  we  may  take  a  view  of  what  is  paifing  in  la 
Place  de  la  Concorde. 

This  place,  though  not  io  regular  in  its  form,  is  of  greater  extent 
than  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Her6  it  was  that  cities  were  to  be 
befieged,  citadeb  to  be  bombarded,  ramparts  overthrown,  towers 
levelled  to  earth,  and  a  general  conflagration  was  to  drive  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  take  refuge  in  the  temples.  The  tumults 
of  battle,  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  defblation  it  produces  were 
all  here  to  be  pi6lured ! 

But  how,  in  the  name  of  magic,  was  all  this  to  happen ;  though 
the  place  was  larger  than  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields  ?  Where  were  the 
cities,  and  towns,  and  towers,  and  temples  ?  I  looked  for  them  by 
day,  and  I  looked  for  them  by  night ;  but  I  could  no  where  find 

X  X  2  them. 
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them.  I  found  only  ibmething  which  thofe  who  made  them,  or 
their  mailers,  were  pleafed  to  call  ramparts :  confifting  of  painted 
boards  and  canvas,  fuch  as  the  beft  theatre  on  the  Boulevards 
would  have  been  afhamed  to  exhibit,  as  the  whole  extent  and 
power  of  their  fcenery. 

I  would  not  attempt  a  piAure  of  fuch  vile  farces,  I  would  not 
thus  again  and  again  obtrude  them  upon  the  reader,  if  it  were  not 
with  fome  faint  hope  that  I  may  aid  and  excite  men  to  coniider, 
not  only  of  pageants  like  theie,  but,  of  a  multitude  of  aflbciating 
objeds,  to  which  the  mind  may  be  eailly  led. 

The  rains  of  the  ieafon  had  filled  this  vail  place  with  mud : 
troops  of  fweepers  had  been  employed,  in  clearing  and  flrewing  it 
with  fand :  the  taik  was  beyond  their  power ;  the  mud  and  fand 
were  foon  amalgamated  by  feet  fo  innumerable ;  and  the  people 
themfelves  found  the  iight  did  not  reward  t^iem  for  the  trouble  of 
cleaning  their  Ihoes.  No  woman  in  Paris,  obferve,  ever  dirties  her 
petticoats,  be  the  weather  fair  or  foul ;  ihe  always  takes  care  to  hold 
them  too  high. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  different  part  of  the  piAure.  What  a  blaze  of 
light  is  here !  Who  Ihall  defcribe  it !  Being  in  la  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  the  exteniive  glare  feems  to  defy  rivalry  :  yet  by  the  gar- 
dens and  the  palace  of  the  Tullerles,  it  was  far  exceeded.  The 
grand  alleys  and  the  arches  I  have  mentioned  are  a  fhect  of  light  : 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  the  fame  ! 

What  then  are  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  the  Pont  NetifP 
They  are  ftill  more  aftonifhing !  The  quays,  the  parapets,  the 
entire  furface  of  the  bridge,  with  all  its  lofty  and  extenfive  tem- 
porary arches,  are  faced  and  flanked  with  lights.  There  appears 
to  be  no  intermiffion,  no  vacuity,  no  repoie  for  the  eye.  To  add 
to  the  broad  magnificence,  the  ftill  waters  of  the  Seine  ad  as  a 
mirror ;  and,  by  reflexion,  double  that  which  before  was  infinite. 

I  know 
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I  know  not  what  has  been,  yet  I  doubt  if  ever  the  world  produced 
another  equal  expanfe  of  artificial  light. 

Let  us  pauie.  Let  not  the  imagination  be  deceived ;  but  rather 
let  it  be  prompted  to  inquire.  Pleafure  is  the  legitin[iate  purfuit 
of  man :  let  him  feek  it  moft  in  its  utmoft  fubKmity ;  but  let  him 
not  be  deceived.  The  grand  efFe6t  of  this  evening  was  that  it 
was  unufual :  a  fingular  increafe  of  what  ?  Of  wifdom,  or  of 
'  folly  ?  To  produce  this  fteady  flame  no  knowledge  of  fcience,  no 
effort  of  mind,  no  flight  of  genius^  was  neceffary.  Boards,  broad 
and  narrow,  were  nailed  againft  the  walls ;  lampions,  that  is,  fmall 
earthen  pans,  flat,  and  of  rude  workmanihip,  were  filled  with 
tallow  of  the  worft  kind ;  thefe  lampions  were  placed  in  right  lines 
to  a  vaft  extent,  and  an  almofl:  incredible  number ;  they  were 
lighted ;  and,  becaufe  of  their  extent  and  number,  the  blaze  they 
fent  forth  was  unufually  fplendid,  even  to  the  Parifians ;  who  are 
accuftomed  to  this  kind  of  difplay.  Yet,  what  was  this  light 
compared  to  the  light  of  noon  ?  It  fatigued  the  eye  by  its  incef- 
fant  twinkling ;  but  it  did  not,  like  the  fun,  repel  and  defy  the 
powers  of  human  vifion. 

The  pleafure  of  furprife  excepted,  what  were  its  other  attri- 
butes and  confequences  ?  l£  abfolately  vitiated  the  lower  atmo- 
fpbere  :  the  air  which  man  was  obliged  to  breathe  ftank.  The 
mouth  nay  and  the  thorax  were  lined  with  what  I  feared  was 
infectious;  and  I  flill  doubt  if  it  were  not  fb,  to  many. 

I  have  before  fpoken  of  the  waile  of  labour,  and  materials: 
what  was  the  wafle,  in  the  prefent  inftance  ?  In  proportion  as  it 
excited  furprife,  did  it  not  excite  to  future  and  ftill  greater  wafle  ? 
Was  it  produdive  of  any  the  leafl  phyfical  or  moral  good  ? 

Befide  the  harm  already  fuppofed,  it  was  produAive  of  mifchief 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Many  lives  were  lofl ;  feveral 
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workmen  fell  from,  the  fcafiblding  at  the  Pout  Neuf,  and  were 
killed ;  not  at  once,  but  fucceinvely,  and  in  confequence  of  re* 
peating  the  iame  dcfperate  attempt.*  Under  the  veiy  windows 
of  the  confular  palace.,  and  from  which  it  was  faid  Madame  et 
Monfieur  Bonaparte  were  looking  at  the-  time  the  accident  hap* 
penedy  boards  had  been  placed  acrofs  a  deep  area,  in  which  were 
feveral  pieces  of  hewri  ftone  for  building :  on  theCb  boards,  people 
had  thronged  to  fee  the  illumination  and  fire* works ;  and  in  fuch 
numbers  that  the  boards  broke.  By  this  event  a  number  of  per* 
ions  were  maimed,  and  killed;  one  of  whom  was  an  unfortunate 
Engliihinan,  in  the  bloom  of  youth :  whoj  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  had  made  the  journey  purpofely  to  beprefent  at  this  fisftival. 
His  wretched  widow  conveyed  and  attended  htm  back  in  his 
coffin. 

By  the  fire- works  themfelves  it  was  reported  that  four  or  five 
perfbns  at  leaft  loft  their  live^ :  yet  this  part  of  the  exhibition  was 
ib  pitiful  that  the  people  were  utterly  diflatisfied*  The  place  of 
difplay  was  v^ry  injudicioufly  choien :  it  was  from  the  Temple  of 
Concord ;  built,  as  defcribed,  on  barges :  wherci  the  air  being  conr- 
fined  by  the  two  banks  and  parapets  of  tHe  Seim»  the  new  Louvre 
on  the  north  quay,  and  the  lofty  buildings  on  the  foutK,  the  rever- 
beration was  {o  violAit  that  it  terrified  not  only  the  fpedators  but 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  people  in  la  Rue  de  Lillet  where 
I  lived,  imagined  feme  dreadftil  explofion  had  happened ;  and  ran 
firom  their  houfes  in  alarm  to  inquire.  One  of  the  rods  that  had 
been  fent  up  into  the  air  fell  in  our  court-yard.     My  wife  pafied 


I* 


*  This  I  was  aflured  was  true ;  and  that  two  viAims  were  taken  to  the  famous 
hofpital  r Hotel  Dieu,  where  they  both  died ;  one  almoft  immediately.  The  thing 
attempted  was  to  illuminate  the  allegorical  figure,  which  at  lail  was  not  whoDy 
efieOed.  ^ 
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through  the  court  immediately  after  it  had  fallen ;  ihe  had  been 
induced  to  go  into  the  flreet  by  hearing  that  a  man  had  jufl  been 
killed  at  the  comer  of  it :  a  rod  had  fallen  on  his  head^  and  (he 
faw  the  people  bearing  him  away.  Near  the  fame  place  another 
man  had  his  arm  broken. 

Is  it  the  foreiight  and  fagacity  of  a  provident  government^  that 
can  ordain  theie  things ;  or  is  it  infanity  ? 

I  am  well  aware  that  every  government  receives  a  certain  degree 
of  impulie^  from  the  people  governed.  To  pageants^  illumina- 
tions, fire- works,  and  a  countlefs  train  of  ridiculous  and  dangerous 
follies,  the  people  of  France  have  for  many  ages  been  fami« 
liarized.  Succeeding  feftivals  were  held,  while  I  remained  in 
Paris ;  and  at  none  of  them  were  the  propenfities  of  the  people 
indulged  to  the  fame  excefs.  The  confequence  was  diiTatisfac- 
tion :  they  murmured  at  the  negle6t ;  they  regretted  the  pleaiiires 
that  were  pafled.  The  feftival  concerts  were  afterward  given  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  ac^oining  the  palace :  theie  concerts 
they  faid  were  for  the  rich ;  why  were  the  poor  excluded  ?  No 
complaint  could  be  more  unjuft :  the  fpace  was  fufficient  to  con- 
tain many  thoufands  more  than  could  approach,  near  enough  to 
hear ;  and  the  gardens  were  open  to  all  ranks.  I  faw  no  man 
turned  back,  one  poor  fellow  excepted;  and,  when  I  inquired 
why  he  was  denied  admittance,  the  fentinel  pointed  to  his  bare 
legs :  the  man  was  without  ftockings.  Others,  whoie  rags  were 
of  leis  value,  pafied  freely.  The  diftindion  was  abflird,  but  the 
bayonet  was  obeyed. 

By  how  much  then  of  this  propenfity  in  the  people  was  the 
government  overawed ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  influenced  ?  In  things 
of  ilill  much  greater  importance,  in  confcriptions  and  taxation, 
in  taking  from  the  people  the  money  that  (hould  maintain  and 
the  ions  that  fliould  labour  for  their  families,  they  certainly  con* 
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fult  no  propcnfity  of  the  people.  Since  governments  think  them- 
felves  obliged  to  make  eSotU,  for  the  people*s  fafety,  by  which 
the  keeneft  of  the  people's  feelings  are  wounded  and  rouzcd, 
furely  iimilar  cauies  ought  to  produce  iimilar  effe6ls.  Where  is 
the  family  that  would  not  more  willingly  fubmit  to  the  lois  of  a 
puppet*(how  than  to  the  lofs  of  a  hufband,  or  a  fon  ?  The  diiufe 
of  fefttvals  would  make  them  fink  into  forgetfulnefs :  few  children 
would  regret  what  few  children  had  feen;  and  to  none  but 
children  can  fuch  Aipws  give  pleafurc. 
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CHAPTER    LXIX. 

IKTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NARRATIVE  OP  A   DREADFUL  EVENT :  GRAND 

fire-works  at  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  :  sheets  of  fire 
thrown  on  the  people  :  streets  rendered  impassable  :  people 
trampled  to  death:  a  broken  scaffold  and  spectators 
drowned:  parade  of  grief  and  feeling:  royal  donations: 
misery  of  the  scene :  the  count  st.  florentin :  thoughts 
on  the  arts  of  courtiers  :  instances  of  the  habitual  negli- 
gence of  the  french  :  monks  in  armour. 


I  HAVE  waited  for  this  opportunity  to  relate  one  of  thofe  tragical 
eventsy  which  I  fuppofe  moft  certain  to  make  and  leave  a  due 
impreffion  upon  the  mind^  of  the  mifchiefs  which  are  not  only 
liable  to  refidt^  but  which  a<fhially  have  refulted,  from  the  cele- 
bration of  public  feftivals. 

In  Chapter  XXj^X.  lalluded  to  this  narrative,  which  I  reierved 
for  its  proper  place ;  and  lamented  that  I  had  not,  in  France, 
found  authentic^  documents,  from  which  I  could  fafely  ftate  and 
detail  the  fads. 

In  the  ipring  of  1 770  Lewis  XVI.,  then  the  dauphin  of  France, 
was  married  to  Marie  Antoinette,  of  the  imperial  houie  of  Auftria. 
Fatal  was  the  beginning  of  this  marriage ;  and,  alas,  itiU  more 
fatal  was  its  c;nd.  Of  the  event  I  have  now  to  deicribe  I  find 
the  following  account,  in  the  Annual  Regifler. 


''  The  grandeft  fire- works  that  have  ever  been  known,  were 
this  evening  exhibited  in  the  iquare  of  Lewis  XV.*  at  Paris,  in 
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Now  la  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
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honour  of  the  dauphin  s  marriage ;  but  the  &tal  catafbophe,  that 
marked  this  exhibition,  will  long  be  remembered  with  horror  and 
regret.  It  appears  that  the  plan  of  the  fire- works  was  fo  vaft  that 
it  exceeded  die  powers  of  the  engineer  to  regulate  all  its  parts, 
and  to  reftrain  its  effeds ;  and  ibme  of  the  apparatus,  having 
exceeded  his  intention,  or  playing  off  imtimelj,  threw  flieets  of 

fire  upon  the  people. 

^'  The  dreadful  coniequences  that  enfiied,  from  this  alarm,  might 
in  a  great  meafure  be  imputed  to  the  inattention  of  the  magiibates. 
In  the  firft  place,  there  was  no  icafilbld  ereded  for  the  conyenience 
of  the  ipedators ;  and  in  the  next,  the  communications  between 
the  Place  de  Louis  XV.  and  the  Boulevards^  which  confift  <^  three 
ftreets,  were  in  a  manner  blocked  up :  that  on  the  left  hand,  the 
Rue  la  Bonne  Morue^  being  narrow,  was  rendered  impaflablc  by  the 
coaches :  that  on  the  right,  called  Rue  St.  Florentine  in  whidi  the 
Count  St.  Florentin,  fecretary  of  date,  has  his  refidence,  and  in 
whoie  department  the  care  of  this  metropolis  is,  and  by  whde 
order  the  fire- works  were  exhibited,  for  the  conveniency  of  him- 
ielf  and  friends,  his  excellency  would  not  pe^t  the  populace  to 
pais ;  and  this  being  the  principal  thoroughfare  firom  the  Plau  dt 
Ijouis  XK.f  where  the  fire-works  were  exhibited,  to  the  Boule- 
vards, there  was  only  the  middle  ftreet  free  for  the  foot  paf- 

fengers. 

««  The  aft<yny<htng  multitude,  that  had  crowded  to  fee  the  fire- 
works, being  feized  with  a  panic,  upon  finding  a  hurry  and  con- 
fufion,  for  which  the  greater  part  of  them  were  unable  to  account, 
endeavoured  to  efcape  through  this  narrow  ilrcct ;  which  they 
foon  jammed  up  in  fiich  a  manner  as  to  make  it  impaffable.  The 
confiifion  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  one  trampled  over  an- 
other, till  the  people  lay  one  upon  another  in  heaps ;  thofe,  who 
were  undcrmoft,  ftabbcd  thofe  who  lay  above  them,  in  order  to 
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diiengage  themielves.  The  pickpockets  and  robbers  availed  them* 
(elves  of  the  confufion ;  and  many  ladies  had  their  ear-rings  torn 
out  of  their  ears.  A  fcaifold,  ereded  near  the  palace  of  Bourbon^ 
broke  dovvn  with  the  over-weight  of  the  fpe<^tois,  who  all  fell 
into  the  river.  There  have  been  already  taken  up  above  a  hun- 
dred  drowned  at  St.  Cloud,  but  many  bodies  have  been  driven 
beyond  that  place.  The  carnage  was  dreadful.  It  is  computed 
that  not  leis  than  three  thoufand  are  either  killed*  wounded^  or 
rendered  cripples  during  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

"  The  huniani^  of  the  new-married  pair*  on  this  melandioly 
occaiion*  cannot  be  flifficiently  applauded.  The  dauphin,  in  the 
firft  tranfports  of  his  grief,  gave  all  the  money  allotted  for  his 
month's  expences>  toward  the  relief  of  the  fufFerers ;  atid  in  thb 
ad  of  generofity  he  was  followed  by  the  dauphineis,  whole  mind 
was  {o  deeply  imprefled*  with  the  relation  of  what  had  happened, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  ihe  could  be  kept  from  fainting.  His 
majefly  was  alfb  greatly  afieded*  and  iffiied  orders*  that  no  expencc 
might  be  ipared  to  fuccour  and  affift  the  miierable.  In  fliort* 
fuch  a  fcene  of  real  dr&x^is  never  before  preiented  itfelf*  and  it  is 
thought  it  will  be  a  means  of  utterly  aboliihing  that  kind  of  enter- 
tainment for  the  future. 

''The  number  of  the  dead,  fo  far  as  the  bodies  that  were 
drowned  have  been  recovered,  appears  by  the  lateft  and  beft 
accounts  to  have  been  in  all  feven  hundred  and  twelve.  Among 
which  were  four  monks,  two  abbes,  and  twenty-two  perfons  of 
condition.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  Englifh  among 
the  number. 

''  His  mod:  chriflian  msyefty  has  ordered  100,000  livres  to  be 
expended,  toward  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  peribns,  who  were 
hurt,  or  have  lod:  their  relations,  in  the  confufion  on  the  night  of 
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the  citj  fire-^works.     The  dauphinefs  and  the  meidames  have  alio 
contributed/** 

What  can  be  fiiid  to  fix  this  deep  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  that 
the  terrible  example  may  warn  nations  and  governments  againft 
follies  fo  deftru^Hve ;  and  that  it  may  become  an  everlafting 
beacon  to  futurity ! 

The  mifcry  of  the  fcene  was  beyond  the  power  of  defcription. 
An  Englilhmanj  who  was  prefent^  has  informed  me  that  the  heart- 
rending cries,  from  relations,  brothers,  iifters,  fathers,  mothers,  and 
wives,  who  came  to  ieek  the  dead,  and  who  were  kept  off  by 
ibldiers  ftationed  for  that  purpoie,  were  too  piercing  to  be  endured: 
he  was  oUiged  to  hurry  away. 

My  wife's  father  was  among  the  crowd,  and  in  danger  of  being 
one  of  the  vi^ms :  fortunately,  he  was  young,  ftrong  of  limb, 
and  iagacious.  The  moving  multitude  was  a  iblid  body  ;  and  he, 
as  a  kind  of.  particle,  was  wedged  in  and  carried  along,  treading 
as  he  went  upon  the  dying  and  the  dead.  He  that  (hould  happen 
to  iink  down  muft  never  riie  again :  and  there  were  hewn  ilones 
brought  for  building,  vf  hich  occafionally  made  vacant  places,  and 
over  which  many  miferable  wretches  ftumbl^  their  laft. 

If  is  another  moft  remarkable  incident  that,  on  this  dreadful 
day,  not  only  the  fire-works,  by  their  defcent,  occafioned  the 
havoc  defcribed,  but  an  accident,  conunon  as  we  have  feen  to  fuch 
exhibitions,  when  eager,  thoughtleis,  and  ignorant  multitudes 
ailemble,  was  on  this  occafion  unufiially  fatal.  The  Bourbon 
palace,  or  Palais  du  Corps  Legtflatif,  is  oppofite  la  Place  de  la  On- 
corde,  where  the  chief  mifchief  happened ;  but  wholly  diftind 


*  Dodflej^s  Annual  R^ifter  for  1770,  p.  113. 
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fix>m  It,  being  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.  At  this  palace,  we 
find,  a  fcaffold  broke  down,  and  plunged  fuch.  numbers  into  the 
riyer,  that  above  a  hundred  dead  bodies  were  taken  up,  being 
caught  by  the  nets  of  Sl  Claud.  Thefe  nets  are  only  down  during 
night ;  oonfeqnently,  what  the  number  was  that  pafled,  down  the 
ilream,  it  is  irapoffible  to  tell. 

From  the  defcription  of  the  place  it  is  evident  the  new  buildings, 
that  now  decorate  la  Place  de  Id  Concorde,  were  not  then  crcdcd. 
Three  narrow  ilreets  are  deicrU^ed;  whereas  that  now  in  the 
centre  of  the  fquare  is  held  to  be  the  fined  and  moft  fpacious 
ftreet  in  Paris.  La  Rue  des  Champs  Ely/ees,  to  the  weft,  b  alfo 
wide. 

What  (hall  we  fay  to  the  Count  Saint- Florentin,  fecretary  of 
ftate,  and  guardian  of  the  metropolis ;  who,  that  he  and  his  friends 
might  fee  the  fire- works,  would  niot  fufier  the  people  to  pais  ? 
Let  us  iay  nothing :  but  let  us  feel  the  more. 

There  is  Mother  feature  of  the  times,  which  muft  not  be  pafiTed 
unnoticed.  ''  The  presents  of  jewels,  made  by  the  king  and  royal 
family  to  the  dauphinefs^  upon,  her  marriage,  were  valued  at  three 
millions  of  livres  ;"^  and  on  the  miferable  relics  of  the  killed,  on 
the  wounded  and  the  crippled,  publickly  acknowledged  to  be  above 
three  thoufand,  one  thirtieth  of  the  fum  in  prefents  and  jewels 
was  beftowed.  "  The  dauphin,  in  the  firft  tranfports  of  his  grief, 
gave  all  the  money  allotted  for  his  montKs  expencBS\  in  which  a<% 
of  generofity  he  was  followed  by  the  dauphinefs,  whole  mind  was 
fo  deeply  imprefifed  that  (he  could  with  difiiculty  be  kept  frotn 
fainting.     The  king  too  was  greatly  affected." 

The  klng>  the  dauphin,  and  the  dauphinefs  had  all  hearts,  were 

*  Dcxlfley'a  Aaniul  Regtftcr  for  1770) p.. no. 
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all  fufoqpdble  of  human  Ijmpathies.  How  was  the  tale  TamiifaccI^ 
by  what  arts  were  their  ears' abb&d^  by  what  piiadioes  wore  the 
dreadful  feidations  of  iuch  a  mombnt  diverted  fiom  their  prcqper 
channel,  and  £>  treated  as  to  produce  in  them  fuch  an  unwortli  j, 
fuch  a  wseti^dy  fuch  a  degrading  exhibition  of  fenfibili^  ?  What 
dreadful  misfortunes  were  impending,  over  princes  who  were  at 
the  'mercy  of  fndi  advilers ! 

**  The  diftreis  veas  fo  real  that  it  was  thought  it  would.be  the 
means  of  utterly  aboliifaang  that  kind  of  entertainment/*  We 
have  feen  how  ihey  have  been  abolifhed !  We  have  ieen  that^  in 
kis  than  five  months,  three  feftivals  were  held ;  that  fire-vrorks 
were  exhibited  at  them  all ;  and  that  at  each  of  them  feveral  Uvea 
were  bft.  I  prefome  I  do  not  fpeak  in  an  uncharitable  ipirit, 
when  I  hope  that  fuch  feftivab  may  everlaftingly  be  fligmatized 
with  infeuny ! 

There  is  a  habitual  negligence,  in  the  charader  of  the  French^ 
which  ihould  particularly  warn  their  governors  againft  dangerous 
and  raih  experiments. 

'^  The  Pont  Notre  Dame  was  built  in  141 2,  by  permiffion  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Magloire,  who  were  lords  of  the  manor ;  and,  on  the 
25th  of  November  l4Q0f  owing  to  the  culpable  negligence  c^the 
municipal  officers,  the  bridge  fell,  and  four  or  five  hundred  perfbns 
periflied."* 

**  It  was  on  this  bridge  that  the  ecclefiaftical  infantry  of  the 
league  pafied  in  review,  before  the  legate,  June  Sd,  1 500.  Capu* 
chines,  minimes,  cordeliers,  jacobins,  carmelites,  and  feuiUans^ 
with  the  robe  tucked  ihort,  the  cape  down,  armour  on  the  hack, 
the  helmet  on  the  head,  the  nuifket  on  the  fliouider,  and  the 

*  Curi^tis  de  Fmru^  v(d«  ii«  p.  315. 
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fword  by  the  iide^  all  marched^  four  bj  four,  and  the  reverend 
biihop  of  SenBi  at  their  head  with  a  ipGntoon.  The  curates  of 
8u  Jacques  d$  la  Boucherie  and  St.  C6me  performed  the  fun&ions  of 
fergeant-majon.  Some  of  theie  military  men,  without  recoil 
leding  that  their  muikets  were  loaded  with  ball,  thought  proper 
to  falute  the  legate,  and  killed  one  of  Uis  ahnoners  by  his  fide. 
His  eminence,  finding  it  began.  t6  grow  too  hot  at  this  review,  \k^ 
(lowed  his  benedidion  on  them  in  hails,  and  departed."* 

Any  one,  who  will  fearch  the  hiftory  of  France,  may  find  innu* 
merable  examples  of  the  thoughtlef^  unfoiefeeing,  unfbrebodihg 
manner,  in  which  the  people  are  too  much  accuilomed  to  ad. 
Nor  is  there  any-  people  who  are  not  liable  to  numerous  and  fre-^ 
qiient  accidents,  when  they  aflemble  in  multitudes  and  in  con* 
fined  places. 

Difcouraged  as  I  was  in  my  attempts  to  obtain  information  on 
the  tragical  ful^eft  of  this  chapter,  I  ftill  did  not  relini^ifli  all 
hope;  and  therefore  eameftly  requefted  feveral  friends  to  ufe 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  efFed  that  in  which  I  had  failed.  The 
prefent  chapter  was  written  when  at  length  one  of  them  fent  me 
the  following  addition : 

'^  I  can  procure  no  accurate  documents  refpedtng  the  number 
of  people  killed,  at  the  jftte  given  on  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin. 
I  have  ipoken  to  people,  who  were  prefent ;  and  they  all  agree 
that  the  number  was  never  known.  The  number  of  bodies  ex* 
poied  at  La  Madelaine,  on  the  following  morning,  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred :  the  reft  were  fecretly  di/pofed  of,  by  the  order  of 
government.  I  cannot  difcover  that  the  whole  number  was  ever 
eftimated  at  more  than  fifteen  hundred ;  and  that  is  generally 
underftood  as  an  exaggeration." 


*  &•  Foips^  ill.  p.  249. 
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This  is  much  the  fame  account  that  I  have  repeatedly  received^ 
when  I  put  the  iame  queftions.  The  felf-deftrudive  principles, 
and  their  pernicious  efieds  on  the  people,  of  a  government  that 
keeps  fecret  things  which  it  iiippo&s  diihonourable  to  itfelf  will 
form  a  part  of  future  inquiry. 

There  is  another  recolicAion,  which  forces  itfelf  upon  the  mind. 
Let  not  the  fidlen  be  infiilted ;  but^  oh,  let  the  terrible  events  of 
the  pafl  be  an  eternal  memento  to  the  future. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  body  of  Lewis  XVI. ^  the  miferable 
vidim  of  revenge^  infani^,  and  fadion,  was  buried  at  the  church 
where  the  two  hundred^  that  portion  of  the  multitude  trampled 
to  death  at  his  wedding,  were  escpofed.  After  depriving  him  of 
life,  this  was  but  petty  vengeance ;  and  yet  the  feeling»  perhaps  of 
the  majority  might  be  gratified,  and  exult  more  in  this  incident 
than  in  any  of  his  fufiferings  while  alive :  nay  OHght  even,  in  tfaoie 
who  were  averfe  to  the  crime  of  murdering'him,  be  confidered  as 
a  juft  inffamce  of  retribution.  Many  who  had  furvived,  but  with 
the  lofs  of  health,  or  maimed  in  limb,  many  who  had  been  robbed 
of  near  relations,  or  dear  friends,  and  flill  many  thoufands  more, 
who  had  witnefiTed  the  fcene  of  unexampled  diftrefs,  might  all 
unite^  might  fympathize  in  feeling,  and,  blinded  by  paffion,  might 
iay  it  is  but  jufl.  It  was  a  dreadful  aera :  the  crimes  of  generations, 
rather  committed  by  a  fucceffion  of  the  men»  who,  by  the  acci« 
dent  of  birth  or  the  obtrufivenefs  of  daring,  forced  themfelves  upon 
princes  than  by  the  princes  themfelves,  were  all  heaped  upon  a 
fingle  monarch.  Nations  and  governments  are  but  children :  the 
times  are  numberlefs  that  a  leilcm  mufl  be  repeated,  befcMre  it  can 
be  underflood. 
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CHAPTER  L3CX. 
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THE  CAPTUM  OF  TH^  BA8TXI-I-E  W^OLLY  TOROOTT^N,  »UT  THE  ANNX* 
VERSARY  0B3ERVEP  I  THE  PRESENT  F^3T|VAX,  DIFFERENT  FROM  THE 
PRECEDING  :  A  NEW  QUAY  BEGUN  ;  TWELVE  YOUTHS  AND  TWELVE 
MAIDENS  MARrIed:  CONCERT  AND  ILLUMINATION:  COLOURS  DIS- 
TRIBUTED ;  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BONAPARTE  :  CREATION  OF  THE  CORPS 
OF  MAMELUKES  :  THE  CONSULAR  GUARDS  OFFENDED  :  THE  FRENCH 
EASILY  CALLED  FROM  THEIR  OCCUPAT^)NS :  A  DANGEROUS  JOKE  : 
METHOD   OBSERVED    IN    THE   PRESENT    WORK:    DANGER   OF    GIVING 

'  OFFENCE  :  AND  OF  FALSE  CONCLUSIONS  :  THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  CLAS- 
SIFICATION. 

f 

/ 

FBOM  the  otb  of  November^  1801,  to  the  next  I4t\i  of  July, 
1802,  that  is,  from  the  feitival  of  the  acceiOoa  of  Bonaparte 
to  the  enfuing  anniverfaiy  of  the  deftru<9:ion  of  the  Baftille,  there 
were  no  feftivals  given  by  government.  As  a  feftival,  the  fall  c^ 
the  Baftille  jnuft  be  obferved ;  but,  with  refped  to  the  event  it&lf, 
as  a  public  epocba,  it  is  obliterated  from  the  pufa)ie  mind« 
Heavens !  Were  the  joys  of  the  feftival  of  the  confodeivtiQn.  f% 
fleeting  ?  Are  their  labours,  their  drenching,  and  that  dancings  ifo 
ibon  forgotten  ?  I  fear  left  the  exclamations  of  the  forognois  h«4 
ibmething  of  a  right  feeling  in  them,  I  fear  the  French  dmiced 
too  much,  and  thought  too  little* 

Of  the  feftival  of  the  14tb  of  July,  1603,  I  muft  now  give  a 
brief  account.  Days  like  thefe  cannot  pafi  without  affording 
tokens  that  may  inftrud.  There  is  reaibn  to  hope  that  govern- 
ment to  a  certain  degree  was  aware  of  the  mifchief  that  had 
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attended  the  late  feftivals*  Inftead  of  the  follies  and  evils  hy 
which  thej  had  been  branded^  utility  at  length  was  recolle6led. 
On  the  14  th  of  July,  1802,  the  firft  ftone  of  the  new  quay,  to 
embank,  confine,  and  adorn  the  Seine,  was  laid :  it  is  to  be  called 
the  Quay  if  Or/hi ;  that  is,  till  fome  new  event,  or  ibme  new 
caprice,  ihall  cauie  its  name  to  be  changed.  But  for  its  name  no 
matter :  it  was  a  public  work,  and  deferves  to  be  recorded. 

A  popular  aft  of  another  kind  was  projeded ;  but  the  program 
is  Ihort,  and  will  beft  explain  the  modeft  pretentions  made  on  this 
aniiiverfary  of  the  foundation  of  freedom. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  FESTIVAL,  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 

FOURTEENTH  OF  JULY- 

'^  Government  is  defirous  that  morals  and  virtue  ihould  be  par- 
ticularly honoured,  and  publicly  rewarded,  at  this  feftival.  • 

**  On  the  1 4th  of  July,  in  each  of  the  twelve  municipalities  of 
Paris,  a  young  woman  ihall  be  married  to  a  young  man,  chofea 
among  the  youth  who  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  marks  of 
courage. 

"  The  fame  ceremony  ihall  take  place  in  each  of  the  twelve 
^ilrids,  on  the  firil  of  VefuUmiaire  enfuing. 

'^  The  prefeds  and  iub-prefeds  ihall  confult  with  each  munici* 
pality,  to  provide  a  portion  for  the  young  women,  and  to  order  the 
program  of  the  ceremonies,  which  ihall  take  place  on  occaiion  of 
theie  marriages. 

'*  At  Paris,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 4th  of  July,  a  grand  concert 
ihall  be  given  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries.  The  palace  of  the 
government  ihall  be  illuminated ;  as  ihall  the  garden  of  the  Tui- 
leries, and  la  Place  de  la  Coucorde. 

The  Minifier  of  the  Interior, 

Signed  Ch  aptal.*' 

Tbcfc 
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Thcfe  figns  of  peacc^  love,  and  propagation^  however,  wcrifc  not 
all  that  marked  the  day.  A  grand  parade  was  held,  at  which 
colours  were  diflxibuted  by  the  hand  of  Bonaparte ;  who  feldom 
fufFers  one  of  theic  parades  to  pafi  without  beftpwing  fabres,  or 
muiket$>  or  other  implements  of  honour,  and  alas  of  murder ;  and 
who  appears  to  think  no  condefcenfion  too  greats  that  can  endear 
him  to  the  army. 

A  part  of  the  army,  his  pergonal  guard,  it  is  however  faid^  was 
much  ofiended  on  this  day ;  for  it  was  on  this  day  the  corps  of 
Mamelukes,  newly  created^  clothed  in  the  coftume  of  Egypt,  partly 
chofen  from  the  Mamelukes  of  that  country,  and  partly  filled 
up  with  young  Frenchmen^  were  appointed  to  be  of  his  retinue. 
The  heart  burnings  among  the  foldiers  were  reported  to  be  violent ; 
nay  it  was  faid,  perhaps  by  thofe  who  hoped  it,  that  they  were 
dangerous :  but  it  could  not  be  true,  or  danger  is  there  (hort  lived ; 
for  nothing  more  was  publicly  heard  of  their  anger.  When  I  fay 
publicly  I  mean  the  goifip  of  the  Pariiians :  in  this  city  there  is  no 
publicity^  but  that,  of  any  thing  unauthorized  by  government. 

There  is  a  circumftance,  which  I  coniider  as  very  iignificant, 
that  is,  regarding  it  as  a  propeniity  common  to  the  lower  orders 
in  all  nations ;  and  which  proves  how  careful  rulers  fhould  be  not 
to  afford  unnecefiary  pretexts  to  be  idle.  There  was  no  novelty, 
the  drefs  of  the  Mamelukes  excepted,  to  excite  public  curiofity ; 
yet  the  people  fwarmed  abroad  in  multitudes  as  vail  as  on  any 
former  occafion.  ,  In  Paris,  the  flighted  pretence  will  call  them 
from  their  occupations ;  objeds  the  moft  trifling  will  arreft  their 
attention ;  and,  as  mournful  experience  has  taught,  caufes  which 
they  cannot  comprehend  will  impel  them  in  any  dtredion,  and  to 
attempt  at  fbme  times  ads  the  moil  atrocious,  and,  at  others, 
the  mod  fublime.     It  is  a  painful  confequence  that  fublimity 
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itfelf,  not  undetftood,  changes  its  nature,  and  degenerates  into 
atrocity. 

I  obierved  another  trait ;  new  to  me,  and  certainly  but  Utde  in 
the  habits  of  the  people.  A  knot  of  young  men,  fbme  who  by 
their  militaiy  jackets  I  thought  to  be  untrained  confcripts,*  and 
others  men  that  work  on  the  river,  whole  manners  arc  of  the  rudeft 
and  moil:  boifterous  kind,  thele  youths  I  fay  in  a  knot,  at  the  gate 
of  the  Tuileries,  where  the  throng  was  necefTarily  great,  feveral 
times  forced  a  paffiige  for  themielves  backward  and  fiMrward.  I 
feared  at  firft  (bme  plot  had  been  laid,  to  raife  a  popi:dar  commo* 
tion;  but  foon  diicovered  it  was  one  of  thofe  dangerous  jokes 
which  I  ihould  not  have  been  much  iurpriied  at  in  England,  but 
of  which  the  examples  in  France  are  rare. 

The  only  pleafures,  which  the  populace  could  this  day  enjoy, 
were  thofe  of  a  refpite  from  their  daily  labours  and  cares,  and  the 
hilarity  which  multitudes  in  motion  communicate.  The  illumi^ 
nations  were  much  inferior  to  thofe  they  had  fo  lately  ieen;  and 
the  concert,  now  as  before,  could  only  be  heard  l^  a  fmall  portion, 
of  fb  vaft  a  crowd. 

There  is  yet  a  remarkable  feftival,  which  I  witneiTed,  and  intend 
to  defcribe ;  I  mean  the  celebration  of  the  birth-day  of  Bona- 
parte :  but,  as  it  is  intimately  conneded  firfl  with  the  charader  of 
the  man,  next  with  the  flate  of  the  church,  and  lafUy  with  t^ 
manners  of  the  people,  I  fhall  resfenre  it  to  the  opportunity  when 
I  (hall  fuppofe  it  will  beft  exelnjplify  what  I  may  have  faid,  or 
introduce  what  I  (hall  have  to  fay.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  the  reader, 
who  perhaps  is  already  fatigued  with  the  fubjeft  of  fefHvals ;  on 
which  I  fhould  not  fb  long  have  infifted  had  I  not  thought  it 
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rather  a  hiftorical  ^tare^  of  the  goyemment  and  the  people^  than 
a  matter  of  mere  amulement.  Amufement  is  good ;  but  inftra9^ 
tion  is  better :  if  tbej  happen  to  go  together,  they  greatly  inhance 
each  other  s  worth. 

In  writing  the  present  work,  I  pnrfiie  a  method  which  has  not 
often  been  adopted,  in  books  of  travels.  The  form  of  a  journal, 
the  hiflory  of  events  indiicrimin^tely  as  they  pais,  is  almofl  ine- 
vitable, when  it  is  the  hifinry  of  a  toaniitDry  r^dence,  a  (hort  Aay 
at  a  great  number  of  places  ;  and  fuch  I  was  obliged  to  make 
mine,  till  my  arrival  at  Parb.  Here  however  my  intention  was 
to  ftudy  the  place,  and  the  people ;  and  here  fads  have  accumu*- 
iated,  on  a  diverfity  of  fubjetfb,  which  inevitably  clafi  and  arrange 
them(Hves  under  varions  heads.  Had  I  continued  the  form  of  a 
journal,  f  fhould  have  given  a  collei^on  of  remarks  which,  valu- 
able or  not  in  themielves,  could  only  have  been  defultory :  atKl 
mufl  often  have  diftraded  the  attention,  when  they  ought  to  have 
informed  and  filled  the  mind.  I  give  this  explanation,  that  the 
reader  may  at  leaft  know  what  I  intend. 

By  all  that  I  have  hitherto  faid,  my  purpofe  has  been  to  illuftrate 
the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  people ;  and  I  am  now  about  to 
purfue  the  fame  end  ftill  more  intimately  and  minutely.  We 
have  iiccompanied  them  abroad,  in  their  walks  on  the  Boulevards, 
and  in  their  congregated  pafiimes  and  enjoyments : "  we  mufl  now 
attend  on  them  to  their  labours,  their  domeftic  habits,  and  their 
common  ufages ;  in  the  houfe,  the  ilreet,  the  market,  and  the . 
church. 

While  preienting  the  remarks  and  anecdotes  1  have  noted  down, 

and  the  images  which  are  fb  vivid  in  my  recollection,  the  French 

themielves  will  be  often  difpleafed,  will  accufe  me  of  injuftice, 

^nd  perhaps  of  inaccuracy.     For  the  tmth  of  the  fads  I  ihall 

rblate  I  would  cheerfully  anfwer  with  my  honour  and  my  life ; 

but 
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but  not  for  the  juilicc  of  the  indudions,  made  by  myfelf  or  others^ 
Fads  have  always  two  faces :  they  alfo  have  an  infinite  numbo^ 
of  combinati<Mis  with  other  fads ;  and  to  conceive  and  detail  the 
whole  of  their  modifications  is  beyond  the  power  of  man :  he  is 
the  moil:  powerful  who  can  trace  them  in  the  trueft  order,  and  to 
the  greateil:  extent. 

On  the  fubjed  of  manners^  cuftomsi  and  uiages,  the  clalG^ 
under  which  they  may  be  arranged  might  be  multiplied  at  will : 
to  reduce  them  to  their  greateil  iimplicity  would  be,  at  any  time» 
a  moil  difficult  talk ;  requiring  leifure  and  extent  of  labour,  beyotiil 
what  can,  in  the  preient  inflance,  be  beflowed.  Indolence,  in- 
duftry,  cruelty,  compaifion,  order,  ilovenlinefs,  patience,  impctiio- 
iity,  in  fine,  all  the  words  that  charaderize  the  habits  and  paflioiis 
of  man,  might  each  afford  a  title  for  diflertation :  the  moft  cha* 
caderiftic  and  effential  only  can  be  choien ;  and  theie  it  fliall  be 
my  endeavour  to  feled. 
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CHAPTER   LXXI. 

THE  USB  OF   RBCOJLLECTION  :  lOMORANCH  18  CONTENTIOUS :   MISTAKES^ 

EASILY  made:  enoland  characterized  by  chateau-briand, 

AND  BY  MAYER  :  FRENCH  LADIES  RECEIVE  VISITORS  WHEN  IN  THE 
BATH  :  MISSION  OF  Vlkviy  TO  ENGLAND  :  OFFENCE  GIVEN  BY  ENGLISH 
JOURNALS :  LETTERS  OF  FI^VE,  ON  THE  ENGLISH  NATION  :  IMPAR- 
TIAL TRAVELLERS,  DIFFICULT  TO  FIND  :  A  FRENCH  LADY,  IN  LON- 
DON i  AND  HER  ENTHUSIASTIC  HOPES  DISAPPOINTED  :  FRENCHMAN'S 
PICTURE  OF  AN  ENGLISH  CONVERSATION :  QUERIES  ON  LOQUACITY, 
AND    taciturnity:     XIMENES,   FATHER    OF    THE    POETS  I    MUTUAL 

IMPROVEMENTS  DESIRABLE. 

» 

TO  the  man  confcientioully  ddirous  of  giving  faithful  pifhires, 
that  fhall  neither  err  on  the  fide  of  flattery  nor  of  cenfure, 
the  recolledlion  of  the  prejudices  of  nations,  and  of  the  individuals 
who  attempt  to  defcribe  and  charadlerize  nations,  is  never  long 
abient.  This  recoUedion  is  frequently  a  tormentor ;  though  at 
fome  times  it  is  a  warning  voice,  and  at  others  it  fortunately  be- 
comes a  cautious  and  rational  guide. 

In  perfbnal  altercation  this  feldom  happens.  Twenty  years  ago, 
I  remember  a  difpute  I  had  'with  a  Frenchman  of  letters,  who 
aflirmed  that  the  water- works  at  Marls  were  the  moft  wonderfiil 
machinery  on  earth :  this  I  ftrcnuoufly  contefted,  and  from  the 
report  of  others  believe  I  happened  to  be  right ;  but  the  fad  is 
we  were  equally  ignorant  on  the  fubjed. 

Coming  down  la  Rue  Montmartre,  dufing  my  laft  refidence  at 
Paris,  I  faw  a  youth  beating  ibmething  which  I  thought  was  dough 

with 
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with  a  mallet.  This  being  remarkable^  I  looked  round  to  difcover 
for  what  kind  of  paftry  dough  fo  hard  and  tough  could  be  in- 
tended*  and  iaw  a  (hop,  near  where  he  flood,  at  which  meat  pies 
were  fold.  My  immediate  inference  was  that  I  had  undoubtedly 
difcovered  what  I  fought  for,  and  was  gc^ng ;  but  happened  to 
recoiled  that  dough  fb  hard,  intended  for  pies,  and  beaten  upon 
a  flonc  in  the  fbeet,  which  though  high  and  placed  at  a  comer 
mufl  flill  collefl  dirt,  was  altogether  flrange :  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  wait.  It  was  a  pradent  refblution :  in  a  few  minotesi 
the  boy  finifhed  his  work,  and  carried  it  into  a  glaziers*  fhop  at  a 
few  doors  diftance ;  and  this  hard  and  dirty  dough  for  pies  yfzs 
infkantly  changed  into  putty. 

Chateau-Briand^  who  has  gained  a  certain  degree  of  ^celebrity, 
by  a  certain  degree  of  real  talent  in  his  novel  entitled  Attala^  and 
flill  more  by  the  eccentricity  and  caprice  of  his  religious  opinions; 
who  has  affirmed,  in  his  work  on  Chriftianity,  that  God  is  the 
Great  Old  Bachelor  of  the  univerfe ;  Chateau-Brtand,  an  emigrant, 
who  refided  feveral  years  in  England,  where  he  was  treated  with  a 
part  at  leafl  of  that  refpeft  which  is  due  to  the  exiled  and  unfor- 
tunate flranger ;  Chateau-Briattd,  to  charaderize  an  Engliih  audi- 
ence at  a  theatre,  has  inftanced  a  failor  drinking  punch  in  the  pit. 
Were  this  a  fblitary  miflake  it  might  be  forgiven,  even  in  a  man 
of  talent  and  obfervation ;  but  thofe,  who  fhall  read  bis  letters  on 
the  Englifh  nation,  infcrted  in  k  Mercure,  An  X,  will  find  a  mul- 
titude of  fimilar  traits. 

In  one  of  the  journals,  I  read  a  letter,  figned  Mayer^  artjfle  dr^' 

matique  (a  player) ;  in  which  this  profound  obferver,  having  J^^ 

returned  from  England,  full  of  contempt  and  glorious  to  recollect 

he  was  a  Frenchman,  drew  a  pidure  of  the  Engliih  nation  fro^i 

the  barren  heaths  he  had  obferved  on  his  journey  to  Portfmouthi 

from  the  manners  of  proflitutes,  whom  he  had  there  fccn  on  the 

ramparts 


rdoiparti  and  at  the  tbeitrte,  ai!ui  irom  die  behaviour  df  the  iaibrs 
their  companions*  >  .  .. 

In. the  fpxing  of  ia02>  I  received  a  i^ty  polite  note  ibonx  a  lidy 
at  whoie  hoiaie.I  viiit^d^  cornllpbtining  that  I  had  lately  been  guilty 
ot  too  long.abfence^  aod -particitlarly  requefiing  to  iee  me.  The 
friendly  reptoof  deihanded .  an  itnmediate  reply.:  it  waa  too  late 
that  eveningj^  fabt  I  hafiened  early  the  next  morning,  that  I  might 
protre  myielf:>n(A^  guilty  of  ds£re(pe£L 

Her  maid  f  n&rioae^  me  the  lady  wis  in  the  warm-^bath,  but 
that  ike  would  amkiimoe  my  arrivaL  Shic  pcefendy  returned  and 
led  me.io  a  large.  kixi4  of  dpiet^-whera^r  mifheis  ivias.  up  to  the 
chin  in  water.  I  knew  the  manners  of  the  place^  .and  that  cbftcnb 
had  robbed  tim  incident  ofthat  firange  impropriety  M^cfarwOuld 
have  been  dttached  to  it.by;an^£agliih.ilady ;  thati  is,'  urilefiih^ 
happened 'to  be  of  thiat  dslk^of  hi^:faihidn^  which  apes  the 
bddeft  of  what  we  oail  (he  indecencies  of  certain'  foreign  cuftoms. 

I  found  the  lady  had  .fboletking  to  .'communicate,  which  ihe 
confidered'  as  ferious  and  alarming**  A  Fretvchman,  of-  the*  name 
of  Fiew,  Hm  hadhcexs  aflured  had'be^  ient  over  toi&igland,  by 
the  Firench  govemmdnt^  Theffcedom  of  remark,  in  which  the 
Englifh  journals  had  indulged,  on  the  conduA  of  the  Firft  ConiliI> 
had  produced  a  grearcBeA  in  Paris.  This  indeed  I  knew  tabe 
trae. 

The  republican  party  were  anxious  that  the  fame  free  inquiries 
fliould  continue ;  and  their  opponents  :were  equaUy  zealous  to  helV^ 
them  fupprefled.  For  this  purpoie  (he  iaid  Mr.  Fieve  had  been 
dispatched  to  England ;  and  the  means  to  be  employed  were  tbofe 
of  bribery-:  he  was  to  purchaie  the Ulence  of  the  papers  that  had 
given  moft  odence.  She  truly  confidered  fuch  bribeiy  as  one  o( 
the  vicious  arts  by  which  modem  politicians,  of  allparties,  endea^ 
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vour  to  profit  r  and  was  defirous  that  I  ihould  convey  the  intel- 
ligence Ihe  gave  me,  to  the  editors  of  the  Englifh  journals. 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  make  her  underftand,  or  believe, 
that  any  fuch  interference,  on  my  part,  would  be  ineficAual ;  and 
in  my  opinion  contrary  to  that  independence  of  charader,  and 
condud,  which  every  man  ought  to  cheriih*  Should  there  be  any 
editor  difpoied  to  receive  the  bribes  of  France,  which  I  had  a  ifaong 
perfuaiion  there  was  not,  fuch  a  man  would  not  be  deterred  by 
any  remonilrance  of  mine :  and,  with  refpedl.  to  peifonal  inde- 
pendence, it  could  only  have  a  pure  and  abibluteeziftcnce  in  him 
that  ihould  imbibe  and  divulge  true  principles,  yet  (land  wholly 

aloof  from  party. 

It  proved  to  be  true,  however,  that  Mr.  Fih)e  went  at  that  tame 
to  England :  but  I  have  icen  no  iymptom  of  the  influence  of  his 
bribery  over  the  editors  of  newfpapers.  His  ftay  was  fhort ;  and, 
on  his  return,  he  publiflied  letters  on  £«ngland,  and  reflexions  oa 
the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  evident  intention  of 
which  was  to  decry  the  Englifli,  and  the  opinions  which  he  b 
pleafed  to  attribute  ^to^hilofbphy ;  and  to  approve  and  countenance 
all  the  changes,  that  had  happened  and  were  happening  in 
France. 

I  dare  not  venture  to  affii'm  his  zeal  was  infincerd  and  his 
motives  intereflcd ;  though  it  is  publicly  known  that  he  and  Mr. 
ChateaU'Briand  have  both  received  that-  prote<flion  and  employ- 
ment, from  the  French  government^  whi^h  they  both  hare 
courted. 

Of  the  flrange  and  I  am  forry  to  add,  in  the  let^to  of  Mr.  F/M 
the  odious  pervcriion  of  ia6b  no  Englifliman,  who^fe^^^^"^^ ^ 
acquainted  with  them,  can  poflibly  doubt ;  though  R^g*^*  ^' 
doubt  of  any  intentional  deceit.     Shallow  inquiries,  fud^l^^ 

clul 
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cluiions^  and  obftinate  blindneis^  are  qualities  common  to  the 
human  mind,,  when  under  the  inflaence  of  prejudice  and  pailion. 
And  what  prejudice  is  more  rooted  than  the  prejudice  of  habit  ? 
What  paffion  is  more  blind  than  the  felfiihnefs  of  anibition }  How 
.firmly  do  they  convince  thoie,  who  have  taken  them  for  guides, 
that  they  have  a  deeper  iniigfat  into  man,  the  tendency  of  his 
adions,  and  the  very  eiTence  of  his  nature,  than  can  be  attained 
by  the  flow,  calm,  and  accurate  inquirer.  In  fine,  where  h  this 
flow^  calm,  and  accurate  inquirer  to  be  found  ?  The  dull,  un- 
feeling, half-obferving  detailer  does  not  deferve  the  title  of  accu« 
fBtc.  Each  man  afifumes  the  credit  of  being  accurate ;  and  he  that 
is  moft  ftill  is  very  imperfed.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Fievd  himfelf 
ought  to  be  read ;  for,  though  they  contain  more  errors  than  I 
have  time  or  inclination  to  refute,  they  fuggefl:  many  wholefbme 
truths.  It  is  feldom.that  the  wife  do  not  profit  more  by  the  cen- 
fure  of  enemies  than  by  the  coniblation  of  friends.  Cenfure 
excites  inquiry,  which  confolation  attempts  to  ftifle. 

The  fubje6t  of  national  and  individual  prejudice  is  inexhauftible. 
A  French  lady,  of  good  education,  quick  feelings,  and  lively 
fancy,  made  a  journey  to  England.  From  the  piAures  that  had 
been  given  her,  flie  had  imagiried  that  charity,  order,  common 
fenfe,  nay  wifdom  itfelf  were  general  and  univerfal  properties  ;  to 
be  found  in  every  ftrect, .  every  perfbn,  and  every  aft.  She  was 
young,  and  eager  to  fee  the  beautiful  vifions  her  fancy  had 
formed  realized :  flie  had  yet  to  learn  that  charity,  order,  com* 
'  mon  fenfe,  and  every  other  virtue,  is  in  the  bcft  only  compara- 

tive ;  and  that  the  beft  of  men,  and  much  more  of  nations,  abound 
•^  indefcfts. 

^  She  came  to  London,  and  the  firft  family  to  which  (he  was 

JDiU'  addrefled  had  all  the  oppofite  qualities  flie  expeded  to  find.     She 

l32L  lodgid  in  a  fl:reet  that  was  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  the  vaunted 
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douilj  foot  pavement  of  Loadon  was  loaded  with  melted  ihow 
and  ynxitry  mire.  The  £>n  of  the  hoole,  inftead  of  being  the 
gnardian  of  her  honour,  attempted  to  be  her  iedaoer ;  and  not 
with  the  refpedful  and  polite  approncfaes  of  a  Fariiian  homme 
h  bamus  fortumsp  but  the  imchaitized  groflheis  of  looie  defirc. 
The  pericm  with  whom  ihe  had  money  dealings  cheated  her.  A 
hackney  coachman^  finding  fhe  was  a  foreigner,  not  only  demanded 
an  exhorbitant  ^e  but  treated  her  with  infult. 

She  (laid  only  a  week ;  yet  thefe  are  but  a  few  of  the  parti- 
culars, which  (he  recounted  to  me,  of  the  difappointmcnt  and 
chagrin  ihe  felt,  and  the  fatis&dion  with  which  (he  made  ber 
hafty  return.  The  force  and  pleaiantry  of  the  pi&ure  fhe  drew, 
and  her  eameft  defire  that,  as  I  intended  to  defcribe  Paris,  I  ihould 
not  be  guilty  of  fimilar  miftakes.  Were  (bong  proo&  of  acute 
difcemment,  good  fenfe,  and  good  intention. 

In  the  fame  company,  a  French  gentleman  afiferted  that  the 
marking  quality  of  the  Engliih  nation  was  dolnefs.  He  too  bad 
been  a  traveller,  had  vifited  £ngland,  and  gave  the  following  proof 
of  the  troth  of  his  remaric. 

The  Mall  in  St.  Jameses  Park,  faid  he,  is  the  only  walk  io 
London,  for  fidhionable  company— this  ihewed  his  ignorance  of 
the  place.  To  this  vi^lk  I  went,  and  fat  down,  on  one  of  the 
benches,  by  the  fide  of  an  Engliihman.  Being  a  ilranger,  I  ex- 
peded  that  the  per/on  who  was  in  his  own  countiy  would  think 
it  but  common  politenefs  to  addrefs  a  foreigner. 

The  Engliihman  never  opened  his  lips. 

If  he  will  not  fpeak  firfl,  faid  1  to  myfelf,  he  will  at  kaft  ^ 

glad  to  fall  into  converfation  with  me  when  I  begin :  it  will  givc 

him  an  opportunity  to  inftruft  me  in  all  that  is  remarkable  in  this 

great  city;  which,  though  I  think  it  is  the  duUeft  place  I  ever 

faw,  he  no  doubt  admires.     *'  It  is  a  fine  day,  fir,"  iaid  I. 

He 
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He  looked  at  the  {ky,  confidered  a  few  feconds>  and  anfwered — 
*  Yes,  fir/  ^ 

I  fat  another  ten  minutes,  hoping  the  oracle  would  fpeak :  it 
was  dumb !  "  Pray  fir/*  feid  I,  "  .what  is  it  o'clock  ?" 

He  leifiirely  pulled  out  his  watch,  looked  at  it,  took  time  to  con- 
fider  if  it  was  right,  and  anfwered — *  Paft  twelve/ 

Another  filence  eniued:  I  was  quite  vexed,  and  afked  him 
"  which  way  was  the  wind  ?**  . 

He  looked  for  the  fmoke,  and  the  riding  of  the  clouds,  could 
fee  neither,  and  anfwered — '  I  don't  know,  fif/  And  this,  faid 
my  lively  Frenchman,  was  the  whole  of  an  Englifti  conyerfation 
of  about  half  an  hour's  continuance. 

That  the  French  have  an  eafy  and  pleafant  manner  of  falling 
mto  difcouile  is  true ;  that  the  knaviih  and  artful  among  them 
take  advantage  of  this  habit,  and  introduce  themielves  to  ftrangers 
purpofely  to  impofe  upon  them  is  likewife  true ;  as  it  is  that  taci^ 
tumity  has  increaied  iince  the  revolution ;  and  that  I  have  fre* 
quently  fet  by  the  fide  of  Frenchmen;  without  either  party  having 
any  apparent  wi(h  to  break  filence. 

To  fall  into  familiar  difcourfe,  widi  a  perfbn  to  whom  you  are 
wholly  unknown,  is  not  thought  a  mark  of  pertnefs,  and  ill: 
breeding,  in  France,  as  it  is  in  England ;  but  I  am  far  from  certain 
that  it  never  will  be  fb  thought.  If  two  flrangers>  feated  by 
accident  on  the  fame  bench,  have  no  common  thoughts,  habits^ 
and  fympathies,  or  rione  with  which  they  are  yet  acquainted,  to . 
begin  a  converfation  is  at  leafl  aukward,  and  embarraffing^ 

The  French  gentleman  told  a  llory  which  he  knew*  would 
make  his  countrymen  imile ;  for  it  flattered  his  and  their  preju* 
dices:  but  the  queflions  he  put  dieferved  the  very  anfwers  he 
received*  If  he  defired  information,  why  did  he  not  aik  for  it ; 
and  explain*of  what  kind  ?  Woul4  it  not  have  been  an  unman-^ 
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nerly  prcfumption,  in  anj  one^  to  have  told  him  that  St  Paul's 
was  built  by  Sir  Chriftophcr  Wren ;  that  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
chofen  once  a  year ;  and  that,  if  his  Majefty  ihould  die>  the  Prince 
of  Wales  would  afcend  the  throne  ?  This  would  have  been  the 
kind  of  intelligence,  likely  to  be  obtruded  in  a  profufion  of  words 
upon  a  ftranger,  by  thofe  Parifians  who  are  merely  babblers ;  and 
who  prefuppoie  great  ignorance  in  the  peribns  to  whom  they  com- 
municate their  knowledge.  This  would  be  impertinence  and  ill 
breeding  beyond  all  difputCi  if  it  were  not  for  that  evident  inten- 
tion to  oblige  with  which  it  is  delivered.  When  a  Frenchman 
can  give  information,  his  inunediate  readinefs  to  give  it  is  exceed- 
ingly agreeable ;  and  when,  as  is  moft  frequently  the  cafe,  he  only 
prattks,  he  prattles  with  good  humour,  and  fhould  therefore  be 
pardoned.  He  fhould  however  be  cautious  in  accufing  thofe  who 
reipcdfully  forbear  to  take  the  fame  freedom. 

A  writer,  in  one  of  the  journals,  praifed  ibme  Englifli  cufbros; 
and  was  ibon  anfwered  by  an  author  who  pompoully  iigns  him- 
fc\{  Ximenes,  doyen  des  poetes :  that  is,  &ther,  as  wc  (hould  fay,  or 
oldeft  of  the  living  poets.  What>  demanded  this  fage  in  the 
tone  of  exultation,  muft  we  go  to  London  to  leara  the  favotr 
vivre  f  Remembering  that  he  was  a  poet,  nay  the  father  of  the 
poets,  it  might  be  lamented  that  he  ihould  have  lived  ib  long  and 
learned  ib  little.  Did  he  not  know  that  each  country  has  its 
favotr  vivre  P  Was  he  quite  certain  that  the  Jiruoir  vivre  of  France 
is  the  beil,  the  wiieil,  the  moft  conducive  to  human  happintfs? 
Is  the /avoir  vivre  any  where  well  underilood  ?  Has  it  not  every 
where  a  large  mixture  of  vice  and  folly  ? 

I  owA  I  am  glad  to  meet  ilrangers,  with  whom  I  can  readily 

fall  into  converfation ;  but  it  muil  likewife  be  owned  that,  to 

thofe  who  have  any  delicacy  of  feeling,  it  is  a  thing  of  (omt 

difficulty.    It  requires,  not  only  amenity  of  manners,  but,  that  the 

minds 
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minds  of  both  parties  fliould  be  free  from  other  trains  of  thinking ; 
which  perhaps  might  more  ufefully  and  more  happily  employ  their 
attention.  In  EngliCh  taciturnity  there  is  often  too  much  pride ; 
and  in  French  prattle  there  is  no  leis  levity.  Inflead  of  contempt, 
reproach,  and  endeavours  to  depreciate,  let  them  ftudy  to  profit 
by  their  mutual  miflakes,  while  they  admire  and  imitate  their 
mutual  virtues. 
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d£f£ct8  charact£riz£  nations  :  to  am£no  error  it  must  be  no- 
ticed :  prid£  and  vanity  have  the  same  origin  :  the  mistakes 
with  which  vanity  is  connected  :  men  acting  in  a  boot  au 
shameless:  prejudice  op  national  writers:  all  nations  of- 
fended BY  THE  VANITY  OF  THE  FRENCH  :  A  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  BOM- 
BASTIC FROM  SAINT  FOIX  :  FRENCH  COURTIERS  DESCRIBED:  INCOK- 
STANCY  THE  ENEMY  TO  PERFECTION  :  MISTAKE  OF  THE  FRENCH  IN 
GIVING  UNDUE  PRAISE. 

I  HAVE  before  obferved,  that  the  things  which  difiinguiih 
nations  from  each  other  are  chiefly^  or  rather  entirely,  their 
defedls ;  it  cannot  therefore  excite  wonder  that,  while  I  recom- 
mend amgiity,  I  am  obliged  to  piiriiie  the  tafk  of  detedUng  enor. 
To  feek  to  flander  nations  would  be  equally  odious  and  inii- 
chievous ;  but  to  excite  them  to  corred  errors,  by  clearly  and 
forcibly  exhibiting  their  confequences,  is  a  duty  from  which  no 
trae  philanthropic  will  ever  fhrink.  To  make  a  trade  o(  fenti- 
ment  is  bafe ;  and  an  affedation  of  it  is  either  cunning  or  a  per- 
verted habit  of  the  mind.  Error  was  the  Augean  ftable,  which 
Hercules  did  not  difdain  to  fweep. 

In  all  our  habits  and  in  all  our  anions,  there  is  a  large  mixture 
of  good  and  ill :  each  of  our  individual  habits  pervade  and  in&X' 
cnce  the  reft ;  and  there  have  been  moments  in  which  I  h^^^ 
imagined  our  virtues,  and  our  vices,  are  claiTed ;  and  that  each 
clafs  has  its  leader,  which  predominates,  tempers,  and  cotntmnc 

the  remainder. 
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Many  qualities/  which  are  often  fuppofed  to  be  oppoilte,  are  in 
their  origin  the  fame. .  The  lilence,  referve>  and  apparent  coldneis 
of  an  Engliihnian  are  modifications  of  the  pailion  we  call  pride : 
the  loquacity  and  parade  of  the  French  are  tokens  of  their  vanity : 
that  i$,  pride  and  vanity  are  the  different  modes  in  which  the  two 
nations  exprefs  one  feeling;  the  high  opinion  each  has  of  itfelf. 

As  France  is  the  fubjeft,  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation,  and 
a  part  of  its  confequences,  will  form  the  queflion  I  have  next  to 
confider. 

I  will  not  affirm  that  the  different  qualities  I  fhall  have  to  enu- 
merate,  under  this  clafs,  are  all  derived  from  vanity ;  but  they 
certainly  are  all  mbdified  by,  and  intimately  cocnpounded  with, 
this  one  evil  habit.  It  is  a  feature  in  the  human  mind  highly 
dcfcrving  of  attentive  obfervatipn*  for  it  is  highly  deicrving  of 
abhorrence,  that  men  will  fay  and  do  thofe  things,  colledively, 
which  no  one  individual  would  dare  to  avow. 

This  pradice  extends  itfelf;  a  fingle  perfon  will  fpeak  and  a&,  in 
the  plural  with  a  degree  of  oflentation,  dogmatifin,  and  ef&ontery, 
which  would  be  ludicrous,  were  he  only  ading  for  or  fpeaking  of 
himfelf.  As  a  member  of  fbme  fociety,  even  when  that  fbciety 
is^  but  imaginary^  his  tone  is  fblemn,  his  decifions  are  indifputable, 
and  he  becomes  inflated  by  the  coUefiive  importance  of  the  corps, 
in  whofe  name  he  utters  his  oracles.  While  combating  under 
the  Olympian  iEgis,  we,  he  believes  himfelf  invulnerable. 

Petty  examples  of  this  offence  are  too  numerous  not  to  be 
remembered,  by  every  man  of  common  obfervation ;  but  it  is  not 
thefe  into  which  I  would  now  inquire :  it  is  the  mafler  vice  of  its 
kind,  it  is  exclufive  national  preference,  I  would  examine ;  that 
vice  to  which  men  ought  with  confcientious  magnanimity  to 
attend ;  that  vice  which  is  rooted  and  pernicious  becaufe  every 
man  encourages  his  neighbour  in  its  pradice^  and  becaufe  no 
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man  dares  firmly  and  entirely  to  counterad  it^  in  conicquence  of 
the  dreadful  penalty  annexed;  whicb  is  nothing  left  than  the  danger 
of  exciting  the  miftruft^  if  not  the  hatred,  of  hb  whole  natioa. 
Foreigners  therefore  only  dare  tell  the  plain  truth;  and  thej 
tremble  at  eveiy  ftep,  left*  the  people  who  ought  to  liften,  inftcad 
of  deriving  benefit,  (hould  find  their  anger  inflamed,  thor  animo- 
fity  confirmed,  and  the  inveteracy  of  ill  habits  increaied* 

It  is  a  too  general  pradice  of  writers,  when  they  {peak  of  the 
country  that  gave  them  birth,  inftead  of  an  honeft  and  manly  in- 
veftigation  of  fads,  to  inflame  their  imaginaticms,  and  to  write 
gro/s  flattery  and  pernicious  fidfehood.  It  is  their  misfortune  to 
be  firequently  indtpable  of  calm  and  diicriminating  refearch :  they 
are  too  imperioufly  hurried  away,  by  the  aflbciations  to  which 
from  childhood  they  have  been  accuftomed. 

Thus,  in  the  fine  arts,  the  French  will  not  allow  any  modem 
people,  the  Italians  excepted,  to  be  ^med ;  and  in  the  higheft  of 
thofe  arts,  poetry,  particularly  the  drama,  they  claim  exciuilve 
ibvereignty.  The  Italians  are  treated  as  buflbons ;  the  Germans 
and  Englifli  as  barbarians ;  they  do  not  examine,  they  deride  and 
defpiie. 

By  this  condud  every  nation  feels  itielf  infulted ;  for,  of  all  the 
fine  arts,  poetry  is  the  moft  generally  fafcinating  ;  and,  of  all  tbe 
fpecies  of  poetry,  the  fafcination  of  the  drama  is  the  grcatcft.  An 
Engliihman,  <^  liberal  education,  cannot  have  his  feelings  more 
aggravatingly  oflfended  than  to  be  told  of  the  mon/iruojities  ot 
Shakefpear.*  Yet  this  phraie  every  ignorant  icribbler,  without 
underftanding  a  word  of  Engliih,  will  apply,  whenever  Shakcipcaf 
is  named,  to  that  immortal,  that  greateft  of  poets. 

Equal  oftentation,  with  fcarcely  left  arrogance,  is  common  to 
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them  when  they  {fcak  of  planting,  iculpture,  and  the  other  fine  arts. 
Saint  Foix  was  a  popular  writer,  and  a  man  of  no  fmall  degree 
of  acumen,  and  merit :  a  Frenchman,  agreeing  with  him  in  opi- 
nion, would  hold  his  authority  to  be  infallible.  Speaking  of  the 
Louvre,  the  following  is  the  ftyle  and  tone  he  afiumes,  after 
having  related,  with  becoming  indignation,  that  the  court  of  the 
Louvre  had  been  encumbered  by  a  houie  built  by  fome  one  who 
obtained  authority  from  people  in  power  to  commit  this  public 
nuifance. 

"  *  Deputs  quon  a  exhume  ce  tnagn^ue  Palais,  Ji  hng-temps  mfe* 
veli  dans  rouhli  le  plus  honUux  a  la  nation^  Farts,  la  province,  les 
etrangers,  torn  les  peuples  du  mmde,  et  moi-mime,  nous  pouvons  ad-- 
tnirerfans  ohftacles  le  plus  heau  morceau  ^ architeSbire  qui  exiftejiir 
la  terre,  la  gloire  du  genie  Frangois,  le  thnoin  anthentique  de  fajiipe* 

•  

riorite  en  ce  genre  fur  tous  les  architeSles  de  la  Grece  et  de  Rome,Jur 
tous  ks peuples  de  T Europe.  Monument  qui  puhliera  dune  voix  plus 
eclatante  que  toutes  les  trompettes  de  la  renommee,  quil  neji  aucun 
fuhlime  dans  les  arts,  comme  dans  les  lettres,  ok  Tejprit  du  Frangois  ne 
puiffe  atteindrs,  quand/on  volferafoutenu  par  le  gotit  du  grand,  dans 
le  prince  et  dansfon  miniftre.  Oui,  les  hommes  a  talens  de  notre  nation 
I emporteront  fur  ceux  de  toutes  les  autres,  quand  ilsferont  encourages, 
moins  par  ks  ricqmpenfes  de  leur  fowverain,  aujourd huiji  repandues, 
que  parfes  eloges  rares  et  donnes  aufeul  merit e.  lis  excelleront,  quand 
ils  ne feront  plus  juges  par  cettefoule  de  petit s- malt  res,  qui  inondent  la 
cour  et  la  ville,  et  dont  fimpertinence  et  taudace,  files  de  T Ignorance 
et  de  TOi/wet^,  augment ent  tous  les  jours  le  nombre.  Hommes  vils  et 
m^rifables,  paitris  defaux  goUt  et  de  prifomption\  fans  itude  et  par 
conjequent  fans  principes,  fans  lumieres,  fans  idees  de  grandeur  et  de 
nohleffe ;  ferviles  efclaves  de  la  mode  et  defesfutiles  prijuges ;  chez  qui 


♦  Vol.  ill.  p.  203. 
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la  ffpuveaute  des  bijoux,  f  arrangement  de  la  coiffure^  la  bigamire  k 
t  hahilkmtnt  ttennent  lieu  dejprit^  defens,  de  rcifon ;  qui  danitent  k 
ton  a  ces  bonna  compe^iesji  vantees,  etji  heureu/ement  parvenues  oh 
point  deflimer  ces  poupees,  parlantes,  et  de  louer  en  eUes  jufquaux 
boucles  de  leursfouliersr^ 

This  rhapibdy  is  truly  charaderiftic.  Of  that  trifling  tribci  who 
fo  long  gave  the  fafhion  in  France,  and  were  the  arbiters  of  that 
national  tafte  which  they  perverted,  who  has  written  with  greater 
bltterncfs,  or  charaderized  the  follies  and  depravities  in  the  arts,  of 
which  they  were  the  pretended  patrons,  with  more  truth  than  the 
author  of  what  is  here  tranilated  ?  Yet,  of  the  fuperiority  of  France, 
who  can  aiTert  with  more  felf-fufliciency,  or  dilate  with  greater 
pomp  ?  For  the  fake  of  veracity,  the  tranflation  below  b  nearly 


<<  *  Since  the  court  of  thi9  magnificent  palace  has  been  cleared,  long  as  it  was  boned 
in  forgctfulnefs  the  moft  (hameful  to  the  nation,  Paris,  the  provinces,  fordgoers,  aU 
natiens  of  the  earth,  and  /  mj/?^  can  now  admire  the  moft  beautiful  piece  of  archi- 
tcAure  exifttng  on  the  earth,  the  glory  of  the  genius  of  France,  the  authentic  proof 
of  her  fuperiority,  in  this  kind,  over  all  the  architefts  of  Greece  smd  Rome,  om  aD 
the  nations  of  Europe.  A  monument  which  declares,  %vkb  a  voUe  more  pomerfidthm 
all  the  trumpets  of  fame ^  that  in  the  arts,  as  ia  literature,  there  is  nothing  fublime  of 
which  the  genius  of  the  French  is  not  capable,  when  its  fbaring  is  ftiftained  by  a  lote 
of  the  grand,  in  the  monarch  and  in  lus  mihifter.  Tes ;  die  men  of  talents,  in  our 
nation,  will  gain  the  afcendency  over  aU  others,  when  they  (hall  be  encoonged  les 
by  the  rewards  of  their  fovcrdgn,  now  fo  freely  beftowed,  than  by  his  praifey  wiucn 
is  rare  and  given  only  to  merit.  They  will  excel,  when  they  fhall  no  longer  be  jo^<^ 
by  that  tribe  of  triflers,  who  inundate  court  and  city,  and  whofe  numbers  are  dauT 
increafed  by  Impertinence  and  Self-fufficiency,  which  are  the  daughters  of  Igooraoce 
and  Idknefs.  Vile  and  contemptiUe  beings ;  inflated  by  falfe  tafte,  and  prcTuinp- 
tion;  without  learning,  conftquently  without  A:ienee,  without  information;  ^^ 
no  feeling  of  the  great  and  the  noble ;  thellaves  of  fafhion  and  its  filly  ferrile  pre- 
judices ;  among  whom  the  novelty  of  a  toy,  the  fafhion  of  a  head-drefs,  and  tbc 
capricious  cut  of  a  coat  are  the  fubftitutes  of  mind,  fenfe,  and  reafon ;  who  give  tne 
ton  to  the  fafhionable  world,  fo  vaunted,  and  fo  ineffably  capable  of  efteemiog  di^c 

fpeaking  puppets,  and  praifing  them  even  to  their  fhoe-bucklet.'' 
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as  literal  as  tranilation  tvould  allow.  The  architedure  here  fo 
immoderately  praifed  is  that  of  the  inner  court  of  the  Louvre ; 
which,  as  a  whole,  is  rather  a  pile  of  incongruities  than  the  rival 
of  Greece,  Rome,  and  all  Europe :,  not  becauie  the  French  want 
genius;  as  the  beautiful ^2/^^^^  of  this  building,  by  Perrault,  is  a 
noble  proof;  but  becauie  it  was  ere^ed  at  various  times,,  and  after 
the  discordant  plans  of  various  architeAs. 

No  one,  acquainted  with  French  literature,  will  accufe  this  quo- 
tation of  being  a  fblitary  inftance  of  forgetfulheis,  which  ought 
not  to  be  cited  in  evidence  of  vanity :  the  reader  would  be  quickly 
offended,  were  one  in  a  thouiand  of  the  exifting  proofs  given,  from 
their  early  and  recent  writers;  but  particularly  during  and' even  after 
the  boailed  and  boafting  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  I  do  not  conteft  the 
merit  of  that  age :  but  the  increaie  and  ftability  it  gave  to  an 
erroneous  and  ftrong  national  propeniity,  that  of  felf- adulation,  it 
is  the  peculiar  duty  of  every  fage  that  France  Ihall  produce  to 
counteract.  By  its  own  writers,  the  great  merits  of  the  nation 
are  often  overlooked ;  becauie  they  are  feldom  or  very  imperfefUy 
underilood :  while  the  very  qualities  that  iink  it,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  furrounding  ilates,  are  trumpeted  aloud  as  its  pre-eminent, 
virtues.. 
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CHAPTER    LXXIII. 

tH£  6ELFISHKESS  OP  AMfilTlOK  ;  AND  ITS  DEVASTATING  PROPENSITIES: 
AMBITION  AND  VANITY  IN  M0NARCH8  LESS  DESTRUCTIVE  THAN  IN 
NATIONS :  BENEFITS  OP  KNOWLEDGE :  THE  FRENCH  A  NATION  OF 
EXHIBITORS  :  EXAMPLES  OF  VANITY  :  POSSIBLE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  A 
CANNON  FIRED  BY  A  SUN-BEAM  ;  SCIENTIFIC  PRATE :  A  MATHEMA- 
TICAL FIDDLER :  PHILOSOPHIC  BEGGARS,  AND  SHOE-BLACKS :  JOUR- 
NEYMEN THAT  WORKED  ON  PRINCIPLE  :  AN  ENGLISH  MECHANIC,  AT 
PARIS:  THE  ARCHITECT,  AND  THE  FUMIST :  A  SCIENTIFIC  CORN- 
CUTTER,  WHO  HAD  STUDIED  ANATOMY:  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  PHI- 
LOSOPHER, AND  fortune-teller:  GASCONADES  MOST  PROPER  TO 
THE  FRENCH:  GASTON  DE  FRANCE,  BkOTHER  OF  LEWIS  XHL  A 
STREET  ROBBER  r  ANECDOTE  OF  A  GASCON  AND  COLBERT!  TKE  GAS- 
CON A  THEATRICAL  CHARACTER. 

TS  there  any  thing  more  fatal  to  a  people  than  that  ielfifli  pride, 
in  rulersj  which  liaie  and  odious  flattery  has  glofled  over  with 
the  title  of  noble  ambition  ?  ^'  When  a  monarch  enters  a  city,  it 
is  an  affair  of  ftate :  he  mufl  meditate  on  breaking  down  the  wall, 
that  he  may  enter  through  the  breach,  if  he  cannot  march  in  at 
the  gate  with  fufficient  pomp.  This  public  entry  may  occupy  and 
deprive  him  of  obtruding  cares :  he  may  hold  counfel  on  the  fub- 
jeA  with  his  minifter ;  and  it  may  be  infcribed  in  the  regifby  of 
the  ftate. 

"  Another  affair,  no  lefs  royal  and  fublime,  may  be  that  of 
hoarding  gold  and  filver ;  that  a  part  may  be  thrown  under  the 

ft 

foundation  flones  of  his  palace.     There  is  fomcthing  great  in 
the  burying  of  treafurcs,  to  be  difcovered  in  future  times ;  that, 

after 
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after  having  fearchcd  biftory^  men  may  explain  how  they  happened 
to  be  there. 

''  If  there  be  ftill  an  occupation  more  dignified,  it  is  that  of 
raining  his  neighbours ;  which  he  will  call  virtue,  and  the  world 
will  call  valour."* 

Thefe  were  traits,  given  by  a*  contemporaty,  of  Frederic  I.  of 
Pruifia :  yet  this  was  little  to  what  might  be  faid  of  his  fucceilbr, 
called  THE  GREAT.  When  rulers  have  inordinate  vanity,  they  arc 
the  fi:ourges  of  the  earth :  though  it  ftill  may  be  maintained  that 
this  defed  in  them  is  lefs  injurious  than  the  fame  paffion  when  it 
is  national.  Had  not  the  haughtinefi  of  the  £ngli£b  aqd  the  vanity 
of  the  French  iympathized  with  the  fcdinga  of  their  governors, 
thofe  continued  and  defolating  wars  into  which  they  have  hurried 
never  could  have  exifted.  The  French  are  a  warlike  people  only 
becaufe  of  their  ezceflive  vani^«  If  the  Engliih  are  leis  warlike 
it  is  becaufe  they  are  leis  ign6rant ;  knowledge  is  more  difRiied, 
and  the  common  people  better  foreiee  confequences.  From  the 
diffufion  of  knowledge  only  can  the  extinction  of  wars  be  ex* 
peded. 

It  is  vanity  that  has  rendered  the  French  a  nation  of  exhibitors ; 
a  fad  which  perhaps  has  not  been  fufficiently  remarked,  or  ex- 
plained. When  exhibition  has  become  habitual,  it;s  abfurdities 
pais  unperccived.  Many  proofs  of  this  w^e  given  in  the  fore* 
going  account  of  the  feftivals,  many  were  forgotten,  or  efcaped 
me,  and  many  more  will  occur,  in  other  ol*  their  cufisoms  and 
manners.  Their  mufeums,  public  libraries,,  the  garden  of  plants, 
national  manufadories,  and  other  public  eflabliihments,  are,  to  the 
utmoft  of  the  nation's  power^  converted  into  grand  exhibitions. 
The  utility  of  theft  objcds  is  indubitable,  and  truly  great :  mofl: 
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*  R^exiofu Mora/i/f  fcc.  Amfterdami  17 13. 
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of  them  ought  to  be  as  public  as  poilible ;  and,  as  neither  evil  nor 
good  is  unmixed,  vanity  has  here  the  happieft  of  refults. 

To  aftonifli  the  vulgar  is  one  of  the  ufual  efforts  of  this  paffion. 

Imagine  a  man  ftanding  by  the  fide  of  a  cannon,  or  mortar^ 
charged  with  powder;  without  any  other  perfbn  being  prefcnt: 
he  may  be  leaning  on  it»  and  perhaps  attentively  reading.  In  this 
calm  quiefoent  ftate  of  the  mind,  without  the  approach  of  lighted 
match  or  fentinel  to  give  him  warning,  a  fudden  expldlion  takes 
place.  Should  he  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  who  caa  fore- 
iee  the  degree  of  his  alarm  ? 

Let  us  iuppoie,  inftcad  of  a  man,  a  female,  of  delicate  and  It 
may  be  hyfteric  habits,  and  who  ihall  tell  the  immediate  or  the 
future  coniequences  ? 

I  am  not  inventing:  this  is  no  pidlure  of  the  imagination.  At 
*  the  top  of  the  mount,  befide  the  obelifk,  in  le  Jardm  des  Planus, 
\  is  a  large  mortar,  that  formerly  was  fired  at  noon,  by  concentrating 
the  fun  beams  in  a  burning  glafs.  I  have  read  of  another  cannon, 
in  or  near  Paris,  that  was  daily  fired  by  the  fame  expedient ;  but 
I  forget  at  what  place.  It  might  require  the  powers  of  Newton 
to  difcover  the  pn^rties  of  light ;  but  what  did  it  require  to 
make  fuch  a  ufe  of  fuch  a  difcovery  ? 

To  attempt  to  furpriie,  by  an  afifedation  of  literaiy  and  fcicn- 
tific  acquirement,  is  a  thing  common  in  France  to  multitudes, 
even  among  the  vulgar  and  the  illiterate.  Give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  they  affeA  a  phraieology,  which  I  know  not  better 
how  to  paint  than  by  calling  it  fcientific  prate.  I  heard  thb  w 
often  that  I  remember  various  inilances. 

■ 

Being  at  the  houfe  of  a  friend,  one  evening,  who  had  fent  for  a 
common  fiddler  to  play,  that  his  children  might  dance,  I  took  up 
and  looked  at  the  man  s  violin.     It  was  a  thoughtleis  movement 

of  curiofity ;  and,  feeing  me  immediately  put  it  down  again>  the 

owner 
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owner  thus  addreflcd  mc,  with  a  very  fcrious  air : — •"  Ah,  monjieur, 
javoue  quil  ne  vaut  pas  grande  chofe ;  car  tl  neft  pas  fait  d'apres  les 
principes  mathematiques'''*  I  was  aftonifhed.  ^'  Do  you  underfband 
mathematics  ?"  faid  I.  "  Comme  ^a,^  replied  he :  **yV  n  en  pas  trop 
pourfuit  mes  etudes ^^  Iqueftioned  the  man  further^  and  learned^ 
more  by  his  anfwers  than  his  avowal^  that  he  could  fcarcely  read. 

Going  one  day  through  the  paflage  on  le  Quay  des  Quatres  Na^ 

tions,  I  faw  a  beggar,  remarkable  for  the  tatters  in  his  coat,  addrel^ 

iing  an  old  lady,  who  flood  at  a  ihop ;  and,  as  I  pafled,  heard  him 

ientimentairy  exclaim*—*'  Ah,  madame  !  H  fiy  a  point  de philofophie 

fans  argeJit.^'X 

Standing  on  the  Pont  ^euf,  I  heard  two  decrotteurs,  (hoe-blacks, 
convcrfing.  One  faid  to  the  other — "  Que  Jefuis  malheureux  !  je 
naipasgqgne  Uftms  d' aujourd' huu'  His  neighbour  replied — "  Et 
hen  !  II  fdut  kfe  philafsphe,  il  ne  faut  pas  fe  plaindre''^  Beggars 
and  ihoe-cleaners  can  talk  and  perhaps  pm^iie  as  much  philo-> 
fophy  as  their  iiip^riors. 

Walking  in  les  Champs  Elyfies  b^ind  fome  workmen,  I  heard 
them  converfing  on  their  trade.  They  were  common  journey- 
men, and  no  doubt  as  ignorant  as  fuch  men  are  every  where :  for 
thofe  who  acquire  knowledge  ibon  obtain  better  employment. 
One  of  them  vaunted  to  the  other : — "  OA,  jai  hien  fait  mes 
etudes :  [Such  phrafes  are  here  common-place,  even  among  the 
vulgar]  jefats  man  mStter  i  fond;  je  me  cannais  en  hons principes. ^^ 

*'  lis  font  trh  neceffaires^  au  hons  ouroriers^ 

*  Oh,  fir,  it  b  not  \rortli  much ;  it  is  not  made  on  mathematical  principles. 
f  But  little :  I  have  negleffced  my  ftudies. 
X  Ah,  madam,  there  is  no  philofophy  without  money* 

$  How  unfortunate  I  am !  I  have  not  earned  a  fou.— 'Wellj  one  muft  aft  the  phi- 
lofopher,  and  not  complain* 

VOL.1.  3c  Neceffaires! 
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"  Neceffatres  I  Mais  iJsJbnt  indtfpenfabksy* 

Such  were  the  replies  of  his  companions ;  and  fuch  kind  of 
prate  is  common  among  them.  Barbers,  tailors,  Ihoemakers,  nay 
jhoe  cleaners,  all  have  made  their  iludies;  all  underiland  their 
trade  a  fond  [to  the  very  bottom]  ;  all  work  according  to  prin- 
ciple ;  yet  every  man,  who  is  truly  informed  of  the  ftate  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  well  knows  how  far  behind  the  workmen  in  Eng- 
land the  workmen  are  in  France. 

While  I  was  at  Paris,  a  mathematical  inftrament  maker,  who 
had  long  worked  for  the  late  Mr.  Ramfden,  and  had  performed 
many  things  that  were  highly  finifhed,  and  accurately  made,  came 
to  complain  to  me  that  he  did  not  find  the  employment,  in  P^, 
which  he  expeded ;  and  to  requeii:  I  would  advife  him  how  to 
ad.  My  firil  advice  was  that  he  ihould  return  to  England; 
where  his  excellence  was  known,  and  where  the  reward  of  excel* 
lence  is  {o  much  higher.  I  perceived  his  vanity  aded  upon  him : 
he  wanted  to  aftoniih  the  workmen  in  Paris,  by  exhibiting  fome 
performance  of  his  own ;  and  I  remarked  to  him  that  this  perhaps 
was  not  fo  eafy  as  he  might  fuppoie.  ^'  Oh,  yes,*'  iaid  he,  <'  it  is 
eafy  enough.**  *  No  people,'  anfwered  I,  *  ipeak  more,  or  perhaps 
write  better,  on  the  mechanical  arts,  and  their  rules  and  prin- 
ciples, than  the  French.*  "  Very  true,**  replied  he,  "  they  talk  a 
deal,  and  do  little.  An  Engliihman  does  not  fay  much ;  but  he 
brings  home  his  work  as  well  finifhed  nay  and  better  than  he  pro- 
mifed.** 

A  friend,  who  was  building  a  houfe,  defired  the  archited,  for 
there  is  no  fuch  unfcientific  profeilion  in  France  as  a  n!iafter- 

*  Oh,  I  have  gone  through  my  ftudies :  I  am  mafter  of  my  trade :  I  am  tho- 
roughly verfcd  in  the  beft  principles.— -They  are  very  n^ceffiury  to  good  workmen. — 
Neceflary  ?  They  are  indifpenfable. 

builder. 
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builder^  would  take  fpecial  care  that  the  chimnies  ihould  not 
fmoke.     The  man  looked  at  him  with  furprife. 

"  That,  fir,  is  no  affair  of  mine/* 

*  How!  not  your  affair/ 

*'  No,  certainly,  fir ;  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  xki&fumtfie :  [the  chim- 
ney dodor.] 

This  man,  no  doubt,  had  made  his  ihidies :  his  rank  was  no 
lefs  than  that  of  archited ;  had  any  one  queilioned  or  contra* 
dided  him,  it  ibon  would  have  appeared  how  profound  he  was  in 
principles. 

Dignity  of  phrale  is  not  confined  to  architects,  or  fumifb. 
Whoever  has  lately  pafied  through  the  Louvre  to  the  church  of 
St.  Germain  VAuxerrois,  may  have  feen  an  old  table,  with  a  box 
on  it,  decorated  by  a  painting  of  an  operator,  with  infcriptions 
and  other  ornaments.  The  whole  appearance  is  wretchedly  mean; 
but  not  fb  the  words.  The  owner  of  this  apparatus,  with  which 
his  figure  correfponds,  is  ulually  feated  in  a  cofFee-houfe,  or  cdba-' 
retf  I  forget  which,  diverting  himlelf  with  fmall  talk,  and  the 
game  of  domino.  The  (hop  of  Shakefpear's  apothecary  was  mag- 
nificence itfelf  to  the  apparatus  of  this  fcientific  man ;  yet  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  hand-bill  he  diftributes. 

Place  et  Chit  re  Germain-V  Auxerrois,  p<iff^g^  de  la  Treille,  vis-a-vis 

r entree  du  Billard,  w.  22. 

"  he  Citoyen  Thierrt,  officier  defante,  eleve  et  fuccejfeur  de  feu 
M.  Brocard,  celebre  chirurgiefi  dentifte  defon  terns j  nouvellement  arrive 
^  Paris 9  apres  avoir  parcouru  petidant  dix-huit  ans  divers  depart e- 
mens  de  la  republique,  offrejes  Jervices  et  fes  talens  au  public^  dont  il 
ejpere  meriter  la  conjiance. 

**  Ilfuffit  de  prevenir  le  leSieur  quit  fait  crvec  une  legerete  et  dexte^ 
rite furprenantes  VextraSiion  des  dentes  gatees^  fur  dents ^  racines  et  chi-^ 

3  c  2  cots 
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cots  les  plus  inveteres ;  il  coUrlfe  [cauterize]  et  phmhe  Us  dents  carm, 
lorfquiljuge  apropos  de  lefairct  et  par  cette  fa^e precautiofiy  ilpar- 
vient  h  conferver  ces  fortes  de  dents  plufieurs  anfiees,  fans  craindrt 
une  rechute  douloureufe. 

"  II  fait  geniraUment  tout  ce  qui  concerne  la  toilette  et  rornemenide 
la  houche ;  //  pofe  des  dents  artificielles  qui  imitent  les  naturellesy  la 
tout  a  uH  prix  raifonnable. 

*^  Le  Citqyen  Thierry  fait  de  mhne  avec  heaucoup  defucces  YtxUr- 
pation  des  cors  aux  pieds :  une  experience  acquife  par  lui,  d^envim 
vingt  annees  de  pratique,  fondee  par  principe  de  V  etude  de  ToMtmu^ 
Va  mis  a  mime  de  faire  les  operations  fans  dmleur ;  auffi-tbt  h  per- 
fonne  opSreey  elle  marche  auffi  facilement  comme  f  elk  neut  jamas  eu 
de  cors  aux  pie^s. 

'*  Le  Citoyen  Thierry  fe  tranfporte  en  ville  pour  opirer,  lorfquil 
efi  demands. 

*'  Les  perfonnes  jaloufes  de  conferver  leurs  dents  em  hon  etaty  cmtiu 
celles  qui  font  affiigees  de  cors  aux  pieds,  peuvent  s^honner  avec  k  C 
Thierry,  foit  au  mois  ou  a  VannSe^  le  tout  h  un  prix  raifonnahU.  ^ 
par  cettefage  precaution,  les  perfonnes  jaloufes  de  leur  dentier  It  con- 
Jerveront  en  hon  etat,  et  celles  affiigees  des  cors  aux  pieds  marchcfGfH 
toujours  lihrement.     II  ne  refoit  aucune  lettrefans  itre  affranSt^ 


♦  «  The  Citizen  Thierry,  o£Bccr  of  health,  educated  by  and  fncccffor  to  the  late 
M.  Brocard,  a  celebrated  furgcon^entift  in  his  day,  latdy  arrived  at  Paris,  after 
having  for  the  fpace  of  eighteen  years  travelled  the  various  departments  oftnc 
republic,  offers  his  fervices  and  his  talents  to  the  public,  whofe  confidence  he  hopes 
to  merit.  ' 

"  It  is  fufficient  to  notice  to  the  reader,  that  with  a  lightnefs  and  dexterity  that 
are  furpriilng,  he  performs  the  extraction  of  hollow  teeth,  fide  fangs,  roots,  an 
flumps,  the  mofl  inveterate;  he  cauterizes  and  leads  hollow  teeth,  whfn  hcthm» 
proper  fo  to  do,  and  by  this  fage  precaution  he  attains  the  prefcrving  of  thcic  v^ 
of  teeth  feveral  years  without  fear  of  a  painful  rebpfe. 

<*  He  performs  generally  all  that  appertains  to  the  toilet,  and  the  omamcot 
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I  have  tranflated  In  the  French  idiom^  to  attempt  though  in  vain 
the  full  grandeur  of  the  original ;  and  I  print  this  and  the  following, 
to  which  numbers  might  be  added^  as  proofs  that  the  fame  preten- 
fions  to  fcienCe,  ftudy,  principles^  and  the  jargon  already  quoted, 
prevail  in  their  hand-bills  and  printed  pufis,  as  in  their  converfetion. 
I  muft  however  firft  remark,  that  an  Engliihman  acquainted  with 
the  figure  of  Citizen  Thierry ,  who,  according  to  his  own  account, 
travelled  the  republic  fevcral  years  before  it  exifted,  (hould  he  ima- 
gine this  good  citizen,  having  tranfported  himfelf  into  the  city, 
at  the  toilet  of  a  lady,  there  to  perform  all  that  appertains  to  that 
office,  and  to  the  ornament  of  the  mouth,  would  have  a  moft 
whimfical  fucceflion  of  ideas.  " 

In  defpite  of  the  high  pretenfions  of  Citizen  Thierry^  and  his 
numerous  other  brother  officers  of  health,  who  all  of  them  bill 
the  ftreets  of  Paris,  the  following  is  a  perfon  ftill  mor?  profoundly 
verfcd  in  fcience. 

*' Chamois,  Phyjiclefiy  et  fon  epoufe,  reconnalffant  la  confiance 

dont  h  public  les  honorcy  prcviennent  quils  continuent  toujours  avec 

fucces  de  developper  la  chaine  des  evenemens  heureux  ou  maJheureux 

de  la  vie;  connaijffaiice  precieufe  et  utile  pour  jouir  du  honheur,  ou  re^ 

,  -  -  -    ■  .       . 

the  mouth ;  he  puts  in  artificial  fo  as  to  imitate  natural  teeth  j  all  at  a  reafonable 
price* 

*'  The  citizen  Thierry  likewife  performs  with  much  fucceis  the  extirpation  of 
corns ;  an  experience  acquired  by  him,  in  about  twenty  years  praAice,  founded  on 
principle  from  the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  has  in  like  manner  enabled  him  to  perform 
thefe  operations  without  pain;  which  are  no  fooner  over  than  the  perfon  walks  with 
as  much  eafe  as  if  there  never  had  been  corns  in  the  feet. 

**  The  citizen  Thierry  tranfports  himfelf  into  the  city  when  he  is  demanded. 

^*  Ferfons  jealous  of  preferving  their  teeth  in  good  order,  as  well  as  thofe  affli<£led 
with  corns  in  the  feet,  may  fubfcribe  to  the  citizen  Thierry  by  the  month  or  year, 
all  at  a  reafonable  price ;  and,  by  this  fage  precaution,  perfons  jealous  of  their  fet 
of  teeth,  will  preferve  them  in  good  condition  \  and  thofe  afHi(^ed  with  corns  in 
the  feet,  will  walk  freely.     All  letters  muft  be  poft  paid/' 

poujfer 
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poujfer  les  effets  du  malheur,  par  le  moyen  (Tun  tableau  phyjiquejur 
les  lignes  des  mahts  et  fur  la  phyjionomie.  lis  annoncent  le  papt  k 
prefent  et  Vcroentr^  fott  pour  hirttageSy  tnarlages^  nouvelleSj  perta^ 
prods,  affaires  de/amille,  etc.  lis  ne  latffent  rten  i  defirer,  Ilspof- 
sident  desfecrets  dont  ilsfont  lesfeuls  propriitaires. 

"  lU  demeurent  toujours  rue  Germaiu'r Auxerrois^  n*.  58,  m  1^. 
prh  VApport- Paris,  vis-i-vis  la  rue  des  Lavandth^es,  maifon  du  Per- 
ruquier,  en  face  de  la  Croix-d^Or.  11  eft  vi/lble  tous  les  jours,  chei 
lui,  ou  fi>n  epoufe,  depuis  7  heures  du  matin  jufqu  a  0  dufoir. 

''  Son  nom  eft  fur  la  porte  k  Paris. 

*'  Nota.    Us  donnent  des  Numero  pour  la  Loterie  Nationale!'* 

Coiijurors,  it  is  true,  can  do  ftrange  things :  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  other  men  to  announce  die  pafied  and  the  prefent ;  a  few 
of  the  laughter-exciting  fons  of  Hibcrnia  excepted ;  and,  as  for  tbe 
future,  it  mud  be  left  to  fuch  experiments^!  philofopbers  as  M. 
Chamois  J  and  their  wives  and  grandmothers.  We  however  arc 
well  capable  of  giving  the  French  their  revenge ;  let  them  but 
copy  our  advertifemcnts,  hand-bills,  and  current  pufis,  and  they 
may  learn  as  much,  and  laugh  no  leis. 

In  language,  every  thing  fpoken  of  muft  be  perfed,  or  fomc- 
thing  more  than  perfed :  it  muft  excite  admiration,  if  not  aflo- 

•  "  G&amc»/,  experimental  philofopher,  and  his  fpoufc,  acknowledging  the  confidence 
with  which  the  public  honour  them,  give  notice,  that  they  ftill  fucccfsfiiUy  continnc 
to  develop  the  chain  of  the  events  of  life,  fortunate  or  unfortunate ;  a  precious  kno''- 
kdge,  ufefiil  for  the  enjoyment  of  happinefs,  or  to  repel  the  eflSrfb  of  misfortoB^ 
by  the  means  of  a  phyfical  tablet  of  the  lines  of  the  hands  and  of  the  phyfiogDornf 
They  announce  the  paffed,  the  prefent,  and  the  future ;  be  it  for  inheritaocCf  mar- 
riage, news,  lofs,  lawfuit,  family  affairs,  &c.  They  leave  nothing  more  to  dcfrc. 
They  poffefs  fecrcts  of  which  they  are  the  fole  proprietors 

«« He  is  vifible  every  day,  at  home,  or  his  fpoufe,  from  fevcn  in  the  morning 
till  fix  in  the  evening.     His  name  is  on  the  door. 

**  N.  B,  They  give  numbers  for  the  national  lottery." 

nilhmeDt. 
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niflimeilt.  .  In  execution,  moft  things  are  left  as  chance  Ihall 
guide.  The  work  is  often  begun  in  the  fpirit  defcribed ;  and 
great  ingenuity,  talent,  nay  and  fometimes  genius  are  exerciied : 
yet  the  cafes  are  rare  in  which  the  performance  does  not  ibon  fall 
into  negled,  and  the  work  is  not  left  in  an  unfiniihed,  often  in  a 
deplorable  ftate.  In  this  condition  are  many  of  their  grandeft 
buildings,  as  I  (hall  have  occaiion  to  remark. 

Only  in  a  language  to  which  inflated  metaphors  are  common, 
could  thofe  whimfical  figures  of  fpeech,  incidents,  and  hyperboles, 
called  Gqfcontanaj  have  taken  birth;  If  ^the  following  are  not 
known  to  the  reader,  they  will  at  once  be  proofs  in  point,  and 
excite  a  fmile. 

A  Pariiian  drew  in  the  ftreet  upon  a  Gafcon,  by  whom  he  had 
been  infulted.  The  Gafcon,  calling  a  chimney-fweeper,  and  giv- 
ing him  a  fous,  laid — ^'  Here,  take  this  and  go  to  the  fexton :  tell 
him  to  ring  a  knell,  and  come  for  that  dead  body*' — ^pointing  to 
the  Pariiian.  ^  Lord,iir,*  replied  the  meflenger,  ^  it  feems  to  me 
the  gentleman  is  in  good  health.*-' — "  Very  trae,"  anfwered  the 
Gafcon :  but  did  not  you  hear  him  challenge  me  ?" 

A  Gafcon  vaunted,  that  he  had  carried  a  foreft  in  his  pockets : 
he  had  filled  them  with  acc^ns. 

Another  complained  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  earth,  the 
Almighty  had  forgotten  to  create  his  eftate. 

I  know  not  whether  Pierre  de  VOftal  was  a  Gafcon ;  but  in  the 
ibnnet,  addrefled  by  him  to  Du  Bartas,  and  printed  at  the  head 
of  that  author*s  poem^  he  tells  Du  Bartas  that  his  book  is  larger 
than  the  whole  univerfe.  This  book,  or  poem,  entitled  Com^ 
mentatre  fur  la  Semame  de  la  Creation  du  Monde,  en  fept  Ihres, 
ran  through  thirty  editions  in  £iyc  or  fix  years,  was  tranfiated, 
commentated,  imitated,  and*  every  where  admired,  yet  is  itfelf 
full  of  the  moil  fidiculous  fimilies,  metaphors,  and  gafconades; 

and 
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and  was  well  known  to  the  Engliih  by  a  tranflation,  under  the 
title,  as  I  recoUedj  of  the  Divine  Week.  The  author  tells  us 
that  the  head  b  the  lodging  of  the  mind ;  the  eyes  are  two  (hin- 
ing  glaiTes^  or  two  twin  ftars ;  the  noie  is  the  gutter,  or  the  chim- 
ney ;  the  teeth  are  a  double  paliiadoj  ierving  as  grinders  to  the 
open  jaws ;  the  hands  the  chamber- maids  of  nature,  the  clerks  of 
the  court  to  the  underftanding,  and  the  purveyors  of  the  body; 
and.  the  bones  the  beams,  rafters,  and  pillars  of  this  lod^og  of  fldh. 

By  peribns  uiuicquainted  with  the  holy  allegories  and  cfiuiioDs 
of  that  age,  it  w6uld  be  fuppofed  Du  Bartas  could  Scarcely  be  a- 
ceeded,  in  his  own  ftyle ;  but,  (hould  they  happen  ^o  read  a  poem 
called  "  The  Purple  Ifland,'/  by  Fletcher,  and  fb^nge  to  fay,  ic- 
publifhed  in  the  prefent  age  with  expreifions  of  high  admiration, 
they  will  be  undeceived. 

Du  Bartas  like  wife  wrote  a  iingular  little  poem, .  addrefled  to 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  on  her  public  entry  at  Nerac,  in  which 
three  nymphs  difputed  the  honour  of  giving  welcome  to  her  ma- 
jefty:  the  firft  in  Latin,  the  iecond  in  French,  and  the  third  in 
Gafcon. 

The  prefident  De  Thou  bears  teftimony  that,  though  his  flyk 
was  thus  inflated,  his  manners  were  iunple,  and  his  difcourfe  was 
modeft. 

Inftances  might  be  multiplied  at  pleaiure ;  for  volumes  of  gaf- 
conades,  like  our  jeft  books,  have  been  printed.  The  jcfl  books 
in  France  are  chiefly  filled  with  gafconades,  puns,  or  talcs  not  fit 
to  be  read.  Dulaurc  fays,*  that  the  jefl:  book  entitled  Movm^ 
Fratifais,  fit  only  to  amufe  footmen,  is  attributed  to  Gajloni^ 
France  \  a  man  who,  by  his  political  intrigues  and  want  of  good 
faith,  brought  his  friends  to  the  fcafFold,  efcapcd  himfelf  by  mean- 

*  Curio/itis^  &c.  a**  partly  p.  336, 

nefs, 
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nefs,  was  the  companion  of  proftitutes  and  debauchees^  took  great 
delight  in  trinkets  and  baubles,  and  amufed  himfdf  by  robbing 
on  the  Pont  Neuf.     He  was  the  brother  of  Louis  XIIL* 

The  following  is  a  pleafant  anecdote,  and  perhaps  is  not  very 
current.  .   ■ 

"  Colbert,  beyond  doubt,  was  one  of  the  greateft  minifters 
France  ever  poflcffed.  A  Gafcon  officer,  having  obtained  a  grati- 
fication of  a  hundred  and  fifty  piftoles  from  Louis  XIV,  in  1 680, 
went  in  fearch  of  Colbert,  that  the  fiim  might  be  paid.  The  mi- 
nifter  was  at  dinner  with  three  or  four  nobles ;  and  the  Gafcon, 
without  introdudion,  entered  the  dining-room  with  that  efixoh*^ 
tery  which  the  air  of  L^  Garonne  f  infpires ;  and  with  an  accent 
that  did  not  bely  his  country.  Approaching  the  table,  he  afked 
aloud — ^*  Gentlemen,  with  permiOlon,  pray  which  of  you  is 
Colbert?" 

^  I  am  that  perfon,*  faid  the  minifler:  *  what  is  it  you  require  ?* 

'^  Qh,  no  great  affair,*'  faid  the  other :  a  trifling  order  of  his 
majefty  to  pay  me  five  hundred  crowns." 

Colbert,  who  was  in  a  humour  to  amuie  himfelf,  defired  the 
Gafcon  to  take  a  feat  at  table,  ordered  him  a  cover,  and  promifed 
to  expedite  his  buiinefs  after  dinner. 

The  Gafcon  accepted  the  offer  without  the  leaft  ceremony, 
and  eat  inordinately.  Having  dined,  the  minifler  fent  for  one  of 
his  fccretaries ;  who  took  the  officer  to  the  treafury. 

Here  a  hundred  pifloles  wjere  counted  and  given  him,  on  which 
he  obfervcd  the  fum  was  a  hundred  and  fifty.  "  True,"  replied 
the  fccretary, '"  but  fifty  are  retained  for  your  dinner." 

*  Fifty!*  replied  the  Grafpon;  fifty  pifloles  for  a  dinner!  Where 
I  dine  1  pay  but  twenty  fbus.' 

*  Die*  Hi/loriquey  vol.  iv.  p.  do. 
t  A  river  of  Gafcony. 

VOL.  I.  3D  ''  That 
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"  That  I  can  very  well  believe/*  replied  the  fecretary,  "  but  you 
do  not  dine  with  the  miniiler  Colbert^  and  that  is  the  honour  for 
which  you  mull  pay/'  ,  . 

'  Oh  very  well/  replied  the  Gafcon,  '  fince  that  is  the  cafe  keep 
the  whole:  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to  accept  a  hundred  piftoles: 
I  will  bring  one  of  my  friends  to*morrow^  and  we  will  cat  up  the 
rcmi^inden* 

This  difbourfe  was  reported  to  Colbert^  who  admired  the  gaf- 
conadc,  and  ordered  the  full  iiim  to  the  poof  officer.  In  all  pio« 
bability  this  vras  his  'whole  wealth:  but  Colbert  afterward  did 
him  many  good  offices.  The  ftoiy  was  told  to  Louis  XIV,  and  it 
was  allowed  that  none  but  a  Gafcon  was  capable  of  inch  an  ad."* 

The  Gafcon  is  as  common  a  character  on  the  French  ibge  as 
the  Irifhman  is  on  the  Eoglifh,  but  not  fb  pleaiant't  his  hyperbo- 
lies  are  leis  comic  than  the  unintentional  the  iimple  blunders  of 
the  Hibernian.  One  of  the  lateft  pieces  of  this  kind  is  written  by  a 
living  author  of  celebrity,  Af.  Collin  d* Har/eville ;  and  the  principal 
^ribnage  is  Le  Baron,  de  Croc.  It  affi>rded  me  but  little  amufc- 
menti  nor  did  the  Parifians  themfelves  appear  to  enjoy  it  io  much 
as  its  reputation  led  me  to  ezpe A. 


DUHonnaire  I^hriquedtla  FiUe  de  Pari/,  torn.  iL  p.  777< 
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CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

ft 

^  PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY:  RULES  THAT  COULD  NOT  BE  OBSERVED: 
INFLATION  OF  FRENCH  IDIOMS  :  POMPOUS  AND  FALSE  PRAISE  :  THE 
ELYSIAN  FIELDS  OF  PARIS  ;  AND  THE  SURROUNDING  OBJECTS  :  MONO- 
TONOUS, AND  DESTITUTE  OF  VARIETY :  HUTS,  AND  CABARETS,  IN 
them:  SPORTS,  GAMES,  AND  PLEASURES:  MIXED  COMPANY  BY 
WHICH  THEY  ARE  FREQUENTED':  SCENE  BETWEEN  LEWIS  XlV.  AND 
LE  n6tRE  :  POMPOSITY  OF  THE  MONARCH  EQUALLED  OR  EXCEEDED 
BY  THAT  OF  THE  GARDENER  :  ANTICS  PLAYED  BY  LE  n6tRB  IN  PRE- 
SENCE OF  POPE  INNOCENT  XI» 

fl 

IN  1780,  at  the  grand  convent  of  the  reverend  Auguftin.  friars, 
five  or  fix  individuals  formed  a  philanthropic  fociety :  in  jmi* 
lation  of  a  fimilar  one,  then  exifting,  at  Strafburg.  By  good 
fortune,  it  was  fo  well  regulated  that  it  maintained  or  afiSfted 
more  than  nine  hundred  perfons.  It  was  a  kind  of  fmall  republic, 
in  which  no  diftinftions  of  fuperiority  were  acknowledged. 

In  the  French  phrafg^,  I  am  glad  to  make  honourable  mention 
of  fuch  a  fociety ;  but  I  likewife  notice  it  among  the  inftances  in 
which  founding  words  are  profufely  and  inconfiderately  employed. 

"  Pour  itre  admls  membrede  cette  foctete  il  faut  un  etat  honorable, 
un  penchant  bien  decide  a  la  btetijaifance,  et  une  reputation  intake. ^^* 

Theie  are  defirable  requifites  in  all  men ;  and  certainly  in  the 
members  of  fuch  a  fociety :  b.ut  of  the  ftrid  obiervation  of  the 


*  To  be.  admitted  a  member  of  this  fociety^  an  honour^de  proSsffioni  a  decided 
defire  to  do  good,  and  a  fpotlefs  reputation  are  necefiaiy. 

3  D  2  rule 
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rule  in  any  country,  cfpccially  in  one  where  truth  is  continuallj 
iacrificed  to  civility,  it  is  no  violent  degree  of  fcepticifm  to  doubt 
The  ieverity  of  the  rules  however  did  not  end  with  the  members. 

"  Pour  avoir  part  au  fecours  de  cettefodete  il  faut  itre  domktlii  a 

Parts  depuis  trots  ans,  itre  otrurier^  ou  Itomtne  de  peine,  pauvre,  et 

avoir  une  conduit e  irreprochaible.     Eile  exige  toutes  les  pieces  qui  am- 

Jiatent  ces  differ entes  conditions ;  et  elle  verffie  eUe^mhne^par  les  inform 

ntations  les  plusfevhres^Ji  on  [I'on]  ne  cherche  pas  a  lui  en  impofer!'^ 

The  wifdom  of  this  ieverity  there  is  great  reafbn  to  fufped :  if 
none  but  the  irreproachably  virtuous  are  to  be  relieved,  the  offices 
of  charity  will  be  quickly  performed :  the  fociety  would  not  have 
difcovered  a  iingle  pauper,  worthy  to  receive  its  benefadions :  but, 
as  words  here  coft  little,  they  here  mean  little. 

How  many  inftances  might  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  French 
and  Ejiglilh  nations  are  charaderized  by  the  idioms  of  their  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  reiearch  that  would  be  curious,  and  inftrudi^^ 
were  it  aiflivcly  purfued.  In  England  we  are  contented  to  walk 
the  ftreets :  not  fo  in  France ;  they  cannot  do  lefi  than  /rW 
them,  there. 

"  On  fait  aujourdhui  cruec  queljecurite  on  pent  voyi^er  dans  la 
rues  de  Paris,  pendant  la  nuitJ'\ 

Let  what  will  be  urged  in  its  defence,  a  parade  of  words  is  highly 
prejudicial  to  morals :  it  is  deceit ;  and  in  deceit  there  can  be  w 
iafety. 

» 

•  To  obtain  fuccour  from  the  (bciety,  the  perfon  fuccoured  muft  have  lived  three 
years  in  Paris,  muft  be  a  journeyman,  or  day  labourer,  poor,  and  of  irrcproacbaOK 
condua.  Written  proo6  o£  all  tUs  are  required }  and  the  moft  fevere  examinatioa 
will  take  place,  that  the  fociety  may  not  be  impofed  upon.— Gii^  des  Jseauofi  a 
Vojageurs  i  Paris,  voL  ii.  p.  469.     Paris  1787. 

t  The  prefent  fafety  of  the  ftrects  of  Paris  is  well  known.— Curi^cs  de  Tanh 
ime  partii,  p.  3 1  o.  I  have  tranilated  in  the  Engliih  not  the  French  idiom :  the  htter 
the  text  explains. 
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'  An  officer^  in  Paris,  was  driving  that  public  nuifance  a  cabriolet 
io  carelefsly  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  avoided  running 
over  a  woman.  Inftead  of  meeting  the  disapprobation,  and  re- 
proof, due  to  men  who  fo  trifle  with  the  lives  of  others,  the  fadt 
was  related,  as  I  remember  in  the  journal  called  Je  Puilki/iey  with 
the  moft  pompous  praife.  The  manner  in  which  he  pulled  up  his- 
horfe,  his  preience  of  mind,  his  jumping  oiit  of  the  cabriolet  to 
xonfole  the  woman,  who  was  but  ilightly  hurt,  his  humanity — 
**  enfin  cetoii  iin  vrai  militaire  Francois.''*  Language  itielf  could 
go  no  further. 

In  the  names  given  to  places,  infiiead  of  becoming  more  iimple, 
they  increafe  in  bombaft.  I  have  already  noticed  the  titles  to 
quack  medicines^  the  names  of  the  public  gardens,  and  other  num* 
berlefs  proofs,  which  the  reader  will  in  part  recoUeft.  They  dif- 
dain  fiich  iimple  phrafes  as  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  the  Houie 
of  Commons,  or  the  Houfe  of  Lords;  palaces  they  think  become 
them  better.  Fatah  du  Corps  Ugi/latifr  Palais  du  Tribufiat : 
Falais  du  Sinat.  I  grant  that  fuch  bodies  of  men^  iii[>p6iihg  them 
confcientiouily  to  perform  their  functions,  ought  to  aflemble  in 
places  correfpondent  to  the  dignity  of  their  high  and  ierious 
duties :  but  the  difference  of  idiom  does  not  the  lefs  exift. 

Imitation,  as  it  is  productive  of  much  good,  fb  does  it  alio  pro- 
duce much  evil.  In  England,  we  appear  to  have'  caught  a  part  of 
this  inflated  ftyle,  even  in  proper  names.  We  have  P^radife  Row; 
Park  Place;.  Mount  Pleafant;  and  other  names  which,  given  to 
ftreets  in  a  city,  are  fufficiently  ridiculous :  but  the  ridicule  is  not 
concealed ;  it  lies  on  the  furface ;  no  one  is  mifled,  for  every  one, 
who  looks  and  thinks,  laughs. 

hes  Champs  Ely/as  (the  Elyfian  Fields),  excite  very  difierent 
aflbciations. 


*  In  fbort,  he  was  a  true  French  officer. 

The 
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The  place,  fo  caited  is  adjoining  to,  and  as  a  pidure  forms  a 
whole  Avitb»  /a  Pi^c^  Je  la  Concorde ;  the  magnificence  of  which  I 
have  already  defcribcd*  Le$  Champs  Elyjiis  ^xc  divided  by  the 
fpacious  road,  with  its  two  avenues,  that  leads  to  *  St4  Germain  at 
Lqye.  You  enter  them  by  paffing  between  lofty  pedefltls ;  <m  the 
top  of  which  are  the  ftatoes  of  Ca(b>r  and  Pollux,  bridling  their 
impatieot  flceds*  They  aire  ikirted  on  the  foath  by  the  rirer 
Seine,  and  by  another  ipacious  road,  that  leads  to  Vcrfailles,  with 
its  adjoining  alleys ;  one  of  which,  as  we  have  fcen  in  the  program 
to  the  fcftival  of  the  14  th  of  July,  is  dignified  by  the  tide  oiCom- 
la^Rane.  The  furroundiiig  obje£b  are  moft  of  them  grand ;  and 
the  mais  itfelf,  that  is,  the  trees  contained  in  les  Champs  Ehpa, 
which  form  the  mafs,  correiponds  in  grandeur. 

This  pi^re  however  is  only  true  when  fcen  at  a  diftance ;  for, 

being  in  les  Champs  Elyjees^  and  inquiring  into  the  beauties  and 

defeds  of  the  place,  it  feems  difiicult  to  conceive  how  (o  much 

labour  and  expence  could  have  been  beftowed  upon  a  phn  fo 

barren  in  invention,  fo  deftitute  of  variety ,  and  {o  fatiguing  froQ^ 

its  mcmotony  to  the  eye.     Some  few  open  places  excepted,  fuch  as 

the  fpacious  roads,  le  Carre  de  Marigni,  and  fEtoile,  which  have 

been  already  mentioned,  the  whole  is  covered  with  trees  planted 

in  angles,  and  in  that  formal  manner  that,  turn  to  look  which  ^ay 

you  will,  you  have  eternally  the  fame  objed :  a  naivow  vifla,  m  a 

right  line.     This  line  is  occafionally  broken,  by  here  and  there  a 

forry  building ;  not  any  hermitage,  which,  when  you  enter  it, 

you  find  to  contain  a  neat  parlour,  and  a  dairy  fb  cleanly  that  ftc 

milk  is  doubly  fweet,  but  a  cabaret,  where  is  retailed  the  thm 

beverage  called  la  bonne  bierr^  de  Mars ;  the  brown  ftout  of  P^^^* 

a  wooden  hut  the  habitation  of  a  traiteur,  or  a  reflaurateur,  vvhcrc, 

though  they  can  give  you  little  that  is  good  to  eat,  they  can  fo« 

you  nine-pins,  bowls  without  a  bowling-green^  and  a  iivoodefl 

fbnd, 
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fiand^  upon  which  you  may  pfey  at  chuck-penny.  Here  too  men 
and  boys  beat  laige  balls,  blown  up  with  air,  froni  hand  to  hand  ; 
and  play  at  ground  tennis. 

The  company  is  as  di&ordant  as  the  place*.  Young  and  old, 
well  drefled  aiid  raggedy  clean  and^  dirty^  meet  in  numbers  when 
the  weather  is  'fine:  and,  be  the  coat  new.  or  old,  the  gown  or 
petticroat  white  or  brown,  they  feat  tlicm&lves  on  the  grafs,  or  in 
the  duft,  with  feemingly  equ£^l  indifference ;  or  iaunter  among  the 
trees,  or  fip  tjieir  beverage,  or  foUovf  i;htit  pafiimes,  till  twilight 
warns  them  home.  Through  the  day  till  the  approach  of  evening, 
when  the  earth  is  not  damp;  idle  fellows  are  feen  lying  here  and 
there,  lleeping  on  their  folded  arms ;  or  on  the  back,  with  the  face 
covered  by  the  hat.  Thcfe  are  the  Appearances,  and  thefe  the 
pleafures  of  their  Elysian  Fields  ;  which,  were  a  Parifian  in  a 
foreign  country  and  deprived  of  them  to  defcribe,  how  would  the 
Elyiium  of  the  poet&iink  in  the  companion ! 

This  parade  of  words  influences  the  whole  {yHttm  of  a&ion ; 
and  the  influence  is  fome times  good,  Sometimes  bad. 

No  period  affords  fuch  abundant  proofs,  of  thefe  different  effo6ls, 
as  that  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV. :  and  perhaps  few  men  hive 
exhibited  a  more  pompoufly  pleafant  fcene,  of  this  defcription, 
than  one  which  paffed  between  the  monarch  himielf  and  the 
famous  Le  Notre,  Intendant  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michel,  Controuler  General  of  hb 
Majefty's  buildings,  and  Defigner  of  the  Gardens.  His  titles,  we 
find,  might  almoft  vie  with  thofe  of  his  royal  protedor. 

Few,  who  have  attended  to  the  fubjed,  are  ignorant  of  the 
ftraight  line,  circular  bafons,  cut  trees,  and  formal  fopperies,  exceed- 
ing in  bad  tafte  perhaps  all  other  examples,  and  likewife  exceeding 
all  others  in  abfurd  and  ruinous  expence,  of  which  this  famous 
Le  Notri  was  the  author :  or  at  leafi  which  he,  by  being  employed 

to 
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to  plan  the  gardens  of  Veriailles,  gave  iuch  increafing  fiifluon  to 
that  it  fpread  through  Europe ;  over  a  great  part  of  which  it  is 
ftiU  vifible. 

In  the  progreis  of  the  work,  while  laying  out  thefe  gardens,  he 
prevailed  oo  the  monarch  to  come  and  judge  of  the  diftributioQ 
of  the  parts ;  and  began  by  ihowing  him  the  two  baibns  of  water 
under  the  terrace  of  the  palace,  their  fplendid  decorations,  and 
his  dcfign  for  a  double  aicent  of  fleps. 

.  As  Le  Notre  marked  the  poiition  of  and  defcribed  his  ideal 
beauties,  the  enchanted  king,  at  each  paufe  in  his  progrcisi  ti* 
claimed — "  Le  Noire,  I  grant  you  twenty  thouiand  livrcs." 

This  magnificent  remuneration,  iays  my  French  author,  was  fo 
often  repeated  that  it  vexed  the  worthy  Le  Notre,  whofe  foul  was 
as  diiinterefted  as  that  of  his  royal  roafter  was  generous ;  and,  at 
the  fourth  donation,  he  roundly  interrupted  the  king,  faying- 
**  Your  majefty  ihall  hear  no  more :  I  fliall  ruin  you/'* 

I  fcarccly  can  conceive  any  thing  more  truly  comic,  put  the  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  conduA  out  of  the  queftion,  than  the  fiate  of 
mind  of  thefe  two  men  :  the  king,  who  could  at  every  five  nainutcs 
tell  a  gardener — '*  I  grant  you  twenty  thoufand  livrcs;**  and  the 
gardener,  who  could  reply,  "  You  ihall  hear  no  more  of  nij 
fublime  projeifts :  I  fliall  ruin  your  majefty."  Here  was  exaltation 
of  foul ;  a  monarch's'  magnificence ;  beftowing  the  labour  and 
pain,  and  hunger  and  thirft,  nay  the  health  and  exiftcncc,  of  tbc 
millions  whom  be  ruled !  Here  was  a  gardener's  delicacy  i  and  the 
true  point  of  honour ;  who  knew  exaAly  when  to  bid  a  kingftop» 
left  he  fliould  ruin  that  king  who  was  himfelf  ruining  all  thefe 
millions  of  people !  What  a  ftrange'  mixture  of  tragedy  and  co- 
medy !  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  ftory  is  told  in  many 

•  Saint  Foix,  voL  iiu  p.  392.     Alfo  Guide  its  Amatturs,  &c  vol.  i.  p*  39^' 

French 
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French  books ;  and  never  without  marks  of  high  admiration  of 
the  magnificent  monarchy  and  the  great  the  difinterefted  man  of 
genius. 

This  Andre  Le  Notre,  gardener  and  knight,  was  an  original  and 
pleafant  fellow.  His  biographer  tells  us  that  he  travelled  to  Italy, 
in  the  hope  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  but  that  his  creative  genius 
had  already  led  him  to  perfection. 

No  man  appears  to  have  had  a  more  thorough  conviction  of  his 
greatneis  than  the  gardener  himfelf>  if  we  may  judge  by  his 
manners.  Being  at  Rome,  Innocent  XL  informed  of  his  merit 
— Popes,  like  other  men,  can  be  informed,  or  mifinformed — wifhed 
to  fee  him,  and  granted  him  a  long  audience ;  at  the  end  of  which 
Le  Notre  addrefled  the  Infallible,  faying — "  I  have  feen  the  two 
greateft  men  on  earth  ;  your  holinefs  and  the  king  my  mafter  !*' 
The  pope,  who  was  as  humble  as  oth^r  popes,  replied-*—*  There  is 
much  difference :  the  king  is  a  victorious  monarch ;  I  am  a  poor 
prieft,  the  icrvant  of  the  fervants  of  God.* 

Charmed  with  this  reply,  the  gardener  forgot  what  he  was 
doing ;  and,  flapping  the  pope  on  the  flioulder,  anfwered — "  My 
reverend  father,  you  are  in  good  health ;  you  will  bury  the  whole 
facred  college." 

The  pope,  fays  my  author,  underftood-  French,  and  laughed  at 
the  prognoftic ;  and  Le  N6tre,  more  and  more  charmed  by  his 
bounty  and  the  particular  eiteem  he  teftified  for  the  king,  threw 
his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  pope  and  kifled  him.^ 


•  DiB.  Hi/hriqitei  vol.  vi.  p.  529.  *Caen,  1 789.  I  find  the  name  of  this  perfon  is 
fpelled  three  difierent  ways  .*  Le.  Nofire^  Le  NStre,  Le  Nautre.'  The  laft  is  adopted 
by  Saint  Foiz,  and  the  twofirft  are  in  the  DUHonnaire  Hjfioriquei  tnitthemoft  ufual 
I  ilippofe  to  be  Le  NStre* 
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CHAPTER    LXXV. 

PARADE  OF  THINGS :  NATIONAL  EMBLEMS  OF  ENGLISH,  DUTCH,  Gil- 
MANS,  AND  FRENCH  :  MUCH  SHOW  WITH  LITTLE  MONEY  :  ANECDOTE 
OF  A  POOR  MISTRESS  AND  AN  INTELLIGENT  MAID  :  CHANGE  THAT 
HAS  TAKEN  PLACE  IN  THE  MODE  OF  WALKING  AND  OF  ENTERING 
ROOMS  :  VICIOUS  STYLE  OF  PORTRAIT-PAINTING  ;  INSTANCED  IN  THE 
PORTRAITS  OF  MIR  ABE  AU  AND  NECKAR  :  MANNER  OF  EMBRACING: 
AND  A  REMARK  ON  DECENCY* 

THE  parade  of  things  limps,  but  feebly  after  the  parade  of 
words:  what  was  the  feftival  compared  to  the  program? 
The  effort  however  to  make  them  keep  pace  may  be  traced  thioogb 
all  ranks.  With  the  parade  of  gpvemment  the  reader  is  in  pait 
become  acquainted :  it  will  be  difficult  to  give  any  true  pidure  of 
it  as  it  exifts  in  the  different  daiies  of  fociety. 

The  abfence  of  mind,  which  ihould  feem  to  be  common  to 
nations^  in  the  feledHon  of  thofe  emblems  by  which  they  intend  to 
charaderize  what  they  coniider  as  their  beft  qualities,  is  not  a 
little  remarkable.  .  The  EngWfh,  Dutch,  and  many  others  £guie 
themfelves  by  the  lion ;  as  if  they  gloried  in  being  ferocious  beans 
of  prey  and  carnage.  The  type  which  the  Germans  moft  cofet 
is.  the  black  eagle,  fplit  to  the  back-bone,  and  by  that  hanging  to- 
gether. I  fcarcely  know  how  it  would  be  poiIib)e  more  forciUy 
to  iniinuate  the  ambition  of  her  petty  princes,  and  4he  diiha&d 
and  divided  ftate  of  the  German  empire,  than  by  a  black  eagk 
thus  maimed  and  fevered. 

Had  the  French  intended  an  eternal  fatire  upon  vanity  and 
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boafting,  they  could  not  have  been  more  pointed*  in  their  typical 
deiignation  than  they  are:  they  have  chofen  a  cock,  the  figure  of 
which  they  cut  in  ftone  and  cail  in  brafs,  and  thus  he  ftands  on  the 
Carroufel  gate  of  the  Tuileries,  and  numbers  of  their  public  mo- 
numents>  inccflantly  crowing  and  dapping  his  wings.  .  At  what 
age  of  the  world  Ihall  common  fenie  have  obtained  that  afcend- 
ancy  that  fball  render  men  generally  alive  to  the  defolating  confe- 
quences  of  thofe  aftions  and  paifions  of  which  they  are  vain,  and 
the  abfurdity  of  the  emblems  by  which  they  publicly  avow  and 
vaunt  of  thefe  mifchievous  chara6leriiHcs  ? 

To  convey  a  juft  idea  of  the  parade  of  things,  as  it  exifts  in  all 
countries,  is  I  believe  impoffible,  Every^  where  it  is  di:Serent ;  and 
every  where  it  conforms  to  the  manners,  and  modes  of  thinking, 
of  the  different  nations.  In  France  it  has  a  peculiar  facility,  no 
where  elfe  to  he  foun4*  An  Engliihman  is  furpriied  to  fee  the 
ihow  which  a  Frenchman  can  make  with  a  little  money :  give  a 
poor  fellow  who  has  neither  coat,  ihoe,  .nor  flocking,  a  few  livres, 
and  he  will  make  himielf  a  beau  for  the  Boulevards ;  in  a  week  he 
will  be  without  coat,  fhoe,  or  ftocking  again.  With  a  couple  of 
louis  he  would  have  completely  equipped  himfelf  for  a  hal  pare, 
or  drefs  ball. 

A  peribn  who  related  it  to  me  witneiTed  the  following  fcene : 

One  evening  company  came  in  unexp^dedly  at  the  lodgings  of 
an  officer.  **  Blefs  me,"  exclaimed  the  miibefs  of  the  houfe, 
"  what  (hall  I  do  ?  They  are  my  intimate  friends :  I  know  they 
will  expeA  to  flay  fupper,  and  I  have  abfolutely  nothing  to  give 
them." 

A  maid,  who  had  lived  with  her  from  infancy,  whijch,  a»  a  refult 
of  the  feudal  fjrftem,  ufed  to  be  common  in  France,  feeing  the 
diftreis  of  her  miflrefs  and .  pofifeiling  in  a  high  degree  the  faculty 
of  making  much  of  a  little,  aiked  her  naiftreis  '  what  money  ihe 

S  £  2  had  V 
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had  V  "  Oh/*  replied  the  lady,  "  none  fcarccly  :  I  have  only  a 
fifteen  fous  piece,  and  three  liards:"  lefs  than  ten- pence.  '  Give 
it  me  quickly/  faid  the  maid. 

Away  the  girl  went ;  and  prefently  the  table  was  brought^  the 
clean  cloth  was  fpread,  the  filver  forks  and  fpoons  arranged,  bread, 
butter,  a  Netifchatel  cheefe,  a  iidad,  two  plates  thinly  ftrewed  with 
ftrawberries,  and  a  ragout  of  ibmething  like  bare  bones,  covered 
the  board.  The  ihow  was  quite  refpeAable,  an  appearance  of 
many  things,  though  there  was  nothing  to  eat ;  and  the  girl,  with 
great  apparent  vexation,  blamed  herielf  for  her  negligence;  ''  She 
had  been  {o  forgetful,  and  the  (hops  were  now  all  Ihut :  it  was 
ihameful  of  her !  Her  lady  was  the  moft  hofpitable  lady  on  earth : 
it  was  no  fault  of  hers,  for  her  ibid  orders  were  to  be  always  well 
provided.' 

There  was  ibmething  fo  intelligent,  fo  ready,  and  {o  amiably 
kind  hearted  in  all  this,  that,  highly  as  trath  ought  to  be  refpeded, 
it  is  fcarcely  paradoxical  to  call  it  good  faith  and  affedioD;  rather 
than  deceit. 

I  muil  not  here  omit  to  repeat  the  ilcp,  gak,  and  carriage  of 
the  French,*  their  manner  of  entering  a  room,  their  embracing^ 
their  mode  of  portrait  pmnting,  and  their  general  behaviour. 

It  was  with  great  pleafure  that  I  obierved  their  ilep  and  gait  are 

coniiderably  changed,  within  thefe  laik  twenty  years*    The  ncf 

of  bothfexes  ufed  to  be  exceifivcly  ihort :  the  walk  was  a  kind  of 

trip;  and  there  was  a  jerk  in  the  gait,  which  to  a  ifaranger  appeared 

the  extreme   of  afFedation.      The   women  at  that  time- wore 

ilippers  with  high  heels,  and  without  quarters ;  fo  that  this  quick 

mode  of  ihuffling,  to  keep  the  ilippers  on,  could  only  be  endured 

by  the  light  trip  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  to  cffcd  this  a  continual 

twiil  of  the  hips  was  neceiTary .     In  France,  whatever  a  lad^  ap' 

proves  a  gentleman  muil  imitate :  the  ilcp  of  the  latter  of  confc- 

qucncc 
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quence  was  ihort ;  but  the  twiiting  jerk  was  not  equally  un* 
avoidable.  The  ladies  now  wear  low  heeled  ihoes,  with  quarters; 
and,  though  their  walk  is  perhaps  never  dignified^  it  often  has  a 

« 

ligbtneis  and  grace  that  are  very  pleaiing.  The  improvement  is 
not  leis,  it  is  rather  greater,  in  the  walk  of  the  men. 

The  fornaality  of  entering  a  room  is  by  no  means  the  lame  as  it 
was:  it  has  by  no  means  'the  fame  degree  of  fclf-fufficiency,  of 
foppiih  pretention,  and  a  demand  to  be  immediately  admired ; 
though  fuch  airs  are  ftill  much  too  frequently  viiible. 

The  manner  of  fitting  for  and  the  air  given  to  the  head,  in 
portraits,  is  ftill  far  indeed  from  that  unafSs6ted  iimpiicity,  which 
thoie  imitations  of  man  ought  to  poilefs.  To  fland  in  any 
aiTumed,  that  is,  in  any  unufual  attitude,  or  to  (it  eredt  with  a  pro- 
tuberant breaft,  the  back  of  the  head  high,  the  chin  low,  and  the 
eye  big  with  vanity  and  difdain,  b  facrificsng  as  many  hours  as  the 
peribn  painted  may  be  obliged  to  fit  that  he  may  exhibit  himfelf, 
while  that  likenefs  of  him  (hall  continue  to  exift^  as  ibmethiiig 
worfe  than  a  fool ;  an  imperious  and  ridiculous  ape.  What  muft 
be  the  power  of  habit  if  Mirabeau,  vfho,  whatever  might  be  his 
other  qualities,  had  a  ibong  and  difcriminating  mind,  adually  fat 
for  the  portrait  of  which  we  fo  frequently  fee  the  engraving? 
And  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  nearly  certain  he  did  fit  for  this  portrait. 

I  liave  met  with  many  that  were  at  leaft  equally  of&nfive  and 
abfurd ;  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  bufts  and  portraits  of 
Neciar.  I  had  the  honour,  I  ought  much  rather  to  fay  the  plea- 
fiire,  but  honour  is  the  phrafe,  of  being  acquainted  with  his  famous 
daughter,  Madame  de  Stael:  her  works  are  public;  her  powers  of 
mind  and  her  genius  are  well  known  to  mankind.  That  fhe 
(hould  have  the  buft  and  portrait  of  her  father  in  her  apartments 
was  nothing  more  than  might  be  expeded,  as  well  from  the  reve-  ' 
rence  in  which  0ie  holds  his  talents  as  from  affedion,  and  filial 

piety : 
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piety :  but  that  (he  ihould  never  perceive  the  empirical  chaia&r, 
^hich  the  artift  had  impofed  upon  the  father  ihe  loved  and 
revered,  was  ftrange :  and  that  Ihe  did  not  was  evident,  not  onlj 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  buft  obtruded  itfelf  upon  the  eye, 
in  pading  through  the  hall,  but  like  wife  from  her  pointing  out  the 
portrait  to  me,  when  firft  acquainted  with  her,  as  if  ihe  feaied  it 
might  pafs  unnoticed.  This  however  is  a  fiibjed  which  more 
properly  belongs  to  an  inquiry  into  the  flate  of  the  arts,  of  vhich 
I  ihall  have  to  attempt  fomt  brief  iketch. 

The  embraces  of  the  French  are  very  charaderiftic.  If  two 
perfons  meet,  who  have  a  real  affedion  for  each  other  andhaye 
been  fcparated  for  any  length  of  time,  they  kifs  very  cordially ;  but 
it  is  on  the  two  cheeks :  a  kiis  on  the  lips,  in  public,  is  an  inde- 
cency;  which  they  will  fometimcs  endure,  from  the  ignorance  of 
an  Engliihman,  but  do  not  &il  to  conunent  among  each  other  on 
hisftrange  ill  breeding,  and  perhaps  on  the  uncivilized  ilate  of  his 
nation.  Decency,  politeneis,  and  civilization,  among  petty  minds, 
are  the  petty  forms  to  which  they  have  been  accuftomed. 

Between  perfons  who  have  alio  a  ftrong  degree  of  a^edioHj  but 
who  are  part  of  the  fame  family  or  daily  meet,  a  kifs  on  the  fore- 
head is  pften  a  mark  of  tendernefs  and  kind  feeling.  When  per- 
fons meet  who  pretend  friendlhip  for  each  other,  but  who  in  reality 
never  felt  any  thing  that  deferves  to  be  refpedlfuUy  mentioned, 
the  formal  cold  manner,  in  which  they  ftretch  out  the  neck  and 
projed  the  cheek,  is  at  fbmetimes  a  laughable  farce,  and  at  others 
odious  hypocriiy. 


i 
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CHAPTER   LXXVI. 

« 
A    QUOTATION :     RULES    FOR    BEHAVIOUR :  -  THE    GOOD    BREEDING    OF 

folly:  the  ABBl&.DE  LILLE,  A  ROYAL  PROFESSOR,  AND  A  HUMO- 
ROUS DIALOGUE  :  GOOD  BREEDING  DIFFERENT  IN  DIFFERENT  PLACES  l- 
GOOD  BREEDING  IN  THE  CITY  :  ANECDOTE  OF  A  POET  AND  A  LADY  : 
CUSTOM  OF  SPEAKING  IN  THE  SECOND  PERSON  :  WOMEN  THE  SHOP- 
KEEPERS :  THEY^ GOSSIP  AND  COQUET  WITH  ALL  COMERS:  THE  CON- 
SEQUENCES OF  TRIFLING  :  PARISIAN  URBANITY  INSTANCED  IN  A  FISH 
GIRL  :.  LAMENTATIONS  OVER  A  LAP  DOG  :  NUMBER  OF  IDLERS  :  OLD 
WOMAN  THAT  SOLD  PLEASURE  :  A  FLOAT  OF  FIREWOOD  :  TRIFLER& 
EASILY  amused:    EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  SLOTH. 

TO  deicribe  not  oniy  the  manner  of  embracing  but  many  other 
national  traits,  I  cannot  do  better  than  tranflate  a  humo- 
rous paper,  which  appeared  in  Le  Publici/le,  the  22d  Vendemiaire, 
^n  X. 

'*  I  rife  from  once  more  reading  La  Chilite  Puerile  et  Htmnite: 
a  ufeful  though  negledled  book.  Every  thing  is  there ;  from  the 
forms  of  civility,  neceflary  to  be  obferved  in  the  preience  of  the 
king,  to  the  manner  of  Spreading  a  tablecloth.  Nor  is  our  great 
Creator  himfelf  forgotten.  No  one  ought  to  fit,  fays  the  book, 
during  mafs ;  becaufe,  that  would  be  an  incivility  to  the  holy  fa- 
crament :  neither  ihould  any  man  make  the  fign  of  the  crofs  be- 
hind his  back.**  This,  be  it  here  remarked,  is  what  I  never  faw 
any  man  do. 

"  Should  you  fee  a  perfon  in  company  feated  with  his  hands 
before  him,  his  knees  fquare,  his  feet  ezadiy  joined  and  the  toes 

in 
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in  a  ftraight  line,  who  never  ftations  himielf  near  t|ie  fire,  who,  in 
placing  himielf  to  dine,  approaches  the  table  with  circumipedion, 
ib  as  to  have  his  two  hands  refting  on  it,  and  who,  in  that  pofture, 
icrupuloully  wsuts,  and  does  not  unfold  his  napkin  till  others  be- 
gin to  do  the  fame,  nor  take  a  fpoonflil  of  foup  till  the  company 
tafle  theirs,  nor  drink  till  others  are  thirfty,  who  eats  only  of  the 
^%»43Kh  before  him,  nor  ventures  to  help  any  one  till  he  has  in  fome 
naantlN^r  obtained  permiiBon,  be  aflured  that  fuch  a  man  has  read 
La  Ch'tUU  1  xtv/rile  et  Honnite. 

«  An  honcft  P^jB^  «-  of  the  royal  college,  who  lately  died,  and 
who  doubtlcfs  had  fw!  th^|||_](  ^nd  feen  very  little  of  the  world, 
went  one  day  to  Verfailles,  in  tite  ^^jj^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^ .  ^j^^^.^  j^^ 
dined  with  one  of  his  majefty's  miiv;ftgjg  y^^^^  j^^  returned, 
the  Abhe  de  LilU,  with  whom  he  was  vei^  intimate,  and  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  bantering  him  for  his  ignoraiv  ^^  ^j^^  cuftoms  and 
things  of  this  earth,  faid  to  him—'  Well,  my  Vj^^^j^  ^^jj  ^^^  ,^^^ 
didft  thou  beha\c  thyfelf  ?*  \ 

"  Behave !  Why  aik  me  fuch  a  queftion  ?    Is>  j^  ^  ^.^^  ^^  j^_ 

ficult  to  dine  at  Verfailles  ?"  ^ 

*  So,  fo!  Thy  ignorance  on  the  fubjeft  is  ^^f  .^  ^fi^k      I 
warrant  thou  haft  done  a  hundred  foolilh  things !' 

"  Plhaw !" 

«  Well,  let  us  hear :  how  didft  thou  fit  at  table  ?* 

'*  I  fat  on  my  chair,  to  be  fiire." 

'  Ay,  ay :  but  what  happened  then  ?* 

"  Why  then,  1  fpread  my  napkin."  v         ; 

*  In  what  manner  ?'  ^  / 

"  In  the  common  manner!  How  clfe  ?  I  pu,^^^^  ^^^  through 
my  button-hole." 

'  Which  is  exadly  what  nobody  now  does !  An,  ^j^^  ^      », 

"  I  eat  my'lbup." 

'But 
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•*  But  liow  didft  thou  eat  it  ?' 

**  Like  other  people ;  with  a  ipoon  and  a  fork." 

^  That  is  again  preciiely  what  no  well  bred  man  does  at  prefent. 
People  no  longer  ufe  a  fork^  when  they  eat  ibup.     Ah  my  poor . 
friend,  Cojpm^  how  have  they  laughed  at  thee.     What  followed 
next  ?* 

^'  Why,  I  next  cat  my  beef.*' 

^  And,  having  eat  your  beef,  what  did  you  do  with  your  knife  V 

"  My  knife  ?  What  a  fb-ange  queftion !  What  ihould  I  do  with 
my  knife  but  wipe  it  ?'* 

'  And  rU  bet  a  louis  it  was  upon  thy  bread  V 

"  Why,  what  the  devil  ought  I  to  have  wiped  it  upon  my  coat 
fleeve  ?" 

"  The  Profcffor  began  to  be  vexed,  and  the  AhhS  did  but  laugh 
the  more.  Queftions  were  then  multiplied,  on  the  manner  of 
drinking,  and  afking  to  drink. 

"*  How  didft  thou  behave,  when  tHou  wert  thirfty  Y 

*^  Behave !  I  bad  the  fervant  at  the  back  of  my  chair  give  me 
a  glafs  of  wine." 

*  Then  thou  wert  not  fiifficiently  well  bred.  Doft  thou  know 
what  was  faid.by  Madame  de  Deffanty  on  fuch  an  occafion?* 

"  I  forget." 

*  She  was  prcfent,  one  day,  when  two  young  gentlemen,  being 
a  little  heated  with  wine  after  a  grand  dinner,  disputed  together 
concerning  whether  it  were  proper  to  fay  to  a  domeftic,  give  me 
fome  drink,  or,  pleafe  to  give  mefbme  drink.  ''  Gentlemen,"  faid 
Ihe,  to  put  an  end  to  this  long  and  tirefbme  diipute,  '^  perfbns  like 
you  ihould  always  iay,  lead  me  to  drink.'*  *  Thou  knoweft,  my 
good  friend,*  added  the  Abbd,  *  a  thirfly  horfe  would  fay  fo,  if  he 
could  {peak.* 

"  The  poor  ProfeiToo  a  little  afhamed  of  all  his  miftakes,  at  laft 
.  VOL.  I.  S  F  iaid 
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faid — ^'  I  perceive  I  did  not  very  well  know  all  that  was  ncccT- 
fary,  to  dme  with  a  mtnifter/* 

It  is  from  La  Civilite  Puerile  et  Honnite  that  the  artiians  and 
tradefmen,  in  great  cities,  leain  to  live ;  as  may  eaiily  be  diftoyere<L 
When,  in  a  fit  of  gallantry,  a  man  of  tbb  clais  drinks  to  the  health 
of  a  lady,  he  takes  off  his  hat,  riies,  wipes  his  mouth,  makes  his 
bow,  approaches^  gives  her  a  kiis,  and  bows  again :  after  which 
there  is  a  mutual  bow  and  curtfey,  and  both  return  to  their  ieats. 

When  two  ladies  meet,  after  a  certain  length  of  abfence^  be  it 
in  the  ifareet  or  houie,  they  do  not  fail  to  embrace ;  efycdally  if 
it  be  Sunday ;  but  it  is  always  after  having  mutually  demanded 
permUfipn.  They  then  lightly  touch  each  other's  cheek,  and  drop 
a  polite,  that  is,  a  formal  curtfey. 

An  anecdote  of  M.  de  Rulbiers  will  not  here  be  out  of  place. 
A  lady,  who  thought  fhe  had  caufc  to  be  offended  with  him,  chr* 
dered  him  to  be  denied  admittance  at  her  door.  In  return  he 
fent  her  La  Civilite  Puerile  et  Htmuke ;  with  the  following  lines  : 

<<  Ce  Iwrtpeut  vous  itn  tOiUy 

**  Et  vous  in  aw%  grand  befoin  $ 
**  Piut-itre  il  vous  rendrm  civile  s 

*«  Honnite,  ^ejl  un  autre  point r^ 

This  fketch  b  humorous,  becauie  it  is  faithful.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  it  pictures  thofe  filly  trifles  by  a  ridiculous  adherence  to 
which  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  perfuade  themfelves  they  are  a 
polifhed  people:  wholly  unconfcious  that  pcrfcft  good  breeding 
confifts  in  kindnefs  of  manner,  which  neither  obtrudes  nor  lays 
any  perfon  under  refbaint,  and  in  the  total  abfencc  of  thofe  forms 


*  <<  The  bo<rfc  yon  greatly  want  I  fend ; 
"  Twill  hdp  you,  if  you  read  ar^ht ; 
''  Should  you  grow  civil,  you  will  mend  \ 
**  I  fear  youll  never  grow  polite." 
There  is  a  farcaftic  ambiguity  in  the  word  bonnfte:  it  alfb  fignifies  virtuous. 

and 
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and  ceremoniies  iw^hich  arc  no  better  thaxi  aAing.  TheieiU'e  in- 
deed ptterile  civilities:  it  is  a  miftake  to  call  them  polite;  But 
on  the  fubjed  of  politeneis  I  have  many  things  to  iay.    , 

As  a  trdit  of  national  manners^  I  have  preferved  the  iecond  per- 
ion,  thee  and  thou^  of  the  original :  between  fHends  and  relations, 
in  France,  it  is  commonly  ufed ;  and  in  polite  life  always  denotes 
either  afTedion  or  irony.  In  fome  inftances,  as  in  the  above  dia* 
logue,  it  denotes  both  :  and,  indeed,  whenever  it  is  ufed  as  irony, 
either  parentage,  friendihip,  or  great  intimacy,  muft  authorize  ite 
ufe ;  unlefs  in  cafes  of  angry  contempt,  or  among  the  vulgar.  In 
fa6l,  it  is  employed  in  Paris  in  much  the  iame  manner  that  it  ftill 
continues  to  be  in  fome  of  the  counties  of  En^and,  diftant  from 
the  capital. 

Another  of  the  confequences  of  the  love  of  parade  is  a  trifling 
manner :  trifling  both  in  words  and  anions ;  and  with  ourfelves 
and  others.  Among  fhopkeepers>  the  women  generally  attend  on 
and  ferve  the  cuftomers :  it  is  agreeable  to  both  parties  The  wife 
drefles  herfelf  for  exhibition,  fits  in  her  ihop,  and  has  generally  a 
fucceffion  of  indolent  and  gallant  men,  the  hufbands  of  other 
wives,  who  are  drefTed,  feated,  and  ading  the  fame  part,  that 
come  and  goffip  with  them ;  repeating  the  common  routine  of 
tattle,  with  as  much  of  amorous  interlocution  as  the  parties  fhall 
think  proper. 

I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  prac* 
tice.  Many  hufbands  flay  at  home,  and  mind  their  bufinefs :  but 
the  fhops  were  very  few  in  which  I  did  not  obferve  the  wife  took 
a  principal  fhare.  An  Englifhman  whimfically  obferved^  the 
wives  may  be  called  the  adive,  and  the  hufbands  the  ileeping, 
partners  in  the  concern ;  and  added,  he  fhould  not  be  well  pleafed 
,  if  his  wife  were  as  adive  as  he  had  great  reafoA  to  believe  moil  of 
thefe  good  women  were. 

3  F  2  Trifling 
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Tiifling  extends,  not  only  to  things  that  are  in  themfetves 
trifling,  but,  through  the  whole  economy  of  life.  If  you  afk  a 
fervice,  inftead  of  a  cohfcientious  fclf  inquiry  whether  the  thing 
can  or  ought  to  be  done,  a  promife  is  often  inconfiderately  given, 
without  the  leaft  intention  of  performance :  yet  not  with  any  de- 
fire  to  deceive ;  but  from  the  want  of  that  habitual  fortitude  with* 
out  which  fincerity  muft  be  frequently  violated.  Thus  they  trifle 
with  their  own  charaders,  with  the  peace  and  iafety  of  their  friends, 
and  with  truth  and  common  honefty.  It  is  a  great  misfortune 
that  to  make  an  appointment,  and  not  keep  it,  is  fb  common  that 
the  leaft  ezcufe  is  iuppofed  to  be  iatisfadory.  They  caU  that 
fteady  energy  of  puriuit  which  is  common  to  the  £ngli(h,  kur 
grand ferieux.  Lightly  faid  and  lightly  done  is  the  phrafc,  as  wc 
think,  by  which  they  are  charaderized. 

My  wife  was  one  day  buying  fomc  fifti ;  and,  virhile  (he  was  un* 
determined,  the  girl  faid  to  her — "  Prenez  cela,  car  votre  man 
eft  un  brave  hommey  My  wife  replied,  *  Out ;  cela  fe  pent  b'm : 
mats  comment faoez vous  qui! e/i. un  brave  hommtP" — "  Cefi^alf 
anfwered  the  girl :  «  cela  fait  plalfir  a  entendre:"*  This  girFs 
maxim  is  found  morality,. wherever  I  have  been  m  France. 

One  of  the  trifling  cuftoms,  wluch  I  have  often  found  a  certain 
degree  of  pain  and  difguft  in  remarking,  is  the  number  and 
treatment  of  lap-dogs-  If  fuch  animals  are  kept,  they  ought  not 
to  be  ill  treated :  but  is  it  decei^t  to  fondle  them  like  children, 
kifs  them,  and  fufter  them  to  lick  the  lips  of  their  maftcr  or  roif* 
trefs  as  a  mutual  enjoyment  ?  I  have  feen  fuch  things  in  England; 
but  in  France  you  cannot  avoid  ieeing  them.  Where  one  woroaa 
can  be  Icen,  in  Paris,  carrying  an  infant,  ten,  or  for  what  I  know 

♦  «  Take,  or,  buy  it ;  for  your  hufband  is  a  worthy  man.**— *  THat  may  be :  but 
how  do  you  know  he  is  a  worthy  man  ?'— «  Oh,  no  matter :  it  is  an  agreeable  thing 
to  hear  faid." 

a  hundred, 
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a  hundred,  men  may  be  met  with,  each  a  little  dog  under  his 
arm ;  or,  if  it  be  in  a  public  walk  on  a  fine  day,  running  at  his 
heels :  the  lefs  he  is  the  more  he  is  jolt,  and  gents/. 

Calling  one  morning  on  a  French  gentleman,  I  found  him  ex* 
tended  on  the  fopha,  with  his  lap-dog  by  his  fide ;  which  he  was 
combing  and  talking  to  in  the  moil  condoling  plaintive  gibberiih^ 
He  rofe  as  I  entered,  and  exclaimed — '  Ah,  moiifimr,  vous  me  trtm'- 
vez  hien  affiigeT — "  Mais  queft  il  arrive  f* — *  ifitm  pauvre  chien 
eft  Ji  malade  !  mais  Ji  malade  !  Je  viens  de  lui  donner  une  pilule ;  et 
sil  ne  fe  porte  pas  mieux  dentain  il  faut  que  je  lui  douTte  un  lave^ 
ment.^^ 

This  was  diftreis  in  which  I  could  not  iympathize.  To  be  in* 
ieniible  to  the  pain  of  animals,  or  not  to  afford  them  relief,  were 
to  be  vicibiis :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  ihould  write  elegies 
on  their  illnefs. 

Dogs  advertiied  as  loft,  with  e  promiied  reward  of  feldom  lefs 
than  a  louis  d*or  for  the  finder,  form  the  commoneft  of>  hand-bills  in 
the  clafs  of  loft  efifedlsi  In  one  of  thefe  bills,  after  a  defcription 
of  the  animal,  the  finder  was  told  that  the  dog  had  a  difeafe  for 
which  none  but  the  owner  knew  the  remedy. 

Indolence  is  fo  common  a  habit  that  it  may  every  where  be 
obfervcd.  The  attention  of  people  at  work  is  called  off  by  the 
ilighteft  occafion;  and,  fo  great  is  the  number  of  the  abfolutely 
idle,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  day  in  whicH  the  common 
jugglers  cannot  go  to  the  fquares, .  public  places^  carrefours,  and 
Boulevards,  and  at.  any  of  them  coUeA  a  crowded  ring  of  gazers. 
They  cannot  with  equal  eafe  collect  the  liards ;  or  even  the  de^ 
fliers.^ 

*  *  Ah,  fir,  you  find  mc  in  great  aflii£tion !' — "  Indeed !  What  is  the  matter  ?" — 
*  My  poor  dog  is  fo  ill !  fo  very  ill !  I  have  juft  given  him  a  pill ;  and,  if  he  does 
cot  get  better,  to-morrow  he  muft  have  a  glyfter/ 

f  A  Jiard  is  half  a  farthing,  and  a  denier  the  third  part  of  a  Hard,  - 

I  have 
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I  have  often  fcen  people  walking  in  great  hafte,  as  if  they  had 
urgent  bnfinefs,  Htddenly  flop  to  look,  and  there  remain,  only  be- 
caufe  others  were  looking  over  the  parapets  of  the  Pont  Nei^,  at 
objeds  which  are  to  be  ieen  every  day. 

Before  I  was  much  acquainted  with  the  cries  of  Paris,  I  one 
day  heard  a  femalp  voice  calling — Voi/a  It  plaifir,  me/dames!  Vmla 
le  plaifir !  It  fbuck  my  ears  as  very  vefaimfical ;  and  I  took  my 
hat  and  followed,  to  difcover  what  it  could  mean.  When  I  over* 
took  the  woman,  I  found  fhe  was  old,  the  rcvcrfc  of  handfome, 
and  hi  from  clean :  ilill  ibe  kept  crying — VoiJa  le  pld^!  She 
walked  along  the  Quay  Malaquay,  and  I  with  her;  watching 
what  was  the  kind  of  pleafiirc  fhe  bad  to  fell ;  and  at  laft  a  cuf- 
tomer  came,  a  little  girl,  who  prefenting  a  fous  received  a  crifp 
circular  Cake,  exceedingly  thin,  and  as  I  afiterward  found  of  a  bad 
kind  of  gingerbread.  Thb  poor  old  woman's  pleafure  was  of  that 
metaphbrical  kind  which  properly  fiiited  the  Elyfian  fields  of  Paris, 
in  which  it  is  daily  fold. 

I  continued  my  walk,  and  obferved  rows  of  the  Pariiians  were 
gazing  from  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  over  the  wall  that  extends  from 
thence  to  the  Pont  des  Tuileries.  And  what  was  it  that  could  at* 
trad  fo  much  notice  ?  It  was  a  float  of  fire  wood,  from  eighty  to 
a  hundred  yards  in  length,  defcending  the  flream.  It  was  fleered 
by  three  men ;  and,  at  a  difbince,  looked  like  hurdles ;  and  the 
management  with  which  they  avoided  the  arches,  and  die  craft 
on  the  river,  and  profited  by  the  current,  was  to  me  a  novelty : 
but  it  was  none  to  the  Parifians ;  it  was  what  they  had  fcen  thou* 
iands  of  times,  and  at  a  certain  feafbn  fcarcely  could  avoid  feeing 
fevera)  times  a  day  :  why  then  did  they  wafle  their  time  by  lean- 
ing on  the  wall  ?  That  they  mufl  anfwer ;  though  I  may  fafely 
thus  far  reply :  the  Parifians  feldom  recoiled  fuch  a  thing  as  time; 
and,  when  they  do,  it  is  not  by  them  thought  wafled,  whenever 
they  can  find  what  they  call  amufement.     Floats  of  wood,  boys 
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bathing  and  fwimming  horfes  in  the  rivcr^  and  rows  of  gitis  and 
women  beating,  not  rubbing,  the  dirt  out  of  linen>  are  to  them 
objeAs  of  amuiement.  They  ihmd  to  look  at  them  every  day  of 
their  liyes ;  and,  happily  as  it  ihould  feem  for  their  health  and 
eaie,  can  iland  and  look  again  and  again,  whenever  their  paffions 
or  deiires  do  not  call  them  another  way.  Buiineis  they  may  have, 
but  buiineis  they  do  not  appear  to  have ;  at  leaA  great  numbers 
of  them :  though,  when  they  are  in  motion,  their  face  and  gait 
then  ieem  buiy  enough.  Their  curiofity  is  fo  fiail  an  in&d  that, 
though  eaiily  engendered^  it  expires  at  its  hirth ;  or  changes  into 
reverie. 

At  no  time  of  the  day  are  the  coffi:e-houfes  empty ;  though  the 
fums  that  many  of  them  take  muft  be  very  iinalL  Numbers  of 
men  aiTemble,  after  breakfail ;  and,  having  read  the  journal  or 
heard  it  read,  iit  many  of  them  all  the  morning  and  play  at  do- 
mino ;  or  look  on  while  others  play ;  a  game  much  too  iniipid  for 
an  intelligent  boy. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  idlers  are  almoit  innumerable.  Their 
defire  to  hear  the  news  leads  numbers  of  them,  who  appear  to  be 
and  I  fuppofe  ufually  are  pennyleis,  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilenes; 
where  they  form  large  and  clofe  circles,  in  the  centre  of  each  of 
which  there  is  one  who  reads  a  journal,  that  I  believe  may  be 
hired  for  a  ibus :  and,  the  number  of  liiteners  is  generally  fo  great 
that,  if  one  half  of  them  can  hetfr,  it  muit  be  becau/e  they  can 
catch  founds,  in  their  own  language,  much  quicker  than  I  can, 
according  to  the  experiments  I  made. 

The  caufcs  and  the  coniequences  of  idleneis  affi>rd  a -moil  inte- 
refting  fubje(fl,  in  political  economy  and  moral  refearch.  .  Exceis 
of  labour  is  a  great  evil ;  fo  is  cxccis  of  indolence  ;  and  the  ufe- 
ful  employment  of  time  is  among  the  greateil  of  bleilings  that 
man  can  attain :  but  it  is  one  which  feldom  is  attained*  In  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  the  poor  labour  too  much :  yet  they  are  happieft  when  thej 
labour;  becaufe,  >?vhen  they  have  leiiure,  inftead  of  being  led  to 
exercifes  of  mind  or  body  that  ftrengthen  the  faculties,  their  chief 
pleafures  are  in  the  pot-houfe,  and  the  liquor-(hop,  where  thefc 
faculties  are  injured  and  deftroyed. 

According  to  travellers,  indolence  is  fo  prevalent  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  other  countries,  that,  compared  to  fuch  nations^  the 
French  are  a  mod  induftrious  people. 

When  properly  inquired  into,  I  have  no  doubt  that  indolcncci 
like  ever}*  other  vice  and  bad  quali^,  will  be  found  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  and  the  refult  of  ignorance.  No  man  can  be  called 
indolent,  if  either  his  body  or  mind  are  uiefully  employed;  or 
perhaps  if  either  are  effedually  employed,  whether  the  employ- 
ment be  or  be  not  uieful. 

What  the  nations  I  have  cited  as  indolent  have  beenhiiby 
informs  us ;  and  what  they  now  are  they  are  become  chiefly  and 
firft  in  confequence  of  the  cfFuiiuns  of  fanaticifm,  and  afterward 
of  the  ambition  of  priefts  and  heroes.  Wherever  there  have  beeQ 
tribes  of  monks,  they  have  created  tribes  of  idlers.  Their  Tcrj 
charities,  their  fcanty  offals,  doled  out  at  convents  and  monafierics, 
of  which  the  poor  that  receive  them  vaunt  ib  much,  are  the  bane 
of  thefe  poor :  they  beget  the  excefs  of  idlenefs ;  or  rather  of  floth; 
which,  when  it  fpreads,  is  the  moft  defolating  of  all  difeafes ;  for 
it  does  not  cut  the  worthleis  off,  but  it  propagates  them.  It  docs 
not  fweep  multitudes  away;  but  leaves  them  to  encumber  tbe 
earth,  and  increafe  its  miferies.  If  my  obfervation  be  truei  tbe 
French  arc  becoming  Icfs  indolent :  the  idlers  are  not  fo  nume- 
rous, and  beggary  of  appearance  is  diminiihing. 
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CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

PARIS   NOT    A    COMMERCIAL    CITY  :   HAS   NO  LARGE  MANUFACT6RIE8  : 

pleasure  the  staple  trade  :  reciprocal  effects  of  pleasure 
hunting  :  parisians  unhappy  in  other  cities :  du  clos  cha- 
racterised  as  an  author  :  difference  between  the  manners 
of  the  country  and  the  city  :  dissipation,  caprice,  incon- 
stancy,  and  indifference  of  the  parisians :  the  effects  of 
the  corruption  of  manners  :  men  of  merit  the  same  in  all 
nations:   vanity  and  frivolity  the  preservatives  of  the 

FRENCH. 

> 

THERE  is  a  feature  that  characterizes  Paris^  which  is  the 
refult  of  parade  and  exhibition ;  and  which  I  have  never 
any  where  feen  clearly  ftated. 

This  city  is  too  far  from  the  fea  to  be  commercial ;  yet  its  po- 
pulation, London  excepted,  is  the  greateft  of  any  city  in  Europe. 
I  exclude  Conftantinople  as  belonging  to  a  Mahometan  power ;  and 
I  doubt  if  the  population  of  that  city  be  well  known :  that  of  Paris . 
has  often  been  doubled,  in  report :  it  has  been  called  a  million ; 
whereas  five  hundred  thoufand  is  the  neareft  round  number. 

Five  hundred  thoufand  is  an  immenie  multitude ;  a  great  mafs 
of  which  muft  exift  by  fome  kind  of  employment.  Of  large 
manufadories,  each  employing  many  thoufands  of  people,  I  could 
no  where  hear.  Manchefter,  or  Birmingham,  with  fcarcely  a  fifth 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  have  either  of  them  tenfold  more  of  manu- 
facturing hands. 

How  is  the  enigma  folved  ?  There  muft  be,  and  there  is,  what 
VOL.  I.  3  G  may 
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may  be  called  a  ftaple  trade,  for  the  employment  of  the  multitude 
in  Paris ;  and  that  ftaple  trade  is  Pleasure  !  The  trades  that 
iupply  the  common  neceilaries  of  life  muft  have  place  in  all  cities, 
and  therefore  in  this ;  but  the  only  reibrt  of  the  fuperaumeraries, 
whofe  numbers  coniidered  in  this  point  of  view  are  extraordinarjr, 
is  that  of  adminiftering  to  pleafure.  Fortunately  as  it  might  feem 
for  them»  pleafure  is  a  want  common  to  every  man  and  womaoi 
who  poiTefi  a  iingle  Jim  more  than  will  buy  them  bread.  The 
adminiftering  to  old  pleafures,  the  endeavours  to  vary  them,  and 
the  iearch  after  new,  form  the  buiinefi  perhaps  of  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants. 

*  The  attraAing  of  {o  vaft  a  multitude  to  oile  city,  in  which  there 
is  neither  commerce  nor  large  and  ftaple  manufa<^ories,  and  what 
proviiions  are  not  cheap  coniidering  that  money  is  icarcci  muft  be 
produdive  of  various  effedb ;  it  muft  teach  the  poor  to  live  upon 
fmall  earnings ;  and  induce  many  thoqfands  to  exercifp  their  cun- 
ning, their  ingenuity,  or  their  genius,  as  it  may  happenj.in  the 
invention  of  tricks,  in  trifling  decorations,  or  iq  meritorious  efforts 
ofikUl. 

If  this  be  truCf  and  it  is  fupported  as  well  by  fads  as  by  tbeoryi 
the  multitudes  that  are  daily  feen  in  Paris,  of  feme  who  endeavour 
to  amufe,  fome  waiting  to  run  on  errands,  of  juggleis^  puppet- 
ihows,  fellows  that  attempt  to  extort  ibme  trifle  by  the  moil  barren 
arts,  including  all  the  theatres,  the  dancing  gardens,  the  coffee- 
hou&s,  and  again  thofe  that  ftudy  the  decoration  or  the  disfiguration 
of  the  body,  flower  fanciers,  makers  and  venders  of  trinkiets,  with 
thoufands  of  other  baubles  and  trumpery  that  I  cannot  recoiled, 
all  of  which  are  to  fupply  not  our  real  wants  but  our  ajt^ficial,  our 
pleafures  and  our  luxuries,  theie  multitiides  \  £iyi  gicreafe  the 
traflic  by  which .  they  live,  encourage  others  and  tbcn&fclves  to 

covet  and  to  purcbaie  pleafure,  or  what  is  here  called  pllbafore,  and, 

bv 


by  at  once  augmenting  the  confumptibn  and  fupply Ing  the  mar* 
ket>  render  pleaiure  as  I  have  faid  the  ftaple  trade  of  the  place. 

Converfe  with  a  Frfehthman;  concerning  Paris,  and  the  firft  and 
the  laft  thing  of  which  he  will  vaunt  will  te-  its  pleafures.  Praift 
any  other  city,  Madrid 'Or'  Naples,  L/ondoAor  fiomfe,  and  all  of 
them  are  dull :  they  do  not  poifefs  the  pleafures  of  Paris :  they 
waiit  its  grand  Opera,  its  Gardens,  its  Elyfian  Fields,^  its  Boulevards; 
not  one  of  which  he  can  poffibly  forget. 

Of  the  love  of  tlje  fair  !fex,  indeed,  he  cofifiders  himielf  iecure ; 
for,  believe  him  or  not,  he  aflures  yoti  tie  cannot  be  withftood : 
but,  alas,  no  where  out  of  France  have  ev6n  the  fair  fex  the  fame 
grace,  the  fame  wit,  the  feme  enchantment !  In  Paris,  and  in 
Paris  only,  can  that  fucceffion  of  pleafures  be  found  without  which 
he  affirms  exiftence  is  icarcely  worth  accepting. 

Of  the  real  ftate  of  cheerfulnefs,  gaity  of  heart,  as  the  French 
would  phrafe  it,  and  pleafurable  feelings  in  the  minds  of  this  ^ 
people,  and  of  their  consequences,  I  ihall  have  to  ipeak  more  on 
the  fubje<ft  of  fuicide. 

Il  n*t  a  qu'un  Paris  !  is  the  continual  exclamation  of  a 
Frenchman,  who  has  inhabited  that  city,  and  is  led  to  compare  it 
with  others.  To  him  there  is  no  world  but  France  ;  .and  France 
itielf  is  all  <x>mpriied  in  Paris* 

About  the  middle  of  the  lail  centiuy,  Du  Clos  wrote  the  well 
known  book  entitled  Ctrnfiderations  fur  les  Mmurs  de  ce  Steele*  He 
was  a  man  of  integrity ;  but,  like  other  men  of  integrity*  though 
he  difcerned  many  of  the  defeds  of  his  nation,  fome  objeds  to  his 
eye  were  diminiihed  by  habit,  and  others  were  invifible.  He 
wrote  in  the  fpirit  of  an  inquirer,  but  in  a  courtly  tone :  yet  his 
countrymen,  many  of  them,  accufed  him  of  wanting  that  fuavity 
which  gently  ftrokes  vice,  without  exciting  the  leaft  irritation. 
Suavity  in  manner  is  certainly  good,  when  it  does  not  difguife 
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the  truth ;  that  is^  ivhcn  it  does  not  admits  insinuate,  or  diiedly 
aflert  falfehood. 

From  this  book  I  make  the  following  quotation,  becauie  it  is  a 
Frenchmaui  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed,  a  thinking  man,  but  not  a 
bold  or  fevere  one,  who  defcribes  the  French.  To  avoid  all  fuf- 
picion  of  intentional  inaccuracy,  and  if  there  be  any  that  is  unia- 
tentional  that  it  may  be  detedled,  I  inlert  the  original  and  the 
'  tranflation.  x 

■ 

"  Un  ohjet  trh-intereffimt feroit  Texamen  des  differens  caraderak 
natumSi  et  de  la  caufe  phjifique  ou  morale  dc  ces  differences :  nuns  ilj 
auroit  de  la  temeritS  h  tefareprendre^  fans  conwAtre  cgalement  hien  ks 
peuples  qutm  voudroit  comparer ;  et  fofijeroit  toMJours  /n/peS  depot' 
tialite.  Uaillewrs  F etude  des  hommes  avec  qui  nous  avons  a  vhrCf  ef 
celle  qui  nous  eft  vraiment  utile. 

'*  En  nous  renfermant  dans  notre  natiofi,  quel  champ  vqfte  et  varie! 
Sans  entrer  dans  des  fubdivi/ions  quift^roient  plus  reeltes  que /enables, 
quelle  difference,  quelle  oppofition  mime  de  moeurs  ne  remarque-Um 
pas  entre  la  capitate  et  les  provinces  f  Uy  en  a  atUant  que  dunpeuplc 
i  up  autre. 

'*  Ceux  qui  vivent  i  cent  lieues  de  la  capitate,  en  font  a  unjliclepour 
les  famous  de  penfer  et  dagir.     Je  ne  nie  pas  les  exceptiom,  et  je  tu 

*«  An  inquiry  into  the  difierent  chara£ben  of  nations,  and  the  phyfical  or  moral 
caufe  of  this  difference,*  would  be  an  interefting  fubjeft :  but  the  attempt  would  be 
raih,  unlefsVie  inquirer  were  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  people  compaxtdi. 
and  ftill  it  would  be  fufpeAed  of  partiality.  Add  to  this,  the  ftudy  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  have  to  live  is  that  which  is  truly  ufefiil. 

'^  Confining  ourfelves  to  our  own  nation,  how  vaftand  how  various  is  the  fidd. 
Without  entering  into  fubdivifions,  which  might  be  more  real  than  perceptible^ 
what  a  difference,  nay  what  an  oppofition  of  manners  may  we  not  obferve,  between 
Paris  and  the  provinces  ?  It  is  as  great  as  between  nation  and  nation. 

•  Tlie  phjficti  and  moral  caufti  are  multifariout. 
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park  quen  general :  je  pretens  encore  mains  decider  de  la  fUperiorite 
rielle ;  je  remarque  JimpUment  la  difference. 

**  Quun  homme  apres  avoir  eie  long-terns  ahfent  de  la  capitale y 
revienne,  on  le  trouve  ce  quon  appelle  rouille ;  peut-itre  nen  eflH  que. 
plus  raifonndble^  mais  il  eft  certainement  drfferetit  de  ce  quil  etoit.: 
Ceft  dans  Paris  quilfaut  con/idSrer  le  F^angois,  parce  quily  eft  plus 
Francois  quailleurs. 

*^  Mes  ob/ervations  ne  regardent  pas  ceux  qui,  ddvoues  it  des  occu^ 
pations  Jtiivies^  a  des  travaux  pinihles,  nont  par-tout  que  des  idees^ 
relatives  a  leur  Jituation,  a  leurs  beft>ifis,  et  independantes^  des  lieux 
quils  habitent.  On  trouve  plus  ct  Paris  quen  aucun  lieu  du  mond^ 
de  CCS  viSimes  du  travail. 

"  Je  coftfidire  principalement  ceux  i  qui  T  opulence  et  Toifroetefug^ 
gerent  la  variete  des  ideeSp  la  bifarrerie  desjugemenSf  Finconftance  des 
fentimens  et  des  cffe&ionsy  en  donnant  un  plein  effor  au  cara£iire.  Ces 
hommeS'la  forment  un  peuple  dans  la  capitale.  hroris  alternative^ 
ment  et  par  acces  a  la  diffipationy  a  Itambition^  aua  ce  quils  4^>pelltnt 
philofophie ;  ceft^h-dire^  h  thumeur^  a  la  mifantropie ;  emportes  par 
les  plaifirSf  tourmentes  quelquefois  par  de  grands  interits  ou  des 
fantatftes  frivoleSj  leurs  idees  nefont  jamais  fuvvies,  ellesfe  trouvent 

^^  Thofe  who  lave  a  hundred  leagues  firom  the  capital  are  an  age  remote,  in  their 
mode  of  thinking  and  a£ling.  I*do  not  deny  exceptions ;  I  fpeak  generally.  I  ftiU 
lefs  pretend  to  decide  the  real  fiiperiority ;  I  fimply  remark  the  difference. 

<'  After  a  long  abfence,  let  a  man  return  to  the  capital  and  he  is  found  to  be 
what  is  called  rufty :  he  may  be  more  res^onaUe,  but  he  certainly  is  different  from 
what  he  was.  It  is  in  Paris  that  the  French  ihguld  be  ftudied  \.  becaufe  they  are 
more  French  there  than  elfewhere*. 

'<  My  obfervations  regard  not  thofe  who,  devoted,  to  continual  employment  and 
painful  labour,  have  only  the  ideas  that  relate  to<  their  fituation  and  their  wants,  in- 
dependent of  the  places  they  inhabit.  In  no  place  on  earth  are  fo  many  of  thefe 
victims  found  as  in  Paris. 

en 
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M  contradiSian,  ei  leur  partnffhu  fncufiuemettd  dune  egak  m- 
dence. 

^*  Ltsoccupatitmsfontd^fftrefUesiPmisetdamlapnw^ 
mime  ne  sy  rejfemhlepas  :  Tune  eft.  un&  kwgueur,  wi  efigourd^^meaif 
ufi€  exigence  materielU ;  f  autre  efi  une.  aSlfuiteJans  deffeiUf  un  mouu' 
meut  fans  ohjet.  On  fent  plus  ^  Paris  qu^on  ne  penfei  m  a^plus 
quan  ne projette,  mi  projette plus  quon  ne  re/aut.  'On.ne^mequiki 
iajens  et  les  arts  dt  goit  ;•  ^  pdtu  ^t^-on  Fidee  des  arts  n^cejpurcs; m 
enJQuit/ans  les  conuoitre. 

*^  Les.  liens  du  fang  uy  diddmt  de  rien  pour  FamitU;  ik  fiim- 
fofent  que  2bx  devoirs  de  decence ;  dans  la  prmmce  ils  exigent  iajer- 
vices :  ce  n  efi  pas  quan  sy  aime  plus  qu  d  Paris^  on  sy  haitJhuveiU 
davantage^  mass  ony  e/i  plus  parent. 

**  II  regne  a,  Paris  une  certmne  ind^erence  generate  qui  multipic  let 
go&ts  pqffagers,  qui  tient  lieu  de  liai/iM,  qui  fait  que  per/onne  fiefi  it 
trop  dans  lafocietd^  que  per/onne  ny  efl  neceffaire  r  tout  le  mtmdifi 


^*  I  principally  confidcr  thofe  to  whom  opulence  and  indolence  fa^eft  variety 
of  idcaS}  caipricc  of  judgment,  and  inconftancy  of  opinions  and  affections}  all  of 
which  call  forth  charaAer.  Thefe  men  form  a  people  or  tribe  in  the  capital  Tield- 
ingidtemately  and  capricioufly  to  diffipation,  ambition,  or  what  they  call  philofophy, 
that  b  to  moodinels  and  mifanthropy,  borne  away  by  pleafure,  tormented  dov  by 
things  of  moment  and  now  by  fimctfiBl  frivolitieSf  theik*  ideas  are  uncomeAed  and 
contradiAory ;  yet  fucceili^ely  appear  of  equal  eridence. 

<<.The  occupations  of  Paris  and  the  country  are  difierent :  indolence  itfdf  is  ^ 
the  fame:  in  one  place  it  is  l^mguor,  torpidity,  and  material  exiftence;  in  the  other 
it  is  activity  without  intention,  and  motion  without  object  AtlVts,  men  fed  xofst 
than  they  think,  aCt  more  thaai  they  plan,  and  |4an  mote  than  they  detcnntne.  They 
efteem  only  talents  and  the  aru  of  tafte:  they  fcarcdy  have  an  idea  of  the  secefiry 
arts,  which  they  enjoy  without  underftanding. 

**  Ties  of  blood  are  not  the  bonds  of  friendihip:  diiey  impofe  ottly  the  duties  « 
decency.    In  the  country,  they  exaO  fenrices:  not  that  there  is  more  lofct^ 

than  in  Paris  \  they  often  hate  more,  but  they  are  more  kinfinen. 

cottvtetUi 
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conviefftf  per/bnne  ne  fe  manque.  Uextrime  (Bff^atkn  o&  ton  vit, 
fmt  quon  ne  prend  pas  qffez  dintMt  k$  urn  aux  autreSy  pwar  itre  dif- 
JkiJe  on  con/iant  dans  ks  liaijbns. 

'*  Onfe  recherche peUf  mfe  rencontre  Mecplatjir ;  m  saccueille  abec 
plus  de  vhqcite  quede  dialeur ;  onfi  per d fans  regret ^  ou  mime  fans 
yfaire  attention. 

'^'  Les.  meeurs  font  h  Patis  tt  que  f^/prit  du  goijernement  fait  h 
Londres ;  elks  cmfmdef^  et^aknt  dansiajbdete  kf  rangs  qui  font 
^ingues  etfuhorddnnSs  dans  Titat.  Tous  ks  ordres  vroent  a  londres 
dam,  la  familtaritSy  parce  que  tous  les  citoyens  ont  hefoin  lei  uns  des^ 
autres;  f  interit  commun  les  rapproche. 

"  Les  pla^rs  froduifent  lemimeeffet  i  Paris  \  tous  ceux  quife 
plaifentfe  conviennent,  avec  cette  difference  que  Tegcdite  qurefi  un 
bien,  quand  tile  part  £un  principe  du  gouvemementj  eft  un  tres- grand 
maij  quand  eUe  ne  vient  que  desmmurs ;  parce  que  cela  n^  arrive  jamais 
que  par  kur  coffuptidn* 

^^  Le  grand  defaui  du  Francois  eft  ifavtrir  toujours  lecaraSlire 


"*  In  Paris,  a  certain  general  indifierence  prevails  $  which  multiplies  acquaintance 
rather  thanfiricnds,  and  by  ^ich  no  man  is  an  intruder  in  fficiety^  nor  is  any  one 
neceflary  to  it :  all  are  welcome^  no  one  is  wanted.  The  extrdriddiCparion  in  which 
they  live  is  the  caufe  that  no  man  is  enough  interefted  for  another  to  be  either  diffi* 
<:ult  in  choice  or  conftant  in  connc^on. 

^*  Men  leek  each  other  little>  meet  with  pleafure,  give  a  welcome  of  vivacity  not  of 
warmth,  and  part  without  regret  and  without  remembering  they  are  parted. 

<<  Manners,  at  Paris,  dSbSt  that  which  the  fpirit  of  the  government  jvoduces  at 
London :  in  fociety,  they  confound  and  equalize  ranks,  which  are  diftind  and  fid^ 
or«ynate  in  the  ftate.  All  orders  live  in  fioniUarity,  in  London,  becanie  the  citizens 
are  all  in  need  of  each  other :  they  are  brought  together  by  the  coomion  intereft. ' 

*<  The  fame  eficcl  is  produced,  in  Paris,  by  pletfure :  every  man  is  welcome,  who 
canpleaiel  But  there  is  this  difierehce :  equality  is  good,  when  it  rdiiltt  from  a  prin- 
cif^  of  govenunent  \  but  the  very  reve^  when.it  refolts  firom  manners,  for  it  is 
then  only  the  corruption  of;  manners. 

jeune  ; 
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jeune ;  par4a  il  ^fiuvmt  aimahle,  et  rarement  J&r :  //  na  prefyue 

point  ddge  m^r,  et  paffh  dt  la  jeuneffe  a  la  cadueitJ.     Nos  talens  dans 
tons  les  genres  sannoncent  de  bonne  heure :  on  les  neglige  long^  terns 

par  dijfipation^  et  a  peine  commence^t^on  h  vouloir  enjaire  u/age,  que 
leur  terns  efi  paffe.     II y  a  pen  dhommes  parmi  nous  quipuiffent  s^ap^ 

puyer  de  T  experience. 

**  Oferai-je  faire  une  remarque^  qui  peut-itre  nefi  pas  auffiJSare 
quelle  me  le paroit ;  mats  il  mefemhle  que  ceux de  nos  talens,  qui  dc^ 
mandent  de  Texecution^  ne  vont  pas  ordinairement  jufquh  JbixaMe 
ans  dans  tpute  leur  force.  Nous  ne  reufjijffhm jamaks  mieux^  dans  qudque 
carrihre  que  ce  puiffe  itre,  que  dans  fdge  mitoyen,  qui  e^  tres  amrt, 
et  plutot  encore  dans  la  jeuneffe  que  dans  un  age  trop  avance.    —     — 


"  Les  hommes  de  merite,  de  quelque  nation  quilsjbient^  n  en  forme 
quune^  entreux.     Us  font  exempts  dune  vanite  nationale  et  pmriie, 
ils  la  laiffent  au  vulgaire\  h  ceux  qui  nayant point  de gloirepetfonnelUy 
font  reduit  afe  prcvaloir  de  celle  de  leurs  compatriotes. 


<<  Tlie  great  defisffl  of  the  French  is  to  be  always  youngs  in  rharaftcr :  hence 
thej  are  oftemsiihble,  but  fddom  fure.  They  fcarcdy  know  an  age  of  maturity ; 
but  pa&  from  youth  to  decline.  Our  talents  of  every  kind  appear  early:  tfaej  long 
lie  neglefied,  from  diffipation ;  and  they  are  fcarcely  brought  into  ufe  before  their 
powers  are  loft.    Few  among  us  enjoy  the  fupport  of  experience* 

<<  I  will  venture  a  remark,  which  perhaps  is  lefs  accurate  than  I  ibppofe  it  to  be  ; 
but»  to  me  it  feems  that  thofe  of  our  talents  which  require  execution  do  not  niaally 
continue  in  all  their  force  fo  long  as  the  age  of  fixty.  In  every  exeftion,  we  iiicoeed 
beft  in  middle  age>  which  is  fliort ;  and  better  in  youth  than  when  life  b  advanced. 


<*  The  men  of  merit,  in  whatever  country  bom,  form  but  one  nation.  They 
are  exempt  from  puerile  and  national  vanity :  this  they  leave  to  the  vulgar;  to  thole 
who,  having  no  perfbnal  worth,  are  reduced  to  boaft  of  the  worth  of  their  country. 

''  On 
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"  On  ne  doit  done  fe  permettre  aucun  paraUile  injurieux  et  temc- 
raire :  mats  sil  ejl  permis  de  remarquer  les  defauts  defa  nation^  il  eft 
de  devoir  den  relever  le  merited  et  le  Frangois  eti  a  un  diftin^if. 
'*  Ceft  le/eul  peuple  dont  les  meeurs  peuventfe  depraruer,fans  que  le 

fond  du  coeurfe  corrompe  et  que  la  courage  saltlre  \  il  allie  les  qualites 
herdiques  avec  le  plaifir,  le  luxe  et  la  molleffe  :fes  vertus  ont  peu  de  con- 

Jiftance^fes  vices  nont  point  de  radnes.  Le  char a£i ere  d^Alcihiade 
neft  pas  rare  en  France.  Le  dereglement  des  m(eurs  et  de  timagifia'^ 
tion  ne  donne  point  atteinte  a  la  franchife,  ct  la  honte  naturelle  du 
Frangois  :  F amour  propre  contribue  a  le  rendre  aimahle ;  plus  il  croit 

plaire,  plus  il  a  de  penchant  a  aimer.  LafrivoUte,  qui  nuit  au  dive- 
loppement  defes  talents  et  defes  vertus^  le  priferve  en  mime  temps  des 
crimes  noirs  et  riflechis^     La  perfidse  lui  eft  etr anger e^  et  il  eft  bientSt 

fatigue  de  Tintrigue^  Si  Con  a  queJqutfois  vii  parmi  nous  des  criines 
odieux,  ik  ont  di/parut  piutht  par  le  caraHire  national,  -  qsu  par  la 

feverite  des  loixr 

I    ■         ■■■■■■■ ■  I         M^——       <  ■■!  ■■■■■■  I  ■         1   — — — i— — ,1^— ,^^mJ— y— ^i^ 

^<  We  ought  not  therefore  to  indulge  in  any  nfli  and  infulttng  parallel:  biitf  if 
it  be  right  to  remark  the  defe£b  of  our  nation^  it  is  no  lefs  a  duty  to^remark  its 
virtues ;  and  the  French  have  one  diftin£tively. 

'*  They  are  the  only  people  whofe  manners  may  be  depraved  without  the  heart 
being  corrupted,  or  the  courage  diminifhed.  With  pleasure,  luxury,  and  efienutia^^ 
they  combine  the  heroic  quditics :  their  virtues  have  little  confiftency,  their  vices 
have  no  root.  The  character  of  Alcibiades  is  not  uncommon  in  France.  Diibrder 
of  manners  and  of  imagination  do  not  defiroy  the  firanknefi  and  native  goodnefi  of 
a  Frenchman :  vanity  contributes  to  render  him  amiable ;  the  more  he  thinks  his 
pieafes  the  more  he  is  inclined  to  love.  That  firiv6lity,  which  injures  the  unfolding 
of  his  talents  and  virtues,  preferves  him  from  black  and  refleOed  crimes.  To  {letw 
fidy  he  is  a  ftranger  i  of  intrigue  he  foon  is  wearied.  If  we  occafionally  foe  odious 
crimes  among  us,  they  difappear  rather  from  the  national  charaAer  than  the  feverity 
of  the  laws.'' 
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CHAPTER   LXXVIII. 

mind  mot  limited  by  the  limits  op  geography  :  the  french  2)£- 
picient  ik  energy  :  resemblance  between  the  ancient  gauls 
and  the  modern  french  :  moliere  and  shakespear  the  most 
correct  of  painters  :  quotation  from  the  merchant  of  ye- 
nice:  remarks:  quotation  from  henry  viii:  remarks:  the 
benefit  of  noticing  defects :  questions  proposed  to  future 
inquirers. 

IT  will  fcarcely  be  denied  that  the  author  of  the  above  ikctch 
poflefled  great  difcrimination ;  and  was  very  deiirous  to  attain 
and  prefcrve  the  candour  of  veracity.  Neither  will  it  I  prcfumc 
eaiily  pais  unremarked  that  the  fads  which  I  have  related,  and 
thofe  which  I  have  to  relate,  are  confirmed  by  the  teflimony  of 
Du  Clos. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  whole  of  his  work 
will  continually  diicover  in  it  paiTages,  and  traits,  that  have  the 
fame  tendency ;  and  the  pidure  he  drew  was  e^bemed  to  be  ib 
faithful,  by  the  French  themfelvte,  that  Lewis  XV.  permitted  the 
dedication  of  the  fecond  edition  tohimfelf ;  that  is,  after  thefirft 
had  been  read,  and  was  become  popular ;  and  conferred  on  the 
author  the  charge  of  hiftoriographen    ' 

Du  Clos  -aiTerts  that,  did  the  French  refled  enough  in  their 

youth,  and  were  they  cured  of  certain  defeds,  they  would  be  the 

firft  people  on  earth :  becaufe»  even  with  thefc  defeds^  there  u 

no  nation  by  whom  they  are  excelled.     This  is  that  kind  o(^^' 

tion  which  every  author,  writing  of  his  native  country^  no  matter 

what 
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what  its  defeds  or  its  general  ignorance,  feldom  fails  to  make ; 
and  perhaps  with  truth.  I  fee  no  good  reaibn  for  limiting  mind 
bj  the  limits  of  geography  ^  yet,  confpicUous  as  the  French  are 
among  nations,  and  willingly  as  I  would  imitate  the  forbearance 
of  this  author  in  not  aiTuming  pre-eminence,  it  would  but  be  the 
affedation  of  candour,  nay  it  would  be  vicious,  were  I  to  conceal 
what  I  iuppofe  to  be  the  indubitable  fad;  that,  in  thofe  arts 
which  are  mod;  ufeful,  in  thofe  manners  which  are  moil:  rational, 
and  in  that  public  government,  and  private  order^  that  political 
and  individual  economy,  which  can  beft  fecure  happineis,  the 
French  are  unfortunately  far  behind  the  Engliih.  Could  I  fpeak 
this  in  triumph  I  Ihould  defpife  myfelf. 

Ffoni  the  pidure  of  Du  Clos  himfelf  it  cannot' but  be  inferred 
that,  being  iuperficial  and  eafily  led,  the  French  are  deficient  in 
that  energy  of  charader  which  gives  pcrfeverahce,  order,  and  con* 
fiilency,  as  well  to  political  as  to  private  economy. 

This  national  energy,  if  I  have  rightly  obfenred  f  hem,  they  are 
acquiring :  but  th^  acquirement  will  be  flow ;  and,  if  there  be 
that  difference  of  energy,  perfeverance,  and  order,  which  I  pre- 
fume  there  is,  between  the  French  and  Englifh  nations,  equality 
of  improvement  may  continue:  hence  a  diflScrcnce  as  great  may 
alfo  continue  to  exxO:  through  ages  no  man  can  fay  how  remote. 

According  to  hiftorians,  the  Franks  were  a  race  diilind  froAi 
the  Gauls,  whom  they  fubdued;  yet,  read  the  chara^r  of  the 
Gauls,  as  given  by  Cefar,  ind  you  will  there  find  many,  of  the 
marks  by  which  die  modern  French  are  ftiUdiflinguifliod. 

Through  defcending  ages,  the  fame  delineations  have  been 
given.  A  cloud  of  vvitnefles  are  not  here  ndcoflary :.  multiplied 
quotations  would  give  me  trouble,  and  weary  the  reader;  the 
French  them felves  would  afford  them  in.  the  greateft  number: 
but  there  is  one  among  ourfelvcs,  whom  we  efleem  almoft  as  the 

S  H  2  intuitive 
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intuitive  child  of  tmih,  in  the  chandeiB  he  diaws.  Let  the 
French  be  fcfened  to  MoUere ;  his  philoibphy  wa$  pechaps  Aipe- 
rior  to  his  other  great  ^lalitics :  the  Englifli  will  liften  with  a 
Aiil  more  ma^^c  delist  to  Shake(pear, 

The  foUowing  is  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice.* 

''  Neriffh.  How  iay  70a  bj  the  French  lord,  MMJiewr  U  Bonf 

Portia.  God  made  him,  and  thexefoie  let  him  pa&  for  a  man. 
But  he !  v^y  he  b  every  man  in  no  man.  If  a  throfUe  fing^  he 
fidls  ftrait  a  capering :  he  will  fence  widi  hb  own  fliadow :  if  I 
ihould  marry  him  I  fhoold  marry  twenty  huiband& 

Neriffa.  What  iiiy  you  then  to  Falconbridge,  the  yoong  baron 
of  England  } 

Portia.  Ton  know  I  fay  nothing  to  him,  for  he  underflands 
not  me,  nor  I  him :  he  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italiam ; 
be  is  a  proper  man*s  picture,  but,  alas !  who  can  converie  with  a 
dumb  (how  ?  How  oddly  he  is  iiiited !  I  think  he  bought  his 
doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hoie  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Ger* 
many,  and  his  behaviour  every  where/* 

To  iatiriie  dioie  follies,  and  that  ignorance,  which  are  preju* 
dicial  to  men,  is  the  dignified  office  of  the  dramatic  poet:  the 
inadcs  of  the  French  and  Engliih  charaAers,  given  in  this  Ihort 
paflage,  ate  fuch  as  ftill  are  ieen  in  their  full  force :  the  capering, 
the  fencing,  the  verfiitility,  the  frivolity,  which  are  too  often  met 
in  a  Frenchman,  are  in  a  few  touches  given  at  full  length  ;  as  are 
the  ignorance,  the  referve,  the  faandfbmenefs  of  perfbn,  and  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  are  ib  evident  in  many 
young  Englilhmen,  when  they  fihft  go  abroad. 

Thoie,  who  ^fh  to  fee  the  qualities  which  are  moft  honour^ 
able  to  the  Engliih  pourtrayed,  I  refer  to  the  latter  end  of  Henry  V. 
by  the  fame  immortal  painter* 

*  A£k  L  ficcne  2. 

The 
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The  follovring  fcene  I  quote^  as  fo  extscmcij  apibpoi  that,  a 
few  variationB  ezcq>ted,.  it  ^might  have  been  imttett  within  theie 
two  jean  as  a  iatitt  upon  the  French  andrfiki^ifli :  tfaefivft  exhi- 
biting themielves  now^  in  Paris;  and  during  their  late  feftivals ; 
and  the  latter  as  returning  from  the  (bene.  The  quotation  is 
fiom  Henry  VIII.*/  :     .  f         . 

''  Lord  Chamherlam.  Is  it  poffiUe  thd  ^li  of  France  Aould 
juggle  ^  .  ^ 

Men  into  itich  fbangoi  myfleries  ?  ''  r  '\) 

Sands.  New  cuftoms^  .!  • 

Though  thej  be  nerer  £>  ridiculous^ 
Nay  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  am  followed.r 

Chamh.  As  far  as  I  fee,. all  the  good,  our  Eagliib 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  but  merely 
Afit  or  two  o*'the  &ce;  but  they aie  ihieiwd  ones;  ' 
For,  whcii  they  hold /em,  you  would  fweair  diredly. 
Their  very  nofes  had  been  couniellofs* 
To  Pepin,  or  Clotharius,  theyi  keep  ilaie  io. 

Sands.  They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones ;  cne^  would 
take  it. 
That  -never  iaw  them  pace  before,  the  ^vin 
And  ipringhalt  reign*d  among  *em. 

Chamh.  Death!  My  lord. 
Their  clothes  are  after  iuch  a  pagan  cmt  too. 
That,  fure,  they  have  worn  out  chriilendom.     How  now  ? 
What  new»,  Sir  Thomas  Lovel  ? 

Enter  SSr  Thomas  LoveL 
Lov.  Faith,  my  lord^ 
I  hear  of  none,  but  the  new  proclamation 
That's  clapp'd  upon  the  court  gate. 

•  AEi  1.  fccnc  3. 
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Chamh.  What is't for?  ' 

\  m 

Liv..  The  reformation  of  our  tniYeird  goliants, 
Thftt:fiU  the  court  with  quwrek,  talk,  audtatlorB. 
iCfuttnb.  I  am  ^d  'tis  there ;  now  I  would  pray  our  mon* 
iieurs  • 
To  think  an  Englifli  courtier  may  be  wife» 
And  nerer  ice  itkc  Louvre. 

Lew.  They  muft  either 
(For  fo  run  the  conditions),  leave  tfaefc  remnants- 
Of  fool,  and  feather,  that  they  got  in  France,  <     . 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance 
Pertaining  thereuntd>  (as  £gbts .  and  fire<^  works, 
Abuiing  better  mea  than  tkey  can  be, 
Out  of  a  foreign  wifilom)  renouncing  clean 
The  faith  thejr.have  in  tennis,  and  tall  ftockings, 
Short  bliftercad  -faneches,  and  thofe  types  of  travel, 
And  underftand  again  like  honcft  men ;     ' 
Or  pack  to  their  old  play*-fcllow5 :  there,  I  take  it, 
.They  may,  cum  frivllegio^  ytcm  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdncfs,  and  be  laughed  at. 

Sands.  *Tis  time  to  give  them  phyfic,  their  difeafes 
Are  grown  fo  catching. 

Chamb.  What  a  lofs  our  ladies 
Will  have  of  thefe  trim  vanities. 

Lov*  Ay,  marry, 
There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords :  the  fly.  whorefens 
Have  got  a  fpeedipg  trick  to  lay  down  ladies ; 
A  French  fbng  and  a  fiddle,  has  no  fellow.** 

I  believe,  thinking  men  generally  allow  that  the  manners  of 
nations  are  moft  accurately  and  ikilfully  pourtraycd,  by  the  beft 
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writers  of  plays  and  novels.  A  comic  poet,  it  is  trae>  is  a  fatirift, 
who  ieiedb  that  which  is  defeAive  becaufe  he  is  in  iearch  of  the 
ridiculous :  but  I  have  acknowledged  my  fearch,  under  the  pre- 
lent  head,  is  the  iaaeie :  that  is,  I  wilb  to  aicertain  and  render  evi- 
dent national  defeds,  that  the  nation  of  whom  I  fpeak  may  judge 
lor  themfelves ;  and,  by.  the  repeated  efforts  of  men  who  delineate 
them,  be  induced  to  corred  them ;  alio  that  other  nations  may 
avoid  to  imitate  that  which  is  injurious.  Any  attempt  to  vilify 
and  degrade  nations  is  bafe :  but  to  awaken  in  them  a  fenfe  of 
their  miftakes  is  a  worthy  office.  No  man,  alive  to  the  conie* 
quences  of  national  animoiity,  will  ieek  to  inarcafe  fb  pernicious  a 
vice  <  there  is  in  all  nations  much  to  disapprove ;  but  there  is  in 
all  nations  ftill  much  more  to  admire. 

To  the  men  who  do  now  and  will  hereafter  poifefs  more  infor- 
mation than  myielf,  I  would  propoie  the  following  queftions. 

Can  there  |>c  any  doubt  that  the  iearch  after  pleaiure  is  more 
conftant,.  and  exifb  in  a  greater  degree,  in  Paris  than  in  any  other 
city  of  Europe  ? 

Is  not  pleafure,  as  I  have  iaid,  that  which  may  be  called  the 
ilaple  trade  of  the  city  ?  Is  it  not  the  refburce  of  thofe  multitudes 
who  can  devife  no  other  means  of  obtaining  fubfiftence  ? 

Are  they  not  impelled  to  this  refburce  by  that  which,  to  a  city 
without  commerce  or  exteniive  manufadories,  may  be  truly  called 
an  exceis  of  population  ? 

Is  it  not  the  refult  of  the  habits  of  the  French,  their  levity,  their 
propeniity  to'  change,  their  averiion  to  ferious  employment  which 
depQands  perfeverance,  and  the  eagernefs  with  which  they  feek 
amufement  and  that  emotion  of  which  indolence  is  ever  in  want, 
that  this  fuperfluous  population  does  and  can,  exift  ?  Otherwife, 
would  not  the  number  be  reduced,  by  the  neceility  to  feek  em- 
ployment eliewhere  ?  . 

If 
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If  it  be  true  that  fuch  dcfeds  of  national  chamder  incttafe  and 
fupport  the  popiJation  of  Paris,  is  it  not  equally  true  that  the 
efforts  made  to  obtain  iubfiftence^  by  vaiying  and  inventing  plea« 
iiiies,  do  alio  increaie  and  iiipport  thefe  very  defeds  themfidves? 

It  is  a  oommcn  dodrine,  among  French  politicians,  as  well  of 
tboie  who  make  a  part  of  or  agree  in  fentiment  with  the  gorem- 
ment,  as  it  is  of  thofe  who  complain  of  or  arc  in  oppofition  to  its 
meaiiares,  that  government  in  France  fecks  its  own  iecuri^  bj  feck- 
ing  to  amuft,  that  is,  to  divert  the  attention  of,  the  people.  Ail 
governments  are  anxious  to  obtain  permanent  power ;  and  all  per- 
manent power  originates  and  exifb  in  the  people.  A  governor  b 
reduced  to  the  level  of  individual  ibength,  when  others  do  not 
ad  with  him ;  and  the  greater  the  number  and  power,  phy^ol 
and  moral,  of  his  co«adjuton,  the  greater  and  the  more  formidable 
he,  their  leader,  becomes.  Can  it  be  doubted  then  that  tke  in- 
tereft  of  government  is,  to  turn  the  attention  of  people,  oot  to 
pbjeds  that  encourage  indolence  and  want  of  thought,  bati  to 
every  thing  that  can  give  them  perfeverancc,  (labilitj,  and  firm- 
neis  of  charaAer  ? 
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CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

I 

IMPERFECT  STATE  OF  LANGUAGE  :    ITS  EVASIVE  NATURE  EXEMPLIFIED:' 

"*  I 

AMBIGUITY  OF  HONOUR :  RULES  OF  HONOUR  AMONG  THE  ENGLISH 
POPULACE  :  THE  ART  OF  BOXING  A  POLITE  AMUSEMENT  :  LESS  FE- 
ROCIOUS THAN  WEAPONS  OF  SLAUGHTER:  BOXING  MATCH  IN  PARIS: 
HONOUR  DECIDED  BY  THE  TONGUE  AND  THE  SWORD :  FREQUENCY 
OF  DUELS  AMONG    FRENCH    SOLDIERS  :    A  BOY's  IMPATIENCE  TO  BE  A 

colonel:  soldier  that  committed  suicide. 

IN  the  prefent  imperfc<%  ftate  of  human  language,  few  indeed 
are  the  words,  if  any,  that  have  one  conilant  and  preciie  mean- 
ing. To  thofe,  who  happen  not  to  have  thought  on  the  fubje6t, 
the  fuppofition,  that  this  ambiguity  of  fpeech  is  the  worft  of  all 
the  evils  that  affliA  mankind,  will  appear  extravagant.  It  is  by 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  that  is,  of  fa6b  fb  conftantly  repeated  to 
our  ienfes  as  to  become  indubitable,  that'  men  avoid  falfehood  or 
error ;  that  is,  ignorance  of  thofe  faAs.  There  are  acute,  I  ought  to 
call  them  cunning,  cafuifts,  who,  if  the  word  truth  be  mentioned, 
exultingly  aik  what  is  truth?  They  exult  becauie  they  are  certain 
no  man  can  fay  what  is  truth,  in  the  fenie  in  which  they  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  underftand  the  term :  that  is,  as  an  abftrad  word, 
including  rather  all  poilible  things,  concerning  which  men  can 
difpute,  than  the  fads  in  which  they  are  all  agreed.  Should  there 
be  any  man  fo  very  wife,  if  I  were  to  affert  that  the  fun  riles,  as 
to  afk  me,  "  what  is  the  fun  ?"  and  to  demand  that  I  fhould  prove 
its  exiftence,  I  might  be  indolent  or  pettiih  enough  to  decline 
converfation  with  him :  for  I  ihould  forefee,  if  I  replied  that  the 
VOL.  I.  3  I  fun. 
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fun,  be  it  fomething  or  nothing,  does  every  day  produce  fenfa- 
tions,  in  which  all  men  who  are  not  cafuiib  agree,  that,  he  would 
next  afk  what  are  ieniations  ? 

Since  there  are  men,  be  it  from  a  love  of  inquiry  or  a  deiire  to 
furprife,  by  ftrange  doubts  and  aflertions,  who  can  pretend  to 
queftion  things  which  all  mankind,  as  well  by  their  adions  as  by 

their  words,  admit  as  fads  that  regulate  their  condud,  it  is  no 

•     •  • 

wpnder,  when  fuch  is  the  uncertainty  of  language,  that  there  arc 
fb  many  abftrad  terms  of  undecided  and  ambiguous  meaning. 
.  One  of  thefe  is  the  word  honour;  and  honour  perhaps  may 
be  defined  to  be  ''  that  ielf  reiped,  when  the  adton  is  right,  and 
that  vanity,  when  the  adion  is  wrong,  according  to  which  men 
regulate  their  public  behaviour/' 

Tht  right  and  wrong  of  honour,  in  the  populace  of  England, 
is  a  mark  that  diftinguiihes  them,  perhaps,  from  all  other  nations. 
If  they  have  any  difpute  they  perhaps  are  the  only  people  who 
ntvtr  bear  about  them,  or  think  of  uiing,  weapons,  to  maim  or 
murder :  yet  they  are  the  forwarded  of  ^all  people  to  bid  mutual 
defiance,  and  end  contention  by  iingle  combat. 

This  combat  is  at  once  a  trial  of  courage  and  (kill ;  and,  how- 
ever it  may  be  juftly  reprobated  as  cruel,  it  generates  a  firmnefs  of 
mind,  a  coolnefs  in  danger,^  and  an  independence  of  charader^ 
which,  in  the  preient  ftatc  of  human  fbciety,  has  had  very  bene- 
ficial cfiTeds. 

I  ipeak  of  the  paft ;  I  am  far  from  an  advocate  for  its  continu- 
ance :  thirds  highly  beneficial,  at  one  period  of  civilization,  at 
another  are  highly  pernicious. 

Thefe  combats  generally  colled  crowds,  and  each  crowd  In- 
ilantly  afiumes  to  itfelf  the  arbitration,  and  the  guardiadhip  of 
honour.  The  combatants  are  excited  to  fight,  while  they  have  the 

power  to  ilrike,  or  ftand :  but,  ihould  either  of  them  offend  the 

laws 
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laws  of  honour,  if  one  be  down  ihould  the  other  ftrike  before  he 
riies,  or  ihould  he  kick,  or  bite,  or  do  any  thing  but  fairly  box,  the 
mob  would  interfere,  and  fcout  him  as  a  coward. 

From,  being'  a  vulgar  eiercife  of  anger,  or  of  vanity,  this  art  of 
boxing  is  become  a  polite  amufement ;  of  which  men  of  wealth 
and  rank  are  the  pattoiis  smd  amateurs,  as  they  are  pleafed  to  ftyle 
themfelves :  that  is,  tliey  fpar  and  trifle  for  their  own  amufement ; 
and  lay  wagers,  and  excite  others  to  iiich  a  ftudious  exerotie  of  the 
art  that  to  deal  a  death  blow,  with  the  fiSi,  is  now  no  uncommon 
event.  To  fight  a  pair  of  c6cks  or  a  pair  of  men  is  alike  become 
a  gentlemanly  diverfion. 

While  I  am  writing,  an  event  has  happoied,.  which  fingularly 
marks  this  ipirit  among  fafhionable  men :  that  is,  men  who,  having 
too  much  wealth  and  too  much  time,  know  not  how  to  procure 
themfelves  pleafure,  but  by  the  excitement  of  violent  emotions ; 
fuch  as  arife  from  fedu&ion,  duelling,  the  rifk  of  their  forttmei  on 
the  hazard  of  a  die,  or  from  humane  J^rU  ftmilar  to  thofe  above 
mentioned.  The  event  I  allude  to  is  the  battle  between  Belcher 
and  the  Young  Ruffian ;  attempted  at  Newmarket,  but  fought  in 
Eflex.  The  paper  defcribing  the  rounds  they  had,  printed  in  our 
journals,  will  hereafter  be  thought  a  curioiity :  J  mean  therefore  to 
give  it  a  place  in  the  Appendix.  This  encouragement  of  boxing, 
by  men  of  rank,  is  not  entirely  a  novelty :  the  fiimous  Brpughton^ 
of  whom  I  have  heard  the  following  anecdote,  was  patronized  by 
the  uncle  of  his  prefent  majefty,  the  duke  of  Cumberland : 

When  abroad  commanding  the  army,  a  Hungarian  of  prodigious 
bodily  force,  hearing  that  Englifhmen  were  great  fighters  with  the 
fifl,  defied  the  befl  of  them ;  and  the  challenge  was  accepted  by 
the  duke,  who  felefted  Broughton  as  his  champion.  According  to 
the  tale,  the  Hungarian  came  or  was  brought  to  England ;  and  the 
cautious  Broughton,  after  furveying  the  awfully  athletic  fi^rm  of.  his 

3  I  2  antagonifl. 
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antagonift^  was  determined  to  diicover  his  mode  of  aflault.  For 
this  purpoie,  he  gave  a  robuft  drayman  five  fhillings  to  go  up  to  the 
Hungarian^  whom  Broughton  had  watched  as  he  walked  the 
ibeets,  and  fhike  him  a  blow.  The  Hungarian  inftantly  feizcd 
the  drayman,  and  daihed  him  with  fuch  irrefiftible  force  to  the 
ground  that  the  fellow  was  willing  enough  to  afk  pardon  for  the 
affront  he  had  given.  JBroughton  had  acquired  the  knowledge  he 
wanted ;  and  the  Hungarian  had  lefs  chance  with  him  than  the 
drayman  would  have  had  with  the  Hungarian. 

Let  it  not  be  pretended  that  to  encourage  thefe  cufloms  is  to 
maintain  that  national  courage  which  is  the  defence  of  the  nadon  : 
amenity  of  manners  and  the  exerdfe  of  the  intelled  are  becoming 
the  great  fafeguards  of  man. 

Neither  can  I  very  well  underfland  why  other  nations  have 
fligmatized  the  art  of  boxing  as  ferocious.  It  is  true  that  all  deci- 
iion  of  contefl  by  combat  is  ferocity :  but,  furely,  that  combat 
which  is  Icafl  dangerous,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  has  the 
advantages  I  have  defcribed,  is  the  leafl  ferocious. 

I  have  ibmething  more  to  remark :  be  it  or  be  it  not  deferving  of 
the  epithet  ferocious,  I  half  fufpeA  boxing  is  a  flep  in  civilization, 
which  other  nations  in  their  progrefs  are  deflined  to  take.  The 
two  firfl  times  I  was  in  Paris,  I  witnefled  violent  difputes ;  in  fbme 
of  which  there  was  much  pulling  of  hair,  but  no  thought  of  ufing 
the  clenched  fifl :  the  lafl  time,  however,  I  more  than  once  fa^v 
boys  fparring ;  and  was  prefent,  at  la  Porte  St.  Denis j  when  two 
men  made  their  utmofl  efforts  to  box.  Thofe  efforts  indeed  were 
feeble :  to  an  Englifhman,  their  aukwardneis  excited  not  alarm 
but  laughter :  their  arms,  inflead  of  being  darted  i^raight  forward^ 
were  either  raifed  up,  to  fall  like  the  fifl  of  a  methodifl  preacher 
who  beats  his  cufhion,  or  fwung  round  fo  that,  if  the  man  ftmck 
at  received  the  blow,  it  mufi  be  becaufe  he  would  not  remove* 

The 
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The  mob  too  began  to  behave^  as  it  were^  in  imitation  of  the 
Englifli :  thej  gave  the  combatants  room,  and  feemdd  to  fuper- 
intend  and  participate  in  their  valour.  The  conteft  however  was 
very  ihort :  by  ibme  unlucky  accident^  one  of  their  nofes  bled ;  and 
the  women  would  endure  it  no  longer. 

In  making  the  above  conjec^ire,  I  would  not  be  underftood  to 
approve  or  encourage  the  practice  of  boxing  in  any  place :  but  if, 
by  fighting  with  the  fift,  fighting  with  the  fword  and  fabre  could 
be  brought  into  difufe,  the  change  need  not  be  regretted.  Among 
the  vulgar,  in  Paris,  the  point  of  honour  lies  in  the  tongue ;  it  is 
who  can  talk  the  loQgeft,  and  the  loudeft :  but,  when  they  are 
compelled  to  be  inch  good  patriots  as  to  aflume  the  dignity  of 
ibldiers,  and  wear  a  fabre,  the  point  of  honour  then  lies  in  the 
fabre's  edge.  A  gentleman,  who  livid  at  Chai/Iot,  informed  mc 
that  fcarcely  a  morning  paffed  without  ibldiers  fighting  duels,  in 
the  fields  behind  his  refidence,  of  which  he  was  h  witnefs. 

The  madneis  of  defiance  not  unfrequently  becomes  fo  violent 
that  it  pafifes  from  corps  to  corps ;  and  regiments,  quartered  in  the 
fame  city,  or  neighbourhood,  are  obliged  to  be  marched  to  different 
places,  from  the  imminent  danger  of  a  general  battle. 

Speaking  with  an  officer  of  fome  rank,  I  put  it  to  him,  as  a 
cafe  of  confcience,  how  he,  a  man  who  claimed  the  diflindlion 
of  fuperiority,  moral  and  intellectual,  could  juflify  duelling  to 
himfelf  ?  which,  if  called  upon,  he  avowed  he  fhould  pradice. 
He  gave  the  common  anfwer :  the  necefJity  of  proving  himfelf 
worthy  to  wear  a  fword.  What  a  fatire  upon  mankind  is  fuch  a 
reply !  How  does  it  paint  their  prefent  ignorance  !  How  pemicious 
is  the  force  of  example !  Of  this  can  there  be  a  ftronger  proof 
than  the  following  anecdotes  ? 

The  revolution  had  fo  great  an  efFed:  on  the  imagination  of  the 
boys  of  Paris  that  they  ufed  to  affemble  in  every  flreet,  and  march 

with 
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with  their  drvans,  wooden  iabres  made  fliarp,  and  pikes  of  tin. 
They  made  a  proceffion^  in  the  Luxembourg  gardens ;  and,  on  one 
of  tfaeie  pikes,  bore  the  head  of  a  cat,  guilty  of  the  mnidcr  of  a 
canary  bird! 

Their  military  fports  gave  rife  to  hot  diiputes ;  and  fometimes 
to  ferious  accidents.  They  all  would  be  officers,  and  arms  in 
hand  difputed  the  point.  Two  were  ieparated,  who  fought  fo 
fiercely  that  the  blood  began  to  flow ;  and,  being  aiked  the  cauTe 
of  their  quarrel — **  ParbJeuT  replied  one  of  them;  "  it  was  my 
turn  to  be  colonel  an  hour  ago/** 

The  iiiiceptibility  of  the  French  is  fudden,  and  violent ;  though 
it  quickly  dies  away.  If  they  conceive  themielves  adually  de^ 
graded,  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens  or  comrades,  I  doubt 
if  any  people  more  acutely  feel,  or  for  a  time  more  determihatcly 
defend,  the  point  of  honour  than  themielves. 

One  day,  on  the  parade  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  a  foldier 
failed  in  fome  point  of  exerciie,  from  having  drunk  a  little  too 
much  in  the  morning :  for  this  he  was  reproved,  fent  fioin  the 
ranks,  and  informed  he  ihould  never  more  have  the  honour  to 
parade  before  Bonaparte.  The  fentence  was  fo  humiliatii^  in 
the  eye  of  the  regiment,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  ib  affeded  by  it; 
that  he  (hot  himfelf.     This  happened  while  I  was  in  Paris. 


ajj. 
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CHAPTER   LXXX. 

THX  PRBKCH  80I.DIER  LESS  SLAVISH  THAN  OTHERS :  STRANGE  ANEC- 
DOTE OF  RUSSIAN  obedience:  compared  with  the  NORMANS : 
MODERN   academies:    INFATUATION    OF    MEN:     FENCING    MASTERS 

ennobled:  single  combat  ordained  bydagobert:  the  judg- 
ment OF  god  by  the  cross  ;  BY  COLD  WATER  ;  AND  BY  FIRE  :  A 
MAN  AND  A  JUDGE  MORE  RATIONAL  THAN  THE  AGE  IN  WHICH  THEY 
LIVED  :  DRUGS  THAT  RESISTED  FIRE  :  TRIAL  BY  PURGATIVE  PILLS  : 
LITURGIES  TRIED  BY  FIRE:  THE  PROGRESS  OF  KNOWLEDGE^  AND. 
HOPES  FROM  ITS  EFFECTS. 

THERE  is  a  degree  of  familiarity^  between  a  French  ibldier  and 
his  officer^  which  exifts  perhaps  in  no  other  military  fervice : 
he  has  more  than  others  the  exercifc  of  his  underftanding ;  and  is 
leis  a  ilave>  a  machine^  that  dare  not  thinks  or  even  ftand  or  look, 
but  with  the  permiilion  of  his  commander.  Like  as  fervants  in 
FriniCe  will  diipute  with  their  mafter  or  miilrefs,  difapprove  their 
condu6fc,  and  tell  them  how  they  ought  to  slA,  fo  will  a  fbldier, 
in  the  field,  difcufs  the  advantages  of  encampment  and  fituation ; 
and,  in  the  day  of  battle,  will  point  to  the  place  which  he  iuppofes 
in  danger,  and  advife  evolutions  proper  to  be  made :  this  he  will 
do  with  a  chance  of  having  his  advice  followed,  and  himielf  pro- 
moted for  his  difcemment,  or  bravery. 

If  war  were  a  good  thiiig,  no  condu4ft  could  be  more  rational, 
or  juft. 

It  is  an  old  remark  that  the  quick  feelings  of  a  Frenchman  can 
never  be  {o  fubdued  as  for  him  to  bear  drilling,  like  the  patient 
German,  or  ftill  more  the  fervile  Ruffian,  ibldier. 

The 
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The  tame  fubmiiHoa  of  the  latter  is  indeed  incredible.  During 
the  feven  years  war,  at  the  time  that  fortune  ieemed  ahnoft  to 
have  forfaken  Frederic  II.,  Schweidnitz  was  beiieged  by  the  Ruf- 
fians :  the  defence  was  obilinate ;  the  Ruffian  commander  could 
only  take  the  place  by  ailault,  and  there  was  a  moat  which  muft 
be  croiled.  For  this  purpofe,  the  Ruffian  ibldiers  were  ordered  to 
the  attack  through  the  moat,  till  it  was  filled  up  with  the  numbers 
of  the  dead ;  and  fucceeding  corps  then  marched  over  them,  and 
toois.  the  city  ! 

Thb  anecdote  is  fb  flrange  a  one  that  I  fhould  not  dare  relate  it^ 
were  not  my  authority  uncommonly  ftrong :  it  was  told  mc  by  a 
Pruffian,  M  Von  Archenholtz ;  known  to  the  literary  world  as  the 
author  of  a  monthly  journal  called  Aftfierva,  Travels  in  England 
and  Italy,  and  many  other  works ;  and  who,  being  then  a  captain 
in  the  Pruffian  fcrvice,  was  himfelf,  as  he  afTured  me,  prcfcnt  at 
the  fcenc  and  a  witncfs  of  the  faA. 

The  following  talc  is  of  the  fame  kind;  with  this  difference: 
there  is  fomcthing  lefs  horridly  revolting  in  the  facrifice  of  prifonen, 
foreigners,  and  enemies,  than  in  that  of  defenders,  couotrjmcn, 
and  friends :  again— *the  Normans  flourifhed  in  the  barbarous  ages, 
yet  committed  a  lefs  atrocious  crime,  which  however  feems  to 
have  excited  greater  abhorrence :  helice,  it  fcarcely  appears  uncan- 
did  to  fuppofe  the  Ruffians  lefs  civilized,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, than  the  Normans,  in  the  ninth. 

•'  Unable  to  render  themfelvcs  maftersof  the  great  tower  of  the 
Grand  Chatelet,  at  Paris,  Abbon,  a  contemporary  author  and  per- 
haps an  ocular  witncfs,  reports  that  the  Normans,  having  fa^ 
endeavoured  to  fill  up  the  moat  with  fafcines,  and  even  with  bul- 
locks and  cows,  which  they  killed  for  that  purpofe,  threw  in  the 
bodies  of  a  part  of  their  prifoners,  whom  they  put  to  death,  to  fcrvc 

as  a  bridge.     Gozlin,  bifhop  of  Paris,  penetrated  with  horror  and 

indignation 


J 
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indignation  at  this  inhuman  2i6k,  caft  a  javelin^  invoking  the  Virgin, 
and  killed  one  of  the  miniftcrs  of  the  barbarity,  whole  body  was 
immediately  toffed  among  the  reft."* 

The  alliance  between  military  honour  and  vanity  is  vifible,  in 
every  part  of  warlike  inftitutions ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  exempli- 
fied by  the  art  of  foicing,  and  among  the  mafters  who  teach  that 
art.  Plato  we  are  told  taught  philoibphy  in  the  delightful  groves  ' 
of  Academus ;  and  now,  the  French  having  given  the  example, 
academy  is  the  word :  the  meaneft  ftreet,  or  the  pooreil  village, 
may  have  its  academy :  not  in  delightful  groves,  but  in  garret, 
hut,  or  half  defblate  grange :  not  to  teach  the  divine  philofophy 
of  Plato ;  but,  among  other  the  more  humble  elements  of  know* 
ledg^,  dancing,  fencing,  nay  and  hair  dreffing ;  for  this  kind  of 
academv  I  remember  to  have  feen. 

C!oniidering  men  as  a  clafs  of  intelligent  beings,  that  have  for 
ages  beyond  knowledge  been  exerting  their  coUedive  faculties  that 
they  might  increaie  individual  happineis,  of  which  the  afcertain- 
ment  of  peribnal  faiety  forms  an  eflential  branch,  it  appears  afto- 
niihing  that,  in  iiich  a  lapfe  of  time,  it  ihould  ftill  be  fuppofed  that 
the  moft  certain  means  of  Securing  this  peribnal  fafety  are  thoie 
the  very  ipirit  and  tendency  of  which  encourage  peribnal  aiTauIt. 
It  appears  ailoiiiihing  that,  inftead  of  academies  for  teaching  the 
art  tx>  kill,  the  whole  world  has  not  been  filled  with  academies 
to  teach  the  art  of  liftening  to  complaints  with  patience,  of  reply- 
ing to  them  with  candour,  and  of  inculcating  the  habits  of  good 
taxspet  and  kindnei3  of  heart,  iuch  and  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  no 
accidents  could  overcome.  Have  they  not  yet  difcovered  that 
thh  knowledge  is  more  eiTential,  to  man,  than  even  all  the  faici- 
nating,  the  iiiblime,  and  the  uieful,  which  the  whole  circle  of 


*  Saint  Fwtf  ToL  iiL  p.  8i* 
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arts  and  iaences  can  impart  ?  for  this  would  induce  all  thefe;  and 
with  them  health,  longevity,  public  and  private  affi^dionia&d 
univerfal  happineis. 

We  read  of  mailers  of  arms,  at  Paris,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.; 
but  the  author  adds  they  had  neither  rule  nor  ftatute  that  ga^e 
them  authori^.  Under  Henry  III.,  they  were  formed  ioto  a  com- 
munity ;  which  was  confirmed  by  Heniy  IV.  and  Lewis  XIIL 
This  company  confifled  of  twenty  mailers ;  who  covlA  not  become 
fuch  without  having  been  fr/v6ts,  under  other  maileis.  Bj 
Lewb  XIV.  they  were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  hcniik 
arms ;  and  by  letters  patent,  dated  May  iOaO,  with  the  rmik  ^ 
nobility  for  them  and  their  defcendMts,  after  twenty  years  aercifc 
of  their  art ! 

I  cannot  look  at  a  fencing  mailer  teaching  his  ichdais^  and  fee 
him  go  through  his  flourifliing  formalities,  his  falutes,  bis  ha  ha! 
his  ilampingi  lunging,  parrying,  and  the  reil  of  his  antics  aad 
vapourings,  if  I  forget  myfelf,  without  laughter ;  and  aflimil^^ 
him  to  the  empiric  and  merry  andrew,  who  diilribute  poifon  fo 
which  the  multitu<)e  is  made  to  pay :  but,  if  I  am  thotigbtfui^  I 
iland  confounded  at  the  ibange  want  of  foreiight  and  in&tuatioa 
of  mankind. 

Governments  partake  of  and  ad  according  to  the  prgudioes  of 
the  people  governed ;  and  I  have  what  many  will  deem  the  ina- 
nity to  hope  that  the  people  and  government  of  England  ^Q 
ibme  time  iet  the  world  the  example  of  aboliihing  the  aits  that 
teach  men  icientifically  how  to  murder.  They  need  not  feartbt 
this  Ihould  decreafe  their  fortitude :  it  is  i|  quality  that  ooff^ 
in  adivity  of  mind  and  body:  it'  is  the  conftant  compaiuon^'^ 
habitual  energy ;  and  the  modes  of  adivity  and  energyi  are  infinite: 
they  are  not  confined  to  fighting. 
This  hope  is  not  fo  extravagant,  iay  if  you  pleafc  ridicolous;  ^ 
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to  fome  it  may  feem :  the  ages  are  not  ib  very  remote  fince  the 
fdlowing  was  among  the  capituhires  ofDagohert : 

«  Si  deux  voifinsfont  en  di/pute  fur  les  homes  de  leurs  pojjejjims, 
qum  kve  un  tnorceau  de  gazon  dans  fendroit  contefie;  que  le  juge 
k  porfe  dans  le  Malle  ;♦  que  les  deux  forties^  en  le  touchant  de  la 
polnte  de  leurs  epees^  prmnent  Dieu  i  temoin  de  la  juftice  de  leurs 
prStenfions;  qu  ils .  camhattent  apris,  et  que  la  vi£loire  decide  du  hon 
droitr^ 

That  two  neighbours,  having  adjoining  lands,  the  one  ibong 
of  body  the  other  weak,  ihould  decide  their  difieroice  by  fingle 
combat  is  an  extravagance  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  were  all  pafled  hiftory  and  tradition  loft,  would 
fcarccly  be  admitted  as  poffible :  yet  this  itfelf  was  comparatively 
trifling. 

^'  The  bifhop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis  contended  for 
the  patronage  of  a  monaftery.  Pepin^le-Bref,  not  able  to  decide, 
ordered  the  appeal  to  the  jui^ment  of  God  by  tJie  cTo/s ;  and  the 
biihop  and  the  abbe  each  named  a  champion.  Thefe  two  men 
tvent  into  the  chapel  of  the  Falais,  and  there  raifed  and  crofled 
their  arms ;  while  the  people,  devoutly  attentive,  wagered  now  for 
one  and  now  for  the  other.  The  champion  of  the  biihop  tired 
firft,  lowered  his  arms,  and  loft  the  cauie. 

"  The  trial,  or  judgment  of  God,  by  cold  water  coniift^d  in 
throwing  the  accuied  into  a  large  and  deep  vat,  filled  with  cold 

*  The  place  where  the  affizes,  or  iittisiip,  were  held. 

t  If  two  nd^bbonrs  have  a  difpute  concerning  the  limits  of  their  poflefEons,  let 
them  cut  a  piece  of  turf  from  the  coiitefted  place ;  let  the  judge  bear  it  to  the  Malle; 
let  the  two  parties  touch  it  with  the  point  of  their  iwords,  calling  Godtowitnefs  the 
juftice  of  their  pretenfions ;  and  let  them  afterward  combat,  that  vi Aofy  may  decide 
the  right.    Saint  Foifc^  vol.  Ui.  p.  22 1. 

3  K  2  water ; 
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water ;  having  firft  tied  the  right  hand  to  the  left  feoti  and  the 
left  hand  to  the  right  foot :  to  fink  was  the  fign  of  innocence; 
and»  if  the  accuied  fwam,  it  was  a  proof  that  the  water,  whid 
had  cautioufly  been  rendered  holy  by  benedidion,  rgedcd  him; 
it  being  too  pure  to  receive  the  guilty." 

I  ihould  willingly  have  fubmitted  to  thb  kind  of  proof.  The 
judgment  of  God,  by  fire,  affi>rded  not  the  fame  fiicility  for  cfcape: 
the  ientence  was  to  carry  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron,  weighing  about 
three  pounds,  nine  or  Sometimes  twelve  paces :  or  to  put  the 
hand  into  an  iron  gauntlet,  hot  from  the  furnace :  or  to  plunge 
the  hand  in  a  vefilel  oi  boiling  water  and  take  out  a  confccratcd 
ring,  fuipended  at  a  leis  or  greater  depth :  after  which  the  hand  of 
the  patient  was  wrapped  in  linen,  and  iealed  by  the  judge  and 
adverie  party.  If,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  when  the  linen  was 
removed,  no  mark  of  fcald  or  bum  appeared,  the  accufed  flood 
abiblved. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  man  who  was  accuied  refufed  to 
fiibjed  himielf  to  the  trial  by  fire ;'  alleging  as  his  motive  tbt  he 
was  not  an  empiric.  The  judge  reaibned  with  him,  to  induce 
him  to  fubmit  to  the  law :  to  which  he  replied — **  I  will  will- 
ingly take  the  burning  iron,  provided  I  receive  it  ftom  your  hand/ 
The  judge,  aftoniihed  at  the  propofal  and  not  in  the  leaft  indioed 
to  the  experiment,  decided  that  men  ought  not  to  tempt  God. 

What  now  appears  nothing  more  than  common  ienfe,  fo  plain 
that  it  could  eicape  none  but  idiots,  in  the  anfwer  of  this  ma&i 
was,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  proof  of  an  inquiring  and 
firm  mind.  This  the  decifion  of  the  judge  demonftrates:  the 
abfurd  opinions  of  the  age  were  that  God,  being  the  protcdor  of 
innocence,  would  not  fuffcr  fire  to  bum  or  water  to  fcald  the 
hands  of  the  innocent.    The  faith  of  the  man  and  <^  the  Judge 
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was  leis.  than  that  of  their  age ;  but  their  underftandingSj  eipecially 
that  of  the  fiift,  were  much  greater.* 

"  The  iron  and  inftruments  ufed  in  theie  proofs  were  con&ciated» 
and  kept  in  churches  that  were  prhikgedfor  that  purpofe ;  and  the 
profit  of  the  pra&ice  was  a  motive  for  eitdeavouring  to  render  it 
general. 

**  The  fame  proofs  exifted  among  the  Greeks ;  and  St.  ]^* 
phanus  reports  that  the  priefts  of  Egypt  would  rub  the  face  with 
certain  drugs,  and  afterward  plunge  it  in  boiling  water  without 
receiving  the  leaf):  injury.  A  juggler^  named  Ga/pard  Toulon^ 
pofleiTed  the  art  of  walhing  his  hands  in  melted  lead. 

**  The  people  of  Siam  had  a  (till  more  whimfical  mode :  to  de- 
termine in  favour  of  juftice,  civil  or  criminal,  the  parties  were 
ientenced  to  fwallow  certain  purgative  pills ;  and  he  whofe  fto- 
mach  could  retain  them  the  longeft  was  judged  vidorious.^'f 

At  the  fame  aera,  the  fapie  pra^lices  were  common  throughout 
Europe.  The  queftion  arofe,  in  Spain,  concerning  whether  the 
Roman  ritual  or  the  ritual  of  Muzarabe  veas  preferable ;  and  a 
iingle  combat  was  ordained.  The.  parties  concerned  happened  to 
perceive  fome  of  the  evil  confequences  of  this  deciiion ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  liturgies  ihould  be  thrown  in  the  fire,  and 
that  the  book  which  moft  durably  refifted  the  flames  (hould  be 
preferred,  for  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice.;); 

Surely  the  progreis  in  mind  and  manners,  that  has  been  made 
fince  this  period,  is  fufiicient  to  juftify  the  hope  that  the  barbarous 


*  DiBionnaire  des  Mmursy  Ufagii^  et  Costumes  des  Frangois.   Paris,  1767.  Tom.  ii. 

P-  147- 

t  Saint  Foix,  yoL  iii.  p.  184  to  l88. 

%  DiB.  di$  Mmurs^  &c.  torn.  iL  p.  87. 
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cufloms,  b^  which  we  are  ftill  affltSed  and  diihonoured,  will  fome 
time  hereafter  be  rejeded  with  equal  abhorrence^  and  ipurned  at 
with  no  Idk  contempt* 

I  iiiipeft  that,  if  the  mountebank  practice  of  fire  eating  could 
be  traced,  we  ihould  find  its  origin  in  theie  ages ;  when  men 
had  fiich  urgent  motives  to  diicover  the  means  that  might  Koh 
the  ikin  ciqpable  of  fufiaining  fiich  ordeal  prooiii. 


£ND  OP  THE  FIRST  T0LUME< 
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LA  VIE  HEROIQUE  ET  GLORIEUSE 

DU    CONSUL    BONAPARTE, 

Depui's  I'^poque  de  sa  naissance  jusqu'a  la  paix  de  Lun^ville^ 


Atr  du  dialogue  du 

lyXJNE  vie  eclatante 

Animons  tous  les  coeurs, 
£t  que  Funivers  chante 

Le  vainqueur  des  vainqueurs ; 
Toi  grand  heros  sublime,  , 

Puissant  et  magnanime, 

En  chantant  tes  haut  faits, 
Permcts  que  je  retrace 
A  toute  la  surface 

Tes  glorieux  succes. 

En  Corse  il  prit  naissance* 

De  parens  vertueux. 
Son  coeur,  dans  son  enfance, 

Fut  bon  et  genereux; 
Des  Tage  le  plus  tendre, 
Voulant  tout  entreprendre, 

II  quitte  son  pays, 
Jetant  Toeil  sur  la  France, 
Pour  puiser  sa  science, 

n  s'en  vint  a  Paris. 


Vin  it  de  VEau. 

II  est  admis  en  dasse 

Parmi  de  grands  sujets, 
£t  bientot  il  siurpasse 

Les  plus  £ers  des  cadets  ;t 
Plein  de  philosophie, 
Sur  la  geographie 

n  fixa  son  regard ; 
Se  livrant  a  I'etude 
Avec  exactitude, 

Le  genie  est  son  art. 

Commen9ant  sa  carriere 

Au  siege  de  Toulon, 
Ce  jeune  militaire 

Dirige  le  canon; 
Son  genie  il  deploie 
Et  Tennemi  foudroie, 

II  parvient  \  son  but. 
En  preparant  sa  chute, 
Le  terrasse  et  cutbute : 

Quelle  glorieux  debut ! 


TOL*  I. 


*  Bonaparte  prit  naissance  \  Ajaccio,  en  Corse, 
t  Jeunes  nobles  de  la  ci-devant  Ecole  Militaire. 
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General  dc  brigade  . 

II  est  fait  a  rinstant^ 
Le  soldat  de  tout  grade 

Admire  son  talent ; 
Au  champ  de  b  victoire, 
Dcja  couvrant  de  gloire 

Ses  courageux  guerriers, 
Des  scclerats  rintriguent^ 
Le  denoncenty  le  briguent. 

Pour  temir  ses  lauricrs* 

Sa  vertu  porte  ombrag^ 

A  des  hommes  pervcrs, 
Et  Befiroy,  dans  sa  rage»* 

Le  plonge  dans  les  fers ; 
Cest  par  droit  d'injusticey 
Dans  la  ville  de  Nice, 

Qu'il  le  fait  arreter^ 
Lui  supposant  des  crimes, 
Au  nombre  des  victimes 

Vcut  le  precipiter, 

n  voulut  se  demettre 

Apr^s  cet  attentat ; 
Mais  on  veut  le  remettre 

Avec  plus  grand  eclat ; 
Charge  du  militaire, 
Au  treize  vendemiare,t 

Cest  en  le  commandant, 
Que  par  son  grand  courage 
II  prevint  le  carnage, 

L'effusion  du  sang. 

Four  prix  de  sa  Constance 
Et  de  son  devouement. 


n  a  la  confiance 

D'un  grand  commandement, 
n  est  de  ritalie, 
Ce  merveilleux  genie, 

Fait  general  en  chef ; 
D  retoume  avec  zele 
A  sa  troupe  fidele 

Commander  derechef. 

En  voyant  Bonaparte, 

Les  soldats  renaissans, 
Aucun  d'eux  ne  ^*ecarte, 

Tons  rentrent  dans  les  nngSi 
Manquant  du  necessaire; 
Us  retrouvent  leur  pere, 

Leurs  chagrins  sont  bannis; 
Oubliant  leur  misere, 
lis  vont  d'hum^ur  guerricre 

Battre  leurs  ennemis. 

Notre  jeune  Alexandre 

Est  deja  triomphant, 
Par-tout  il  faut  se  rendre 

Devant  ce  ccnquerant; 
n  franchit  les  montagnes, 
Les  plaines,  les  campagnes, 

Les  fleuves,  les  remparts, 
Villes,  bourgs  et  villages; 
De  riches  appanages 

Sont  sous  nos  etendarts. 

L*ennemi  nous  riposte 

Far  un  feu  souteno, 
Le  Frangais  k  se  poste 

Allait  etre  vaincu, 


*  Conventionnel  en  mitstoa  dans  le  Midi. 

t  II  fut  charg^  du  commandemcot  de»  troupes  dc  ligne  a, Paris. 
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Quand  Bonaparte  vole^ 

£t  plan^  au  pont  d' Arcole  * 

Le  drapeau  tricolor ; 
Malgre  qu'on  le  mitraille) 
Il-gagne  la  bataille : 

Peut-on  rien  de  plus  fort  ? 

L'armee  enorgueillie 
Triomphe  de  nouveau> 

£t  Fannee  ennemie 
Est  deja  sur  k  P6  :t 

II  prend  PIzzighitonej 

Peschiera,  Vcronc, 

I 

Ceva,  Coni,  Novi, 
Ancone  avec  Plsusance, 
Par  force  ct  violence, 

£t  le  pont  de  Lodi. 

Parme,  Milan,  Modene, 
'  Mantoue  et  Mondovi, 
Avec  beaucoup  de  peine, 

Se  sont  rendues  ^  lui ; 
Malgre  qu'on  lui  tend  piege, 
U  fait  lever  le  siege 

Bientot  a  F Autrichien ; 
Achevant  sa  dcfaite, 
Le  force  a  la  retraite, 

II  fiiit  vers  Leoben." 

UEmpereur  en  alarmes 
De  voir  tous  ses  succes. 

Verse  un  torrent  de  larmes,- 
Regrettant  ses  sujets : 


Les  villes,  les  provinces 
Des  Electeurs  et  Princes, 

Je  les  donne  aux  Franks ; 
Diminuons  ma  carte,  :|: 

Dit-il  a  Bonaparte, 
Je  veux  faire  la  paix. 

Formant  des  noeuds  sinceres 

Dans  un  etroit  lien^ 
Par  les  preliminaires 

Signes  a  Leoben, 
Les  plenipotentiaires 
Conclurent  tous  en  freres 

A  Campo-Fonnio, 
Une  paix  solidaire, 
L'ouvrage  salutaire 

D'un  traite  le  plus  beau* 

On  s'en  tint  a  I'echange, 

Sauf  a  ratifier, 
Alors  chacun  se  range, 

Croyant  pacifier ; 
Ensuite  au  Directoire, 
Tout  enivre  de  gloire, 

Bonaparte  s'en  vim ; 
On  lui  donne  une  fete. 
Celebrant  sa  conquete : 

Quel  glorieux  destin ! 

Dissimulant  sans  peine 
Avfcc  ce  grand  guerrier, 

Les  Directeurs  en  haine 
Veulent  Texpatrier : 


*  L*arm^e  avait  perda  tout  espoir  de  vaincre ;  mais  I'lntr^pidit^  de  leur  chef  anima  teliement 
ies  soldats  frangais  qu'ils  se  rendirent  vainqaeurs,  et  firent  des  prodiges  dont  il  n'y  a  pas  d^ex- 
emple ;  ils  mirent  8000  homines  hors  de  combat,  prirent  canons,  caissons,  munitions,  &c. 

t  Flcuve  considerable  dlulie. 

X  LEmpereur,  d^s  ce  temps,  donna  quatre  principales  places  pour  gage  de  la  paix. 

3  L  2  Pour 
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Pour  nous  quel  coup  funeste» 
Quand  sous  le  faux  pretexte 

D'un  merveiUeux  projct, 
On  I'envoie  en  Egypce, 
Avcc  nombreuse  suite* 

Sous  le  plus  grand  secret. 

Bref)  il  part  pour  la  gloire 

De  Texpcdition, 
Guide  par  la  victoire^ 

II  s'embarque  a  Toulon } 
la  Mediterranee 
Porte  a  la  destinee 

Ce  brave  conquerant/ 
Make  est  ^  cet  Hercuk, 
Bientot  ce  digne  emule 

Parak  vers  I'Orient. 

Avant  de  prendre  terre 

II  fallut  se  toiser. 
La  flotte  d'Angleterre 

Ne  cessait  de  croiser ; 
II  mitraille,  il  canonne, 
Pendant  que  Nelson  tonne** 

Fait  breche  pour  sortir } 
Notre  armpe  \  la  rade» 
£n  for9ant  la  croisade* 

Prend  le  port  d'Aboukir.f 

II  prend  Alexandrie 
Avec  «on  briilant  port ; 


L'EgTpte,  la  Syric* 

Resistent*  mais  a  tort  j 
n  en  fait  la  conquete: 
Au  Cairc,  a  Damiette* 
U  brave  tout  peril ; 
n  penctre*  il  avance* 
£t  marche  a  tout  outrance 
Dans  les  bouches  du  Nil4 

II  donne  aux  Pyramidesj 

Un  terrible  cooibaty 
£t  marche  a  pas  rapides 

Sous  un  mauvais  climat; 
D  entre  dans  TAsic* 
Les  deserts  d'Arabie 

II  franchit  en  Cesar: 
Puis  il  sut  rendre  braves 
Les  Mamelucks  esclaves 

De  Mourat  et  DgezzarJ 

Bonaparte  en  Judee 

Fait  des  exploits  nouveauXf 
Augmentant  son  armee 

De  ces  Orientaux* 
Leur  montre  la  tactique 
De  notre  Republique 

£t  prend  Jerusalem} 
Redoublant  de  courage, 
Ajoute  a  son  ouvrage 

Nazareth,  Bethleem. 


*  Amiral  anglais. 

f  Le  port  d'Aboukir  est  le  lieu  oik  d^barqua  la  flotte  fran^aise  en  Egypte. 

J  Bc^ve. 

§  Les  P^Tamides  ont  vu  la  fameuse  bataille  de  ce  nom,  livr^c  par  TarnK^c  d'Oricnt :  vh  wo 
situ^  a  Quatre  lieues  du  Caire. 

II  Bey  d*Egypte  et  Dgezzar.     Ce  redoutable  pacha  eut  la  cruaut^  de  foire  cooper  les  oreu 
aux  prisonniers  fran^ais,  et  les  envoya  au  Grand-Seigneur  son  maltre  k  Consuotinoplc* 
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n  protege  les  cultes 

Des  peuples  qu'il  soumet^ 
£t  punit  les  insultes 

Faites  au  dieu  Mahomet : 
Par-tout  on  le  revere, 
Ce  guerrier  debonnaire, 

n  est  le  grand  Fran^aisi 
Evitant  le  massacre, 
n  feit  le  siege  d'Acre,* 

Avec  un  grand  succes. 


Scherer  de  Pltalie 

Prend  le  commandement, 
A  la  horde  ennemie 

n  la  livre  ^  I'instant } 
En  vingt  jours  de  retraites 
Nos  superbes  conquetes 

Etaient  a  Suvarrow, j: 
Quand  Moreau,  juste,  brave. 
En  brisant  toute  entrave, 

Arreta  ce  fleau* 


Les  Di^ecitcurs  perfides 

Croyaient  sacrifier, 
Dans  les  deserts  arides, 

Ce  v^tueux  guerrier ; 
Meprisent,  font  outrage 
A  son  traite  si  sage. 

On  le  porte  a  Kastadt ; 
Pendant  qu'on  Texamine, 
Le  congres  s'7  termine 

Par  un  assassinat.f 


Bientot  la  voix  Celeste 

Parle  au  grand  d'Orient, 
II  revient  au  plus  leste 

Sur  notre  continent  ( 
A  Taide  d'une  barque. 
Sans  que  nul  ne  remarque 

Ses  operations, 
Laisse  a  terre  un  message^ 
Et  n'informe  qu'un  sage( 

De  ses  intentions* 


La  guerre  recommence 

Avec  achamement, 
II  hut  venger  rofifense 

Faite  au  gouvemement : 
La  France  est  en  mines 
Par  toutes  les  rapines 

Des  intrigans  divers ; 
L'inf  ame  Directoire, 
D'execrable  memoire, 

Preparait  nos  revers. 


Par  de  nouveau  miracles 

Ce  genie  immortel, 
Triomphant  des  obstacles, 

Debarque  a  Saint-Michel  :i| 
Tons  les  cceurs  se  dilatent, 
Les  intrigans  le  fiattent 

En  rentrant  dans  nos  mors. 
Sans  penser  qu'il  medite 
De  changer  au  plus  vite 

Tons  leurs  destins  futurs« 


•  Saint-Jean  d'Acre.  f  Mort  de  Bonnier  et  de  Roberjot. 

X  Feld-mar^cbal  commandant  les  troupes  auxiliaires  Russes  en  Italic. 

§  Bonaparte,  en  quittant  r£g3rpte>  laisse  un  paquet  cachet^  k  Tadresse  du  g^n^ral  El^ber« 

pour  lui  remeltre  vingt-quatre  heures  apr^  son  depart ;  dans  iequel  il  lui  maoifeste  ses  intentions, 

et  le  charge  du  commandement  de  rarm^e  d*Orient.  - 

II  Entre  Fr^jus  et  Cannes  en  Provence. 

Soudain 
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Soudain  il  obtint  Vordt^ 

De  commander  Paris ; 
Tout  etait  en  dcsordre, 

Ce  n'etait  que  partis ; 
Par  forme  executoire 
Conseils  ct  Directoire 

n  transfere  i.  Saint-Cloud| 
Le  dix^uit  de  brumaire, 
D'une  etrange  maniere 

n  changea  tottt*iL-€oup. 

Ce  general  se  montre 

Au  Conseil  des  Cinq-CentSf 
Et  trouve  i.  sa  rencontre 

Quantity  de  brigands ; 
Un  seul  de  caractere. 
Arena)  temeraire,* 

Veut  lui  donner  b  mort ) 
Mais  Thome,  par  adresse, 
De  Tarme  vengeresse 

A  garanti  son  sort. 

Vojant  ces  insulaires, 

B  commande  en  herds 
Au  grenadiers  sinceres 

De  charger  ces  bourreaux  i 
Les  Dicectenrs  en  lutte^ 
Les  deux  conseils  en  butte, 

Sont  dissous  a  Pinstant : 
Au  lien  de  Directoire, 
Consuht  provisoire 

Est  form6  sur-le-<hamp. 


Par  le  son  de  la  trompe 

Et  le  bruit  du  canon^ 
II  nous  donne  avec  pompe 

La  constitution : 
Le  vingt-deux  de  frimaire 
Cette  ceuvre  salutaire 

De  grands  legistateurs. 
Est  re9ue  avec  zele. 
La  joie  uniTerselle 

Renait  dans  tons  les  corars. 

Premier  Consul  de  France, 

Cet  homme  genereux 
Rend  d'abord  Texistence 

Au  rentier  malheureux: 
L'apotre  de  Minerve 
Patt  au  camp  de  reserve,t 

Harangue  les  h^ros. 
Excitant  ces  phalanges 
Par  de  justes  louanges 

A  des  exploits  nouveauz. 

II  sait  par  son  genie 
Triompher  du  hasard, 

Montant  I'artillerie 

Sur  le  Mont  Saint-Bernard  ; 

Passant  trayers  la  neige, 

De  cent  lieues  il  s'abrfge. 
Protege  du  Tres4iaut  i 

La  Reserve  en  proUSme, 

Apres  ce  stratageme, 

'  A  pris  Montebello4 


*  Ar^na,  n^  comme  Bonaparte  en  Vi»\t  de  Conc>  est  celui^qui  voulut  lui  6ter  la  vie;  il  voolut 
le  perccr  d*un  poignard^  et  blessa  Thofn^»  grenadier,  qui  para  le  coap  en  se  pr^pitant  sur  Fas- 
^assin. 

f  Camp  de  r^serye,  form^  a  Dijon. 

X  Mont  Saint-Bemavd.  Bonaparte  &it  mooter  les  canons  sur  le  sommet  du  Mont  St.-Ber^ 
aard,  par  lea  habttam  de  cet  endroit,  qui  en  furent  ifmerveiU^  $  il  va  par  cette  ruse  saiprendre 

les 
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D'une  ardeur  martiale 

Au  champ  de  M aringOf 
Ce  heros  se  signale. 

Fait  Fennemi  capo } 
D'lin  nouvel  armistice 
II  £»it  le  sacrifice 

Apres  tant  de  succcs } 
Puis  il  revient  en  France, 
Rapportant  Tesperance 

D'une  solide  paix. 


Une  ligue  en  delire 

Centre  lui  conspira, 
Cherchant  a  le  detniire, 

D'abord  a  I'Opera, 
Meditant  sa  mine, 
Une  afireilise  machine 

Edate  au  Carrouzel  ;* 
Mais  le  ciel  en  silence, 
Du  sauveur  de  la  France 

Para  le  coup  mortel. 


On  traite  a  Luneville, 

Et  Ton  signe  au  Congres 
Une  paix  tres-utile 

Au  bonheur  des  siy^s : 
L'Empereur  se  mutine  i 
Mais,  malgre  qu'il  s'obstine, 

n  faut  pacifier ; 
Eiifin  il  se  decide, 
Re9oit  de  notre  egide 

La  palme  et  Polivier. 

Heros  plein  de  clemence, 

Mets  le  comble  ^  nos  vceuz, 
La  paix  et  Fabondance 

Peuvent  nous  rendre  heureux. 
Franks,  rendons  hommages 
Au  plus  puissant  des  sages, 

Au  plus  grand  des  mortek } 
Qu*un  meme  vceu  s'exhale, 
A  la  paix  generale 

Elevons  des  autels.t 


les  avant-postes  de  Parm^e  eimemte,  qui  le  croyait  bien  ^loign^  de  ces  camps  :  jamais  telle  ma- 
noeuvre ne  fut  ex^cut^e.  Lempereur,  qui  doutait  de  la  creation  de  rarm^e  de  j^erve^  se  persuada 
qu*elle  existait,  quand  il  sut  que  Bonaparte  commandait  en  personne  k  Montebello. 

*  Explosion  du  3  niy6se,  rue  Nicaise. 

t  .However  mean  as  a  composition,  this  ballad  recapitulates  the  most  remarkable  military  ex- 
ploits of  Bonaparte  j  and  was  admirably  calculated  to  produce  on(  the  patient  idlers,  who  delight 
in  a  pretence  to  loiter  in  the  Elysian  Fields  and  public  places  of  Pkris,  the  effect  that  was  in* 
tended.  In  the  following  page  b  another  excellent  specimen  of  .the  same  artful  kind ;  and  is 
curious  as  a  document  to  prove  that  the  Concordat,  at  that  time,  July  14,  1801,  was  either  not 
conceived  or  not  determined  on. 
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IMPROMPTU  SUR  St.-BONAVENTURE. 

liC  14  Juillet. 

jllr  de  la  Bajonneiti, 

Ha  fattt  pour  nous  egayer 

Qac  chacun  s'apprctc  J 
Vive  du  calandricr 

Le  saint  que  Ton  fete : 
Le  quatorze  de  juillet 

On  doit  feter  en  effet 
Saint  bo  bo  bo  bo»  saint  na  na  na  na, 

Saint  bo  boj  saint  na,  na,  . 
Saint  Bonaventure,  turdurelure. 

Tandis  que  dans  tout  Paris 

Regne  la  concorde. 
Tons  les  saints  du  paradis 

Prechent  la  discorde; 
.lis  sont  jaloux  du  patron, 
De  la  Federation, 
Saint  bo  bo,  ete. 

De  la  revolution 

Cest  Tanniversaire } 
Qu'une  etemelle  union 

Termine  la  guerre : 
Notre  bonheur  est  certain, 
Et  rendons  grace  au  grand  saint 
Saint  bo  bo,  etc. 
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CHAP.     LXIII. 


EXPOSITION   PUBLiaUE 

DCS  PRODUITS 

i)E  ^INDUSTRIE  FRANCAKE. 


CATALOGUE  DES  PRODUCTIONS  INDUSTRIELLES 
Qui  servnt  mfposSes  dam  la  grande  Caur  du  Louvre^  pendant  Us  cinq  jours 
complementaires  de  Van  9 ;  avec  les  noms^  dSpartemens  et  demeures  des 
Manufacturiers  et  Artistes  admis  a  l^ Exposition. 


mmsamBsmaat 


Arrite  des  Consuls  de  la  Ripubliqiiey  qui  etablit  chaque  annee,  k  Paris^  une  exposition 

puUique  des  prodwts  de  P  Industrie  Fr^nqaise* 

Pari%  le  13  Ventosei  aa  y. 

LES  CovsuLS  Bs  Z.A  Rbpiibx.iqsb»  0ur  le  npport  do  Minittte  de  rint^rieiir,  iUMBTBirr : 
Art.  I.**  II  y  aura,  chaque  ann^»  ^  Paris,  une  exposition  publique  des  produits  de  Tkidastrie 

fmnpuae,  pendant  les  cinq  joors  con^llmentaiies.  Cette  exposition  feta  po^rtfe  de  la  ftte  deattafe 

'k  cfl^ier  ranniveraiire  de  la  fondation  de  la  lUpublique. 
IL  Teas  ks  Mannfacturiers  et  Axtistes  fian^ats*  qtai  voudfont  codeourir  k  cette  czposilMNi, 

sennt  tenoi  de  ee  feiie  insciire,  avant  le  "kh  Mesiidor,  au  secrteriat  g^^ial  de  la  prefecture  de 

leur  d^partement,  et  d*y  remettre  des  ^hantiUona  ou  HMdiles  des-  ok^ets  d*art  qWUa  desiraront 

expoeer.  ' 

III.  Ia  pvodints  des  d^coovectcs  nowrdlea,  et  les  ol^ets  d'une  ex^culion  achevtfo  si  la  frbrica- 
lion  en  est  connue,  pourront  seuls  faire  partie  de  Texposition.  Ces  produiu  et  ces  ot^jeta  ne  se- 
root  admit  qu*api^  un  examcn  pr^aUle,  et  sur  le  certificat  d*un  jury  particvlier  da  cinq  nem- 
bfes,  iwmmifa  i  act  eSet  par  le  Pk^fet  de  chaque  d^partemenu 

IV.  Les  opdiatioBs  de  ce  jury  temit  tenniate  au  I.*'  Thennider,  et  les  Pki^fela  feroAt  publier 
et  afiicher  let  'wmm  des  manufiictmiera  et  artistes  de  knti  airoDdisscaieiia  sespectift,  dont  les 
productions  auiont  hk  jugifiB  <ygnes  d*Mic  pitentfo  au  ooaeouia  g^n^ral  qui  aoia  lieu  k  Paris : 
ib  indiqoeront  Tespice  et  la  quality  de  ces  productions. 

V.  Les  efcfeta  dot  les  jurys  de  d^partement  a— ont  proBwac^  radanissioo,  seront  eganiia^a  par 
tin  nouveau  jury  compost  de  quinae  membies  nomm^  par  le  Biinistie  de  I'lnt^ritttr.  Ce  jury 
d^ignera  les  4ouee  maunfiieturiers  ou  aitiatea  doDt  les  piodlictions  lui  aumat  pam  devmr  ^ro 
^iis&»  \  ceUes  de  leurs  concoiUMia  \  il  itidiqmra,  cu  outse»  ks  vingt  autres  maoufiMsturiers  ou 
artistes  qui  aureat  bi^i6,  par  knis  trnwa  et  kurs  efbrU,  d'^tce  nentioan^  koaamblennit. 

sw..  I.  8  m  -      VI.  Les 
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VI.  Let  citoycos  d^sign^t  par  U  jury  teioiit  pr^tcnt^s  &u  Gauvememcnt  pv  leMlniitRde 
rint^ricur. 

VII.  Ud  ^haniillon  de  chacune  des  productip^  d^ngnte  par  le  jury,  sera  d^pos^  an  Coo- 
tervatoire  des  arts  ct  metiers,  avec  une  inscripiion  particuU^re  qui  rappeUera  le  noon  de  Taitisft 
qui  en  seia  Tauteur. 

VIII.  Le  proc^-Terbal  oontenaAt  It  choix  motim^  da  jury,  ten  tianaBua  k  UHit  ki  Fi&ea,  qu 
CO  donneront  coanaitsance  k  leun  adminiatr^. 

IX.  Le  minittre  de  rinUriau  eti  chaig^  de  Tex^tioa  da  pi^aenl  mtriU,  qui  ten  ins6aa 
Imlktia  det  lob. 

Le  premier  Gmsul,  sign^  BONAPARTE 
Pkr  le  premier  Consul,  le  Secretaire  d^Hai,  lign^  HUGUES  B.  MARET. 

Poor  copie  confonne : 

U  Mimitre  de  tinierieur,  nga6  CHAFTAL 


Le  local  destin&i  dans  b  grande  cow  da  Lmmct  a  rezpoaitkm  de  FaD  9,  est 
distribiie  en  cent  quatre  poitiqnes  d'architectiire  Romaine ;  les  objeti  admis al'a- 
position  7  seront  places  dans  Tordre  suivant : 

PoaTiaua  No.  l.^Thihrier,  bieveU  d*invtntion,  rue  Saint-Martin,  vtt-k-vii  la  rnemOw, 

k  P^t :  Bottes  k  feu  destin^  principalement  k  cbauiler  Teaa  des  baint,  avec  toDOoiede 

tempt  etded^pente;  Poelcs  fumiv^ies;  Phlotoope,  cspkoe  de  fooneau  poitalif  fu  dauft 

et  edaire. 
FoKTiQiiB  No.  s.— Pe/i/*lfW/^  fabricaat,  cnclot  des  Qoinae-vingU,  k  Puis:   Ntaw»^ 

barbc»  Basoirs  fins. 
PoanavB  No.  S,^^Smrm%i9h  costvmicr  de  Longwy,  dtfpailcment  de  la  MostOe,  deaeanot  a 

Puis,  roe  Saint-Denis*  No.  ^ :  Habit  saas  oootnves  appaasntca,  ct  que  Ton  peat  tnasfonc 

k  v<rfonti^  en  veste,  redingote,  manteaa  et  pantalon. 
Le  citoyen  Mochi  a  ex^ut^  let  contuvts. 
Dumaulm,  artisle,  rat  de  la  Vieilie-Monnaie*  No.  8,  kFkria:    Tissas  et  Oaeoeat^ 

chtvcux. 
Sfmmon^  artiste,  roe  Soint-Nioolas,  fiiubonig  Saint^Antoint,  No.  d,  kPuit<  W^^^ 

de  son  inventiooj  nonveau  Ya-et-ritnt,  k  double  debapptmtat,  pfoauaat  im  doaUs  9f^ 

ment  de  rotation  et  de  bascule,  pour  &ire  k-la-fois  le  senrioe  de  diffdranCes  twiici* 
PoRTtwB  No.  A^IUck§9d  et  Nm^Ihtfteme,  auonfiMltariaia  k  Abo^ttt,  d^iamsseat  de  iw, 

et  k  IHiris,  fauboQig  Saint-Antoine,  lue  de  Cbaioonei    Basins*  -t^^  wffomtS^'^ 

mousselines,  calicots,  cotons  fil^,  3cc. 
PoETiQVB  No.  5.^'C»tr^«#,  fabficant  de  asadMcs,  rsa  Ntwffr*Saiot<JcaB»  teko«g  ^ 

Denis,  No.  SI,  k  Paris :  Cbaases,  fautepils,  lite  en  acajou  ct  autres  bois^  . 

PoaTiQUB  No.  Ow^—DMif  {Mienjp  aianufaotaritr  m  Lvat,  fi^  Saaiii-Bntc;^  d^tff»^ 

•  ^ne-ct-Oist :  Cdoas  filds,  dtpuis  le  No»  96  jatqu*au  No.  MO. 
PoRTtQUBs  Not.  7f  8tt  9.«— Maau&cture  nationak  des  Oobdins:   Tapitserias  '^^^^ 
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« 

I .  le  pr^ident  Moltt  insult^  par  lea  frondeurs,  d*apr^s  Vincent ;  2.  le  massacre  de  ramtral  de 

Coligny,  d*apr^s  Suvee;  3.  Aminte  et  Silvie,  d'aprbs  Bimcher',  4.  des  fruits  et  animaux  des 

Indes,  d'apr^  Desportes\  5.  le  souper  de  Henry  IV.  chez  Mickaud,  d'apr^  Fincent'y  6.  des 

ilettrSf  d*apr^8  Madame  Colter. 

La  manufacture  a  sur  les  metiers  des  objets  d*une  plus  grande  perfection;  dilenepourra 

les  exposer  que  Vann^e  prochaine. 

PoRTiQUB  No.  10. — CampmaSf  in^nieur  hydraulique,  enclos  de  la  Raison,  dans  la  Cit^,  No.  46, 

k  Parts :  Machine  pour  pr^enrer  du  naufrage  les  bateaux,  navires  et  vatsseaux. 
PoRTiQQB  No.  lid— -JFottniy,  manu£&cturier»  rae  Papini^rey  No,  650,  iauxbourg  Saint*Honor^, 
*     k  Paris :  Hygiocerames,  poterie  nouvelle. 
PoRTiauB  No.  12.— jRogt«r«  fabriquant,  demeurant  \  Paris,  rue  de  la  Huchette,  au  d^p6t  des 

tapisseries  d*Aubu8son :  Tapisseries  d*Aubusson. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  Id.—- Co^/otfitf,  ing^nieur,  rae  Serpente,  No.  17,  k  Paris  \  Conducteurs  d'dcri- 
ture,  carte  de  gdographie  grar^  par  des  proc^i^s  m^caniques. 

Lamoiie,  rue  neuve  des  Mathurlns,  No.  844»  maison  du  C.""  Desamod,  k  Paris:  Modele 
de  machine  k  vapeur,  k  double  injection. 

Disnard,  m^canicien,  me  du  faubourg  Martin,  No.  182,  k  Paris:  Dessin  d'une  machine 
hydraulique  pour  parer  k  Tinconvcnieot  des  filtrations  provenant  des  eaux  de  la  pompe  k  feu 
de  Paris :  Dessin  d'une  m^canique  pour  op^rer  rascension  dans  I'air  sans  le  secours  du  ballon ; 
desstn  d*ttne  madune  hydraulique  pour  ranosement  des  jardins  potagers  sans  le  secours  de 
Tarrosoir. 

Chevalier,  ing^nieur,  quai  de  Thorloge  du  Palais,  No.  1,  k  Pteis :  Baroroitre  mt^camque  de 
son  invention,  approuv^  par  plusieurs  aoci^l^  saTantes ;  dessin  contenant  ks  plans  et  profils 
de  ce  barom^tre. 

Narmani,  rue  des  Ec^irains,  No.  20y  k  Paris :  Boateille  d*une  nomrcau  vinaigre  de  son 
invention. 

Lariigue,  ing^niear*hydrog^phe  de  la  marine,  me  de  Cimeti^ve-Saiot-Aiidi^<'des-Arts, 

No.  8,  k  Paris :  Carte  physique  des  provinces  d*Honduras  et  de  Nicaragua,  exi^t^  en  rdlef. 

PoRTiQVB  No.  14.<— ilfmarcf,  fabricant  de  vases,  rae  Charonne,  No;  124,  ayant  son  d^p6t  au 

Louvre,  vo(ite  du  tA^graphe,  k  P^ :  Vases  de  terre  ouite,  k  formes  antiques  et  moderaes, 

de  diffirentes  grandeurs. 

PoRTiQUB  No.  15. — Ferlier  atn^,  rae  Notre-Dame-des-Victoires,  Nos.  I9  et  20,  k  Paris :  Nou- 

vea«  bku  dit  An^ais,  coinpos^  de  substances  indtgknes,  ptopre  k  fixer  le  blanc,  azuier  et 

tandEe  en  bleu  tendre,  sans  Temploy  du  soufre ;  ^  jantillons  blanchis  et  azur^  avec  ee  Ueu. 

Batailief  de  Colombe  prks  Pkris :  CoUe  forte. 

SauUiardf  rae  Fiigeivin«  No*  918,  k Paris:  Composhkm  pour  laceommoder  Umtes  sortes 
de  poroclaines. 
PoRTiavB  No.  l6.^^I>mpt  et  casiflufi  IMqe^  aiwe  des  laines  fines  provenant  des  faciicrs  et 
brebis  du  troupeau  de  race  Espagnole  de  Rambonillet  1 
Par  Decf^tot  {Jeam^BmpiisteJ,  de  Louviers ; 
Delarue  (IlettriJ  ei  oompagiii«»  de  la  m^ne  ville  $ 
Ler0y  et  Rouy,  de  SedaR. 

Diaps  de  laines  n^^tisses  de  beliefs  de  race  pure  de  Ran^MmiHet,  acceuplfii  avec  4et  hfM» 
de  diffi^rens  d^rtemcns:  Ces  drapt  ont  ^t^  ftbriqu^  par  Jean^B^Hetg  Deq^^tat  et  par 
Henri  Delame  et  compagnie. 
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Ccat  depitit  1786  qu'on  entretien  k  RamboaUlet  le  troupeau  de  race  Espagnole  pore:  0 a 
produil  de  nombreox  4ihfe» }  et  bient^t  not  raanuiactures  de  di«p9  poonoat  se  passer 
det  ^tnmgen  pour  leor  approvisionnement  en  laines  fines. 
PoRTiQUE  No.  17* — Madame  Conti^  au  d^p6t  g^n^rel  du  C.**  ffatauit,  rue  de  k  Loi,  No. 8^ 

k  Paris:  Crayons  artlficiels  assmtis. 
PoRTiQOB  No.  18.— 7t5«o/,  fabricant,  petite  rue  de  Reuitly,  No.  8»  tobomg  Antoine,  I  hri;: 
Comes  k  lanterocs,  de  toutes  les  grandeurs  3  comes  aplaties  poor  les  peignes;  cones  iuvs 
et  marbrto  poor  les  con  tellers  j  radores. 

yeu»0  GoujpH,  petke  rae  de  JBtcuilly,  No.  8,  &uboarg  Antoine,  k  Paris :  Coloa  fil^  m^ 
kins,  sianioises,  toiles  de  coton,  ^toffes  de  soie  et  eoCon. 
PoRTiQuvs  Nos.  ig  et  90. — SaiUndnmst'LamomMie,  fabricant*  roe  des  VieiOcs-Aodiiettes, 

No.  69  au  Marais,  k  Paris :  Tapis  velout^s. 
PoKTiQUB  No.  91  .'^^^ar^n-Crepin,  fiibricant  k  Amiens,  d^panemcnt  de  la  Somme:  fhadk. 
Morgan  et  Delakaye,  fabrieans,  m^me  commune:   Denx  pikoes  velrcntiae, deux pito 
▼dours  dit  crois^  corddet,  une  pikoe  cannel^  crois^,  gris  de  pevie. 
Hameiin'Fanrohais  et  compagnie,  (abricans  k  Abbeville :  Diapa. 
Otnts^f  Dmmm  et  compagnie,  fabricans  k  Amiens :  Casimira. 
JlM9o/i^/,  fabricant  dVtoffies k  fleurs,  k  Amiens:  Difii^rentes  pikcea  inprim^d'apiesde 
pioc^d^  fomomi<|QCt  dont  il  est  inveDteur. 

MtU9e  et  Coisieri,  fitbrieans  k  Saint-Omer :  Echantillon  de  drap  ftbriqo^  arac  da !»» 
proTcnant  du  troupeau  des  citoyens  Delporte,  de  Boulogne. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  99.«--G^/;  firkves,  manuiacturiers  k  Sknes,  ayant  leur  d^pAi  g^adisl  k  Puis,  nx 
Saint-Thomaa-da-Louvre,  No.  964:  Cires  k  cacheter,  k  odcur>  bknes,  TioIctlM*  et  de  testes 
autres  couleurs. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  £S.— Decrrfo/,  fabricant  k  Louviers,  d^partement  de  TEitre,  ayaat  lon  i^ 
place  des  Victoires,  Nos.  9  et  18,  k  Paris :  Casimirs  ray^s  et  unis,  casinur  en  rige^gw  ^ 
scfaals,  drap  de  iFigogne  du  P^rou  et  de  Buenos-aires,  dmp  de  pinnc-marine,  gilets  m  y^ 
et  pinne-marine,  draps  bdne  d'Espagne,  diaps  laine  de  race  pare  natnrslis^eeii  VrsoeeiisaF 
d'4ti  (d-demit  Royal). 
Mmile  (Pierre),  jenne,  fabricant  a  Elbenf :  Echantillon  de  gilets  en  \taAt. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  S4,'^Raoul,  fabricant  de  limes,  place  ThionvUle,  No.  28,  a  Pteii:  Iim«'^ 
angldte.  . 

PoRTiauBS,  Nos.  95  el  26. — Piruneti,  fikres,  architectes,  dessinateurs  ct  gfareurs,!****'"** 
verstt^.  No.  9g6,  k  Pferis :  Planches  grav^,  et  estampes  d'archilectufe  et  d*anliqitt«^  P^^ 
et  romaines. 
PoRTiaras  Nos.  97,  98  et  99.— XsgiMrfiijr,  labricant  de  mevblca*  roe  VirieiMf  Ifwi'-^ 
mode  en  bots  d'acajou,  arec  diff^Jrens  oraemens  en  bronze^  secretaire,  coosdef  wK* 
pendnka,  paire  de  girandoles,  canddabre,  te. ;  dene  vaata  de  pofpkire  ravg^)  im  w 


M^dicis ;  idemf  en  porcelaine  du  Japon^  8ie.  ... 

P0RTIQUB8  Nos.  80,  31  et  89.— Boit/rf,  entrepreneur  de  k  Maimfaciafe  dVac*  deV«nwuo' 

ayant  son  d^p6t,  rue  de  la  Loi,  k  Paris :  Annes  de  guerre  et  de  ehasse. 

PoRTiQUE  No.  S3. — Vacher,  rue  Vivienne,  k  Piaris:  Etoffes  de  slur.  . 

PoRTiQmE  No.  S4,^^Sclage^  eoncesdomiaite  de  mme.  de  fer  et  de  he^Be  d»  le  ^^'^^ 

du  Tarn,  me  de  rUtnvash^,  No.  99a,  prks  la  nur  Belle^GlMise,  k  Ptov:  MoAle  dV»ePoa 

Tdle  ^luse  approuv^  par  llnstitut  national. 
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PoRTtQUB  No.  35.-— Manufaetiue  nationnle  de  la  Saromierief  a  Chaillot ;  Tapis. 
PoRTiQUsa  No9.  S69  37  et  S9.-^Jaci^l,  fthiea,  fabricans  de  meubles,  rueM^l^e,  No.  77^  k  I^iris: 
Gninde  console  k  g;riffbns  dords  i  console  om^e  d'incrustations  j  table  rondej  richament  incrat* 
t^;  table  k  th^,  pieds  eo  bronxe  dor^;  deux  tecrdtaires,  nouveaux  mod^es ;  deux  commodes 
om^es  de  bronze  et  camto ;  chifTonnier  k  colonnes  et  firise  sculpt^j  dotte  i  petit  lit  riche- 
ment  orn^;  consoles  k  t^tes  de  Mercure ;  taUe  m^canique ;  fiiuteuil  kchimkres  en  bronze  doi^ 
au  mat;  paiies  de  candelabves  en  bois  sculpt^,  doi^j  plusieurs  nouveaux  modkles  de  ti^pieds 
et  n^ssaires ;  lustre  ayost^  sor  une  glace ;  paire  de  ridies  candelabres  diff^iemment  lyust^. 
PoRTi42UB  No.  9g^*-^Ihipau0  manufaoturier  k  S^vies  pr^  VersMUes^  d^pactemeot  de  Seine-et« 

Oise :  Vaisselle  de  terre  blanche. 
PoRTiQUE  No.  40.— lUsenr^  pour  Tofficier  de  pottce. 

PoRTiauB  No  41. — Janiei  Lej^uard  et  compagnie^  fthricans  kNaalsa,  d^piurtcment  dc  T Ain : 
Ouvrages  fiiits  au  tour,  en  buis,  bois  et  cone. 
Dumanoir  fabrieant  k  Ronen :  Comes  et  oanets  k  lanteme. 

FigetuU,  ctthivsbbur  «R  RigpiHe«%  d^padeHMBX  de  ia  Chare&ta :  Ecbaatilloa  d*eaii-de-fie 
de  mate. 
Ifasantf  fils^^mailleur'kParia:  Teux  en  ^aaail. 

d^partement  de  la  Con^ :  Platine  k  caaoB* 

Soiltr  et  compagnie,  ikbrieans  k  DiUtBg,  d^pagtement  de  la  MoaoUe :  Soies»  dq|R9nte^  cries* 
hache,  moolin  k  moudie  le  caf<S»  fichet  p«tr  fofim  9i  InteM. 
Letisperandt  manuifiicturi^ASiesk,  ttftme  di^;nrtaiiiQ;il^  AMass  et  peiiiWMI^ 
,  Rochet  ain^»  maiire  de  forges  k  Audincourt*  d^partement  dn  Haut-JEUun:  TM^  .(er4daac, 
aeiers  et  fert  en  bane. 
Dumas,  act^ste^CanmoBt,  d^paiiemettl  dailluie :  Ecbantillons  d'aeier. 
Balaille,  coutelier  k  Bordeaux :  Rasoirs  fins. 

Joseph  Olive,  Pierre  et  Samson  Jdkftumekm,  Piene^EtlcPM  A^aHj  iabneaos  k  £«oi|botia 
-    prka  Abbeville:  SeiniieSycadenas et  veirou  de«ftrel^» 

Les  ouvriers  de  la  contr^  dite  le  Vimeux,  d^partemeak  de  la  Sonai^  travailfaiDi  ikms  la 
direction  du  C.**  Descimsuawct  Deux  pbEkines  de  AuH,  du  modkk77- 

Guerin,  frkres,  fondeurs  k  Saint-L6,  d^artesnent.da  la  MmocktKi  £itaitt  fia  paDrenant  de 
m^tal  de  deehts. 

Chamberlin,  manttftcMmer  k  HonBear  t  Sulfine  do  fcr  et  d*al«miiie. 
PoRTxauE  No.  42. — Uiuehneider  et  compagnici  ftfcifa»M^SaigoeBBnes»  d^wrtwnent  de  la  Mo- 
selle: Faience  ea  cailloutage. 
JDn^o?  neveu,  mattttftctttrier  k  L^en :  FiMBee  en  «erre'CBile»  vatnis  dofP^. 
Zeiter-FaUer  et  compagoie,  eatrepreocura  de  la  venerie  de  Meyseatbalj  dste  de  SmBi-Loms, 
d^partement  de  la  Meaelle :  Aigoikie  et  cuvette  ea  criatal. 

Wood,  mamifactnrier,-k  Foiya,  d^parteawptde  la  fcine-Iatffrieuiei  Faience. 
JReyjaaadet  Revoi,  £tbricanf  k  Saiat-Use»  d^partement  de  Ifi  Dr6me:  Potexieet  eituseU 
en  grcs. 
Rtmsseait,  manufiKturier,  k  ClairvmHty 4^pertesientd^  I'Avbet  Venes  k  >iiies. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  43. — Demougi  el  EretOMr,  flduMMifl  I  SCMabontg :  Uraeir  taUes,  lie.»  ea  bais, 
lev^tu A  d\m  nouveau  verms ;  cadraa  ags  «6fe  faaiiaat  fteailk  . 

Aaerei  sXni,  fiabncant «a  Foy»  d^partaawitde la Uaata-Loiit:  Ontteac»  pean de  vaches* 
pour  le  transport  des  liqukka  i  derdis'  utiAei  «a4^'alieval. 
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Leiifumey-Cammai,  fiUiricant  aTioias:  Tiiool  te  bniie^  Pniiee»  Inc  de  cotoa. 
Painrtaut  ntee  comnawne:  Pi^o^. 

Ptfjo/  p^re  et  fiU,  fkbricans  a  Saint-Di^,  d^partement  de  Loii^t-Cbec ;  EdiantiUons  de 
couvaituies  dfe  colon. 

Sevennet  fr^res,  manufacturien  a  Rouen :  Piques,  basins. 

DemmitUUt  £rliti,  tntnincBCQtft  d'«i»i  Uaackiiscric  k  Booen:  P^n^  baaitia^  eotons» 
Jinette,  ba9>  blanch  is  a  Tacide  muriatiqae  oxyg^n^. 
Sttci^td  ^lablie  ^  AnTeft»  toss  la  dtroctaoos  (fct  C.«*  Somgtmtt  Mons^eljae  tupofioe. 
Pictet,  fabricant  a  (hsmtm,  htmni  d'iiiWMHion:;  dakal  trfK^  ca  bine  ct  aok^  fictaluUons 
dalainaraciMfllMMrttiiagMattdejMMEspagndc,  nd  it  Laac^ ».  pi^  Genhre. 
PoRTiauBS  Not.  50,  51,  bi.^Dtharme  et  Dubaux,  iabricans>  rue  de  la  Madeietifej  a  Paris: 

Ouyrages  eA  tMe  teinrie* 
PoRWltQioaa  Noa.  5$>at  64.— «DtoMniM2»  apBhi«wt%  ing^aieiic-camitiologiflte^  me  iwme  dcs  Ma« 
*  ihomit.  No.  M49  i  Ptoit:  Stpt  modUBade  fa«ineaiix«  ci  deux  modules  de  cticminte  porta- 
tives,  construits  en  bois,  fer  et  cuivre,  de  grandeur  iHkiimlIe»  afipelds  pttr  rauteinr  ddortfer, 
qii*il  se  propose  d*ex^cuter  en  fer  canXif  et  dMil  les  una  saat.dettiote  I.  dunffer  les  magasins, 
ealSisr  coMfloirty  bwwam,  te.,  et  las  mitias  a  efaauffer  las.  gnades  biblMth^ues*  les  numor 
&otm«ft»  laa  s<cbariaa»  Kas  hoapioes,  tat  serres  las  phia  Tastes,  &c. 

Regniers  membre  da  Lyc^  dca  atfta:  Utaaimie  de  comhinaiaon  (pottr  le  roi  d'EtpMpieJ  -, 
une  thermora^tie  m^tallique,  approuvtf  par  f  inilit«l  nalionaL 
PoKTiQUB  No.  55^ — Ferkesif  aculpfiattri  i«t  de  la  f)6«nnarie»  No.  171»  a  Paris :  Agates  factices, 
Iransparenles  comme  les  agsles  naturelles,  de  diflKiealas  formes  et  gyandeuas;  tabteau  repr^ 
senteat»  aur  fond  d*agala  ftelioe»  «o  pot  da  itm  nrodaMes  avee  una  cQinpoatttoi&  de  toutes 
couleurs. 

Mod^me  Omttapd,  ma  du  PMn-Saint^Vicrtor*  No.  15»  &  Parts:  Pirns  ^r6a  montto  en 

bagues ;  tabati^res  form^  de  bois  p^trifi^,  &c. 

PoRTtQUB  No.  66.^-iM0rue,  distittataur»  me  de  Cl^ry,  No.  04,  a  Puis:  Liqveuia  at  aucreries. 

PoRTiQOB  No.  bT^^Ehingre^  fiibricant  i  Saint-Denis,  d^partta^sat  de  la  Seine :  Toiles  pebtes 

en  dtrers  genres,  et  notamment  i  fond  sable,  inprimte  par  le  moyen  d'une  mteuique  ex- 

tr^mement  fine,  pour  laqndle  il  a  obtenn  im  brevet  d'lmrcntton. 

PoBTiQVB  No.  BB^^^egmn,  membre  de  rinatiuit  naitioiial>  manufiM*turier  I  Sevres:  Cnirs,  et 

planers  de  paiue. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  sg.'-^Boniemt,  manufacturier,  rue  Mil^,  passage  de  Tlndian,  i  Pkris :  Coton-> 

nades,  et  ^toffes  de  soie. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  do. — (^gnard,  (abricant,  rue  Villote,  a  la  RAp^,  a  Pkris  t  Toilea  peintes. 
PoRTtQUB  No.  dL-^Segrelier-Cardeurt  Biligni,  C^ilin,  labrieans  a  Langres^  d^partement  de  I91 
Hante-Mame :  Objets  de  coutdlerie. 

Plumer,  Donnet  et  Fannier,  fabricans  a  Pont-Audemer,  d^partement  de  I'Eore:  Cuirs 
pour  la  sellerie,  pour  bottes  et  souliert. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  ^.^-Georgetf  serruricr,  rue  Saint-Denis,  Nos.  50  et  79,  a  Paris :  Senwes  et  ver- 
rottx  de  s&ret^;  bascules  et  cachentr^,  qui  peuvent  Atre  adi^itto  a  toutes  serruies  ordinaires. 
Faitnel,  fabricant,  me  de  la  Tour,  marais  du  Temple,  No.  6, 1  Paris:  Basins  et  piquet. 
PoRTXQUB  No.  C3. — Cregoire,  fabricant,  brevet^  d'invention,  rue  du  Pamdis^  No.  20,  a  I%ris: 
Ftoffies  en  tissiis  cinculaire^,  difes  tournotses. 

Harlmannf 
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SartmanHr^ioAogBtf  roe  d«  VanDes»  No.  9,  k  Parifl  t  Pendutc  \  huit  6a jrans. 
Lenoir,  fabricant  d'instrumens  de  math^matiques,  rue  de  }a  Place  Vehd6me>  an  d^p6t  des 
Cartes  de  la  Marine,  k  Paris :  Module  du  grand  quart  de  cercle  mural  de  robsenratotre ;  com-' 
parateur  perfectionn^  sur  celui  qui  a  servi  k  determiner  la  longueur  du  metre  d^finittf ;  nou- 
veau  baroro^ie  portatif;  thermom^tre  m^tallique  et  hygromitre;  deux  cercles  r^p^titeurs 
r^uits  i  la  plus  simple  construction,  et  k  la  plus  petite  dimension  pour  les  operations  g^O' 
d^siques ;  nouvelle  boussole  pour  observer  la  dedinaison  absolue,  utile  a  la  lev^e  des  plans ; 
niveau  ii  lunette,  d*une  construction  extr^mement  simple. 
PoRTXQUB  No.  64.'^acquemard  et  Besnard,  manufacturiers,  fauboutg  Saint-Antoine,  h.  Paris : 

Papiers  peiuts,  mineorange  et  bleu  de  prusse. 
PoRTiQUE  No.  SS.'-^^Lionard  Toumu,  manufacturier  k  Fraticiade,  ayant  un  dep6t  rue  des  Aveu- 
^es.  No.  654,  pr^s  Saint-Sulpice,  division  du  Luxembourg^  k  Paris :  Vis  k  bois,  a  Tinstar 
des  vis  anglaises. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  G6.-^Meau5tiy  artiste,  rue  de  Beaune,  Noi  865,  a  Paris :  Modules  d'une  faulx 
toumante,  et  jde  deax  nouvelles  dragues  qui  se  ferment  pour  retirer  le  sable  el  la  Vase  du  fond 
de  Teau. 

Pieot,  m^canicien  k  Abbeville,  d^parlement  de  la  Somme :  Quatre  pompes  ^conomiques 
,pour  les  incendies  et  Tarrosement  des  jardins.— Le  prix  modique  de  ces  pompes,  qui  nVst  que 
de  79  fi.  pi^ce,  les  met  a  la  port^e  des  fortunes  les  plus  m^diaeres :  le  ministre  de  llnterierkir, 
aprks  s'^tre  assur^  de  leur  m^rite  et  de  leur  utility,  les  a  fait  connaltre  dans  tons  les  d^partemens. 
La  Caze,  rue  des  Poulies,  No.  160,  k Paris:  ModMe  d^une  machine  propre  kremplacer 
celle  de  Marli ;  mod^e  de  vingt  quatre  moulins  a  bie ;  module  d^une  machine  aerienne  5  nou- 
velle machine  k  prendre  les  taupes  5  module  d*nne  machine  k  enfoncer  les  pieux. 
PoRTiQUE  No.  67.-— J^Tmry  et  Thirouin,  fabricans,  rue  Beaubourg,  No.  275,  k  Paris :  Boutotis 
Cfi^n  anglaise. 

Herhan,  brevet^  d'invention,  rue  de  Lille,  No.  7O8,  k  Paris :  Chassis  gamis  de  matrices 
mobiles  en  coivre,  frapp^es  k  froid ;  oeuvres  de  Salluste  imprim^es  arec  de  nouveau  caract^res 
stereotypes  y  ch&ssis  gamis  de  pages,  ou  dtches  stereotypes,  avec  lesquels  on  a  imprime  le 
Salluste ;  cadre  presentant  le  produit  des  cliches ;  une  page  grand  in-folio,  executee  par  le 
mfme  procede  de  matrices  mobiles. 
PoRTiQUES  N08.  68  et  69.— Manufacture  nationale  de  porcelaine  de  Skvres :  Poreelaines. 
PoRTiQtJENo.  70. — Lemaire,  hotloger,  roe  Saint-Martin,  Nd.  8,  JrPlaris:  PenduW  k  jeu  dtf 
ft6te,  botte  k  carilkm. 

Deverherie,  horlogpr,  boulevart  du  temple,  derrikre  le  cafe  Turc,  a  Paris:  Pendales,  orofe- 
mens  et  meubles  en  bronze  dore. 
PoRTiQCE  No.  71,-^Bauweni  frktcs,  manufacturiers  k  Passy  prb  Riris :  Basins,  piques,  mousse- 
-    Unettes  et  auties  etoffes  de  coton  $  coton  file  jnsqa'an  No.  S90;  metiers  a  navette  volante. 

Les  m#mes  fiibrioans  ont  joint  diffemis  ol^ts  de  lear  matanfactare  de  Gand»  departe- 
mcnt  de  TEscaat. 
. PoRTiQUB  No.  jS.'^Lihcitier,  fia>rioaDt,  rue  Bourg4*Abbe>  No.  49,  k  Paris:  Cbe  k  GMheter>  k 
odeur,  de  differentes  couleurs. 

Olkvitr,  gmveur,  roe  Thibantode,  N<>.  p,  k  Puris :  Musique  im|Wtmee  en  caractkres  mobile. 
FauUer,  Rempfet  MufUzer,  fabrieans  k  Choisy-sur-Seine,  departement  de  k  Seme,  ayant 
leoT  dep^  k  Paris,  roe  Grenicr*SainlrLa2are,  No.  87 :  Maioq«ins  rouges>  noirs,  jaunes,  puce, 
ct  auties  eouleors. 
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PoATiQus  No.  73.^Conieil  dct  Mines :  Sobttaaoes  min^ialcs  ettrailes  4a  sol  4e  la  B^tiliqQei 

olgets  obtenvs  de  lear  tfaitemeot.  ^ 

PoETiQUB  No.  74.^"'El>biissrmms  des  Qoiiue-Tuigls  et  dcs  Soords  muets :  Dtaps  frhnqofa 

pir  les  ftTCtt^es ;  souUers*  livres  impriin^y  oavngss  de  tour»  &c.  des  souids-nnieti. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  73*— O^Nn«r>  &bncant«  breveU  d'tnvcattoiif  rue  d^  la  Roquette,  No.  73,  ahrb: 

Poterie  ei  auniiim. 
PoRTianB  No.  76.^^Mtrlm'HaUp  propri^tatie  de  la  manu&cture  de  tern  fine  ^tablie  a  M(lDt^ 

reau,  d^partement  de  Seine-et-Marne :  Tene  fine. 
Jouvet,  rotonde  da  Temple*  areade  No.  26»  ^  Pkris:  EchaatilloQs  d*uae  nouvdle  maniw 

terie  applicable  ao  bois  el  aax  m^taox }  chaise  en  marqaeterie. 
Gaimp  roe  fiiaboafg  Poissonniiret  No.  S8,  ii  Paris :  Echantillons  de  sparterie. 
MuckmUm,  rue  de  la  Loi,  No.  SgQ,  pr^s  ie  th^Ue  des  aits,  a  Paris:  Perruqaes  noudksie 

difi^^reotcs  formes  antiques ;  diad^mes,  colliers,  bracelets,  garnitures  de  robes,  boidofcs  de 

tableaux,  dmperies,  et  autres  omemens  en  chereux. 
PoETiaoB  No.  77«^-nDtia/  fites*  imprimeors-libraiies,  rue  de  Thto^Tille,  No.  Il6,  a  Puis' 

Le  premier  volume  des  CEurres  de  Racine,  in*folio.     Firgiie,  in-folio,  reli^  n^gnifiquesiat 

par  Bozerimm  i  Horace,  in-folio*  sui  peau  de  TtHin ;  Collection  dcs  Ciassiques,  ia^to.  etuitia 

OQviages  imprim^  par  Didot  I'atn^,  reli^  en  maroquin,  par  Bozerian ;  ^tioos  tthktf^ 

dnqoante-quatre  vdomcs  in-16,  grand  papier,  reli^  par  le  m^mej  Wtions  st^types  is-it 

et  in-6*.  de  Montaigne :  formes  de  pages  stereotypes  de  Moniaignc  i  FrontispiGe  des  (£on« 

de  Racine,  et  cinq  estampes  de  sept  pieces  de  eel  Auteor. 
PdRTiQOX  No.  7B,^^Lutpn  et  compagnie,  doreurs  sur  cristaux,  rae  du  Petit-CaneaOf  No.  34,  a 

Paris:  Gobelets,  carafes,  et  autres  ol^ets  en  crista^  doresd*unemaniteei^sntectA 

par  des  proc^d^s  dont  ils  sont  inventeurs. 
PoxTiQOB  No.  79*'-'Hfnrion,  ferblanti«r«  brevet^  d*invention,  rue  de  la  Loi,  No.  19f  ^<^' 

Lampes  ^  tuyaux  et  i  courani  d*air. 
PortiqueNo,  60. — ^Manufacture  nationale  de  Beauvais,  d^partement  de  TOise:  Copies^iet^- 

tableaux  de  Lagrene,  Boucher,  Casanove,  &c.  canapes,  dossiers  de  canap^Si  de  ha^\ 

feuiUes  d'^cran,  &c. 
PoRTiavB  No.  ^l^r^Desngny,  iabricant  de  dcntdles  k  Bruxelles^  ayant  un  d^pAt  rue  de  O^i 

No.  86,  k  Pbris :  Dentdlles. 
Pftou,  ftbcs  k  neveu,  fitbricans  k  lioavieis,  departement  de  rEuic :  Diaps  et  casimb. 
PortxqubNo.  SS.'^Batenerye,  rue  de  la  VieiUe-Bouclerie,  No.  134,  k  Furit:  D^coistioDSfii 

sucrerie. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  88. — Cariier,  iabricant  k  Tours,  ayant  an  dep6t  rue  de  la  hak,  ches  k  €••  wrof 

a  Paris:  Etoffes  de  sole  et  tapb.  * 

PoETmoB  No.  84.— Jfoutf  Mayer,  iabricant  de  poicelwnes,  /ue  Crussol,  No.  67^?^'^" 

quets  de  fleurs ;  vases  k  formes  antiques ;  groupes  en  biscuist,  et  autoes  dgsU  en  poroduQ^ 
PoETiQUB  No.  85.— Les  Adnunistrateurs  des  ^ublissemens  dn  Cieozot  et  de  Moot-CeniS} 

partement  de  Saone-el>Loire«  demeorant  k  Paris,  iaubonig  Poissonni^re,  No.  92  i  CitfW*' 

fontes»  tAles,  et  cuiTres  lamin^s. 
PoRTiacB  No.  86. — QtnVtfi,  graveur  sur  cristaux,  me  des  Vieux  Augustioi,  ]^utM^  ^^  ^^' 

k  Paris :  Commode  plaqu^e  en  glaces,  gmv^e  et  dof^e. 
Perrin,  iabricant,  rue  MouflFetaid,  No.  410,  k  Paris :  Toiles  metalliqoes  serrant  I  ^^ 

le  papier  veUn,  poor  fiiire  des  cribles  et  tamis,  &c.,  pour  les  gardes-ieax,  gudetr09Bp» 
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el  pMvant  ^tre  employ^  dans  tous  les  lieux  d*oii  Ton  veut  ^cftrter  les  Insectea,  Btnscor- 
rompre  Tair  ni  intercepter  la  lomi^re. 

Binttfier,  fondtor,  enclbs  de  la  Cit^,  No.  5,  a  Paris :  Pendules  et  autres  meubles  en  filtgrane. 
PoRTiQUE  No.  S7, '^Saleneuve,  m^nicien,  rue  et  faubourg  Denis,  No.  S6,  ditision  du  Nord, 
k  Paris :  Vis  de  pietsoir  en  fer»  de  six  pouoes  de  diam^tre,  taill^»  ainsi  que  T^crou,  avec  une 
machine  qu*ii  a  invent^e»  laquelle  peut  servir  k  tailler  des  vis  d*un  pied  de  diam^tre,  k  telle 
course  et  tel  nombre  de  filets  que  ron  desire ;  forte  presse  a  timbre  sec,  en  cuivre ;  atitre 
presse  plus  petite;  deux  d^coupoirs.  Tun  en  cuivre»  i'autre  en  fer  fondu. 

Calle,  rue  du  Chaume,  No.  41,  a  Paris:  Gravures  en  m^dailie. 

Scheyf  rue  faubourg  Denis,  No.  48 :  Paire  de  flambeaux  en  acier  fondu,  et  autres  objets. 
PoRTiqvB  No.  8S.^*i?oW/>  successeur  d' Arthur,  &bricant,  rue  de  la  place  VendAme,  au  coin 
du  boulevart,  a  P^s :  Pkpiers  Telont^  repr^sentant  le  velours  uni,  etirichis  dfc  bordures  ve- 
lout^  rebausste  d*or ;  papier  linon,  et  autres  papiers  de  d^cor,  \  rases  antiques,  trfpieds, 
candelabres,  rehauss^s  d*or,  sur  fond  de  marbre  et  granit,  &c. 
PoRTiQVB  No.  Sg.'^Payen  et  Bourlier^  fabricans,  plaine  de  Grenelle,  prb  Paris  t  Sd  ammoniac# 
fik^n  d*£gypte;  sel  ammoniac  blanc ;  sonde  blanche  caustique,  et  cristaux  de  sonde;  sul- 
phite de  soude  sulphare,  noitvcau  sel  d^uvert  dans  les  eaox«m^res  prorenant  de  la  fitbrica- 
tion  de  la  soude  ci-dessus  $  petit  foumeau  en  relief,  de  la  machipe  il  blanchir  par  la  vapeur, 
suivant  le  procM^  del  Chapiai;  plan  da  m£me  foumeau,  divis^  en  neuf  coupes  $  ^hantillon 
de  toiles  blanchies  par  la  vapeur. 

Pluvinei  frires,  manufiicturiers  a  Clichy,  pr^  Paris  i  Sel  ammoniac  gris,  fafon  d'Egypte  i 
sel  ammoniac  blanc,  fayon  d'Angleterre ;  soufire  raffing,  hu^on  de  Hollande. 

AWoMf  manufacturier  a  Javelle,  pr^  Paris :  Sulfate  d*alamine« 

Gerentelf  He  Louvier,  pr^  1* Arsenal,  k  Paris :  Blaiic  de  c^mse. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  gO.^^Baradelf  ingdnieur,  rue  du  faubourg  Saint-Jacques,  No.  7,  a  Paris :  Porte* 
crayons  tr^-fili5s  de  diffi^rens  m^taux ;  aimant  naturel  enlevaht  cent  cinquante  livres. 

Jeker,  mdcanicien*  rue  des  Marmouzets,  No.  42,  a  Paris :  Machine  a  tailler  1^  vis ;  balance 
Jt^tf  Romaine,  de  nouvelle  composition,  et  les  p^se-monnaies  portant  le  nom  de  Tauteur. 

Bertiup  brevet^  dlnvention,  rue  de  la  Sonnerie,  No.  1,  a  Paris:  Lampes  docimasdqoes, 
ou  fontaines  de  feu,  propres  a  la  prompte  Munition  des  liquides,  2  la  fusion  des  m^taux  et  i 
la  manipulation  du  verre. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  gi. — Ce  portique  pr^sente  une  suite  d*^talons  des  nooveaux  poids  et  mesures, 
ex^sot^s  sous  les  ordres  du  Ministie  de  I'lnt^rieur,  par  les  soins  du  conseil  des  poids  et  me* 
sures. 

Azais,  dit  Laserre,  rue  Maison-taeuve,  petite  Pologne,  No.  9g5>  a  Paris :  Objets  tsa6ent£9 
ea  paille  ronde. 
PoRTiQVB  No.  92. — Pomera,  serrorier,  rue  de  Bendy,  cul-de-sac  de  la  Pompe,  No.  9,  2  Paris : 
Serruie  de  s6feC^. 

Pihan  fils,  faubourg  Saint^MartiDy  passage  du  Desir>  a  Pkris :  Sangles  d*une  fabrication 
perfectionn^. 

Crochot,  rue  du  faubourg  Saint-Denis,  en  face  des  petites  Ecuries,  a  Paris :  Pipes  fa^on  de 
Hi^lande. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  gS.— GtZ//  fils,  fondeur  en  caract^res,  rue  Jean-de-Beauvais,  No.  28,  2  Paris : 
Fonte  de  caract^s. 

.Dtmiryy  passage  du  Caire,  No.  77>  ^ Paris:  Metier  en  bois  k  fatrt  des  has. 

Sir  9  PoRTtaUF. 
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PoRTiooB  No.  94.*<»M*^  M€rfk€r%  nie  d«t  ProuTaira,  No.  675»  k  Fvis:  Fleun  eanicie. 
PoRTiQUE  No.  g5#— Mtiton  de  detention  de  Bidtre :  Oovnges  dee  d^tttms. 

Mnisonde  force  deGand^d^partcmentderEiCMit:  Una  pite  de  buki,et  voe  pibeik 
toUe-cotoa  dite  calico. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  96.«— C.*^  GdbMfTff  mann&ctnrien  H  Re&tigDj,  d^partemcBt  dc  lt)iie,  a  Val* 
lao^ay,  d^pertement  de  Tlndre*  ct  a  Phris»  rae  I^anclie-Mibray :  Pi^cei  tricots  a  €6tes  difie- 
rentes,  fabriquto  avec  tootes  les  csp^ces  de  laines  connaes  en  Fiance  \  pieces  tricots  de  couk 
a  cAtes  divenes,  imitant  toas  les  geoics  de  fabrication  des  manqfrctares  anf^ses.  Le  depot 
des  maichandises  de  Icon  trois  mannfactnies  est  a  Paris,  rue  Pbuiclie-MibEayy  No.S 
PoRTxavB  No.  g7-*"OoAtfi  fr^res,  fcbricans,  faubourg  Saiot-Martio*  No.  8,  aPkris:  Vonis, 
bleu  de  Prutse,  bleu  pour  let  fleuristet  et  lea  peinties>  ct  propie  k  azurer  ie  linge;  bqve  s»< 
lidea,  Yertesi  jaunes,  &c.  \  laquea  superfinca  \  carmin  et  an  ties  couleurs. 

Segktrt,  frbricant,  rue  de  Lorillon,  au  haut  du  fiuibouig  du  Temple,  k  Puis:  Toiiesdrte, 
marbrte ;  taffetas  ctr^s,  &c. 
PoanaDB  No.  96.— DwAfMm/,  rue  de  la  FeuUlade,  No.  2,  a  Paris :  Dentr  et  litdien  aiuficidsi 
de  composition  min^rale. 

Assier'Penieat  piie,  ing^ieur,  rue  Geoffroi-rAnier,  No.  30,  kPuis:  InstnimeDsdepbj* 
aique  exp^rimentale,  en  vene. 

Brianif  horloger,  rue  du  Temple,  No.  I27>  il  Paris :  Pendole  I  plusteors  eadiam,  pi^ 
tant  Tannuaire  r^publtcain  perp^iuel,  ex^cut^  conforro^mcnt  an  d^ciet  du  4  frimtiie  an  i. 

Taus»miHtf  p^re  et  Ills,  fabricans  k  Raucourt,  pr^s  Sedan,  d^partement  des  Ardennes: 
Boudes  d'acier  poli. 
PoRTiQUB  No.  99. — Bellenoue'Chartier,  propri^taiie  a  Blots :  Machine  k  battre  Ic  bl^. 
Jaunes t  m^canicien  k  Metz,  d^partement  de  la  Moselle:  Machines  aratoires. 
Delrey,  (bbricant  I  Besan^on :  Bonneterie. 

Coutan^  nianufacturier»  place  du  Chevalicr-du-Ouet,  a  Paris :  Bonneterie. 
Veuve  Paihuu  .*  Echantillon  d*^carlate  sur  sole. 

Ferrand,  rue  des  Lyonnais,  a  Paris:  Bonneterie  iabriqu^e  aree  des  produits  de  pbiH»ii^- 
dig^nes  autres  que  Ic  chanvre  et  le  tin. 
PoBTiQUB  No.  lOO.^^Ducheif  rue  Polivcau,  No.  91,  a  Paris:  CoUe  foite. 
Tournoux,  rue  Bleue,  No.  5,  a  Riris :  Outils  en  acier. 

Bensptrgf  rue Poissonni^re,  No.  169,  a  Paris:  Trois  tableaux  faits  kTaignillCirqw*^* 
tant.  Tun  FbUaire,  et  les  deux  auties  le  premier  Cbmtui, 
PortiqueNo.  101. — Maison  de  detention  de  Saiot-Lazare :  Ouvragas  de  broderie  et  cootoe; 
colons  6Ws,  &c.  par  les  d^enos. 

Maisons  de  detention  de  Bmzelies  et  Vilvorde :  Mousselinettes,  basins,  niouchoirt>  w^ 
flanelles,  siamoises,  ^tofles  de  laines,  kc. 
PoRTiQUE  No.  \02.-^Deirouville,  rue  Madame,  No.  1S60,  k  Paris :  Savon  dit  det  Ar/^fW* 
PoRTiQVB  No.  lOS.^-renuitttr  fr^res,  manu&ctorien  a  LooMrt,  Sedan,  Beims  et  Ensivsli  ^ 

meurant  k  Paris,  place  des  Victoires^  No.  18 :  Draps  et  casimirs. 
PoRTiQUE  No.  KA.'^Carcel  et  Carreau^  brevet^  d'inrentioo,  nie  de  TArbf^Sec,  a  ?»»= 
Lampes  h  m^canisme,  ou  jeu  de  pompe  appeld  Lyeknamena, 

Noia.  Plusteurs  objets  dont  renvoi  eat  aniione^»  n*^taiit  pea  unfis,  on  b*^  pa !««»' 
prendre  dans  le  Catalogue. 
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CHAPTER  isnr. 

m 

.    D    ]6   T   A    I    L    S 

DBS  ckschiomESt  jeux,  courses  d£  bateaux, 

JOUTES,   SPECTACLES, 

CONCERTS,   ILLUMINATIONS   £T    DANSES, 

j^i  auroftt  lieu  four  la  celebration  d^  la  Fete  de  la  Jhndation  de  la  Republique^  les  dnq 

jours  cmplementaires  an  9,  et  le  i".  Fendemiaire  an  lo. 


PROGRAMME  OFHCIEL. 

Jours  compUmentaires. 

DURANT  les  cinq  Jours  compMmentaires,  il  y  aura  dans  la  grande  cour  du  Louyre,  one  ex- 
position publique  des  produits  de  rindustrie  nationale. 

Le'soir  du  premier  Jour,  illumination  g^n^iale  dans  le  lieu  de  Texposition. 

Chacun  des  cinq  Jours  compI^mentaireSy  les  Manufactures  nationales,  les  Biblioth^ues,  et 
les  Musses  lesteront  ouverts  depuis  neuf  heures  du  matin  jusqu*k  quatre  heures  de  Tapr^s-midi.  * 

Le  dernier  jour  compl^mentaire,  les  principaux  th^tres  donneront  des  spectacles  gratis, 

A  neuf  heures  du  soir,  salve  g^n^rale  d'arttllerie. 

Premier  Fendemiaire. 

A  six  heures  du  matin,  noutrelle  salve  d*artillerie. 

A  dix  heures.  Fete  sur  Teau,  entre  le  pont  des  Tuileries  et  oelui  de  la  Concorde. 
Au  milieu  de  la  riviere,  s*^I^vera  un  monument  ^  la  gloire  de  la  R^publique. 
Les  Jeux  seront : 
i:  Jo&tes  de  diverses  espices; 
2*»  Courses  de  bateaux  et  de  chakmpes. 

Les  teraies  de  la  cerri^  que  devront  parconrir  les  chaloupes  et  let  bateaux>  seront  d^ign^ 
par  deox  obdlisques. 
Ces  Jeux  eontinueront  jusqu'au  loir. 

Fiies  dam  les  Ckamps^Elysies. 

A  midiy  Jeux  de  bagues  et  autres  jeux  d'adresse  dans  I'alWe  qui  horde  le  eheroin  de  Vetsailles, 
ct  dans  Vallt^e  d*Antin. 
A  quatre  heures,  ouverture  des  trois  grands  theatres,  dons  le  earr^  de  Marignj. 
A  cbq  heures,  cornmencemeot  det  danses  dast  tootet  let  parties  des  Champs-Elys^. 

Fites 
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Fitet  de  la  nmL 

A  BIX  heures  et  dcinie»  tllumination  g^o^nle. 

Au  roiiieo  du  graod  cair^^  t'^eren  le  Temple  de  la  PSux. 

Des  deux  cot^s  du  Temple,  leront  deux  autret  mcmumens  d^i^  aux  Tcrtus  gMenieres  et  i^ 
publicaines. 

Dans  le  Temple^  le  Consenratoire  de  musique  ex^cutcra  un  ^irand  concert. 

Pendant  le  concert,  chants  et  danses  alMgoriques,  exi^cut^s  par  ks  artistes  du  Th^itit des  Arts. 

A  hult  heuref,  sur  le  |;rand  Tbdatre  du  carr^  Marigny.  baUet^paatomime,  i^r^sentant  iei 
Fhes  des  Vendanges. 

A  neuf  heures,  fttes  de  nuit  sur  la  rivite« 

^Au-del^  du  pont  de  la  Concorde,  en  £ice  des  Champs-Elys^,  des  bateaux  iIluinio&  et  rem* 
plia  de  musiciens,  exi^cuteront  divcrses  ^Tolutions. 

Sur  le  rivage  du  c6t^  des  Invalides,  une  tr^-grande  Girande  pr^c^era  Tascensioa  de  plnsinis 
ballons  d^toonans,  charges  de  feux  d*artifice.    Bal  et  spectacle  toute  la  nuit. 

DETAILS  DE  LA  FETE. 

Cette  F^te  cmbrusera  tout  le  terrain  depuis  la  place  de  la  Concorde  jusquau  rood  de Tali^ 
des  Veuves,  c*est-&-dire,  les  Champs-Elis^e^  et  la  partie  de  la  riviere  qui  8*^tend  depais  la  M^ 
des  Invalides  jusqu*^  Tangle  de  la  colonnade  du  Louvre. 

Kile  consistcra  en  jeux,  courses  de  bateaux,  prix  disputes,  spectacles  publics,  concerts,  iflo- 
minations  et  danses. 

A  dix  heures  du  matin,  une  marche  compost  de  mariniers,  jo6teurs  et  nsigeun,  tousvetui 
en  blanc,  avec  des  ceintures  bleues  et  rouges  qui  les  distingueront,  accompsgn^  de  diffireos 
corps  de  musique,  partira  de  la  place  de  la  Colonnade ;  et  apr^  avoir  fiiit  le  tour  de  It  cour  ioti- 
rieure  du  Louvre,  descendra  i  la  riv'«re  par  la  porte  de  cette  cour,  qtii  donne  surlequai.  li 
toute  cette  troupe  s*embarquera  sur  cent  bateaux  orr«ds  de  guirlandes  de  ch£ae  et  de  psmpre;  a* 
r^unie  en  un  seul  point,  elle  se  divisera  en  deux  colonnes,  et  viendra  avec  la  musiquCf  les  piix 
destines  aux  vatnqueurs,  et  les  juges  de  ces  prix,  se  rendre  dans  le  bassin  contena  eatic  iepoot 
National  et  Ic  pont  de  la  Concorde,  sur  lequd  i^gne  la  temsse  des  Tuileries. 

Au  milieu  de  ce  bassin,  sera  ^evd  un  monument  k  Thonneur  de  la  R^publique;  entre  ce  mo- 
nument et  chacun  des  deux  ponts,  seront  deux  ob^isques,  servant  de  limite  et  de  but  poor  b 
cxercices  de  la  course  en  bateau,  et  de  la  natation. 

Dans  les  intervalles,  entre  ces  ob^isques  et  le  monument,  seront  plac^  des  mits  de  beaopre 
et  des  jeux  de  bague. 

Les  juges  s*^unt  places  au  has  du  pont  de  la  Concorde,  les  aeixe  bateaux  destin^  ala  eooiK 
ae  formeront  en  ligne  devant  eux ;  les  vingt  baieaux  portant  les  joAteurs  viendnmt  le  ranger  d^ 
deux  c6t^s  dans  Tespace  qui  sera  entre  le  pont  des  Tuileries  et  le  premier  obdisque.  Un  biteio 
portant  trente-six  nageurs,  et  un  autre  portant  un  corps  de  musique,  ae  dirigeront  ven  ^  d^"^' 
ment  ^lev^  au  milidi  du  bassin.  Les  musiciens  se  placeront  sur  Testrade  formant  la  base  de  ce 
monument^  et  les  nageurs,  ranges  sur  les  bords  de  cette  estrade»  attendront  le  signal  qui  aonoa- 
ofta  le  conunencement  de  leurs  eiercises* 

Les  jodteurs,  dans  Tenceinte  oil  Ih  seront  descendus,  disputeroni  le  prix  de  k  joute^  qiuiei> 

d^cem^  k  cdut  qui  restera  seul  sans  avoir  M  renvers^. 

i'eu  de  temps  apr^  rourertuie  de  la  joiite,  coounenccfoiit  let  coortea  de  bateaux  ^  tss^f  ^ 

de 
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^  it  chaloupes  I  voiles,  ti  le  temps  le  permet^  Elles  consisteront  en  un  trajct  d^temrin^,  et  diff4- 
lentes  ^volations  autour  des  deux  ob^lisquet.  £Ue  sVx^cuteront,  pour  les  seize  bateaux  I  rames, 
par  quatre  seulement  a^a-fois.  Les  quatre  bateaux  vainqueurs,  dans  chacone  de  ces  courses  par- 
ticttli^KS,  concourront  une  seconde  fois  entre  eux  quatre  seulement.  Les  deux  vainqueurs  de 
cette  seconde  course  auront  droit  k  un  prix :  mais  pour  determiner  qui  des  deux  aura  le  premiers 
Us  concourront  une  troisieme  fois>  et  le  premier  qui  aura  atteint  le  but,  reoevra  le  premier  prix, 
et  Tautre  le  second. 

Entre  la  demi^re  course  g^n^iale  des  bateaux  k  rames,  et  la  premiere  des  quatre  bateaux  vain* 
qiieurs»  commencera  I'exercise  de  la  natation.  A  un  signal  blatant,  les  trente-six  nageurs,  ranges 
tur  Tani^re  du  monument,  se  pr^cipiteront  k-la-fois  dans  Teau,  ct  remontant  vers  le  poni  des 
Tuileries,  viendront  s*emparer  de  six  petits  drapeaux  places  pr^  de  Tob^lisque,  elev^  de  ce  c6t^;. 
Les  SIX  nageurs  qui  les  premiers  auront  enlev^  ces  drapeaux,  auront  d^oit  a  des  prix  diffi^rens. 
Four  en  ^t^blir  le  rang,  les  six  concurrens,  leur  drapeau  k  la  main,  redescendront  la  riviere  k  ]» 
aage,  jusqu*k  la  gondoie  des  juges.    L'ordre  de  leur  arriv^,  fixera  Tordre  des  prix. 

Pendant  tout  le  temps  de  ces  exereices  et  de  ces  courses,  la  jodte  continuera,  et  80  mariniera 
s'exergant  snr  les  mits  de  beaupr^,  et  les  jeux  de  bagues,  disputeront  des  prix  qui  seront  attach^* 
a  ces  jemc. 

Ces  jeux  et  ces  exereices  dureront  jusqu'a  la  fin  du  jour. 

Tandis  qu*ils  occuperont  la  riviere,  et  sur  le  midi,  une  nombreuse  musique  d*harmonie,  pi^c^ 
dant  les  prix  pour  les  jeux  de  terre,  partira  de  la  place  de  la  Concorde,  et  apr^* avoir  fait  le  tour 
des  Champs-Elys^es,  conduira  ces  prix  aux  m4ts  dresses  dans  Tall^e  longeant  la  grande  route. 
Les  prix  attaches  aux  m&ts,  la  lice  sera  oiiverte,  les  jeux  de  bague  toumeront,  et  de  tous  c6tes 
sur  la  riviere  et  sur  la  terre,  le  bruit  des  trompettes  et  le  son  des  instrumens  proclameront  les 
succks  des  concurrens  et  leur  i>^compense. 

A  deux  heures  les  spectacles  publics  s^ouvriront,  d^abord  dans  Tallee  d*  An  tin  ou  des  Guin- 
guettes,  ensuites  dans  un  village  construct  sous  les  murs  de  TEIys^e,  oii  les  aveugles  executeront 
un  concert  vocal  et  instrumental,  et  dans  deux  theatres  ^ev^s  dans  le  carr^  de  Marigny,  sur  Tun 
desquels  il  sera  repr^sent^  une  pantomime  a  machines,  tandis  que  sur  I'autre,  des  danseurs  de 
cordes  feront  la  voltige,  de»  sauts  de  toute  esp^,  et  les  differens  exereices  de  la  corde. 

A  quatre  heures,  les  orchestres  de  danse,  garnis  de  musiciens,  ouvriront  le  bal  dans  toute  la 
partie  des  Champs-Elys^es. 

A  six  heures  rilluinination  eommencera.  II  sera  donn^  une  seconde  representation  de  la  pan- 
tomime sur  le  Theatre  des  Machines,  et  les  sauteurs  de  corde  recommenceront  aux  lumi^res  le» 
exereices  qu*ils  auront  &its  au  jour. 

A  sept  heures,  le  Conservatoire*  r^uni  dans  le  Temple  de  la-  Pisix  construit  au  milieu  dcr 
grand  can^  des  Ghamps-Elys^,  avec  les  musiciens  des  orchestres  de  I'op^ra  et  des  autres  spec- 
tacles, ex^cutera  un  eoncert  compost  de  morceaux  choisis.  Pendant  ce  concert,  partiront  de 
deux  monumens  ^ev^sanx  deux  extr^mit^s  de  ce  grand  carr^,  et  dtfdi^s  aux  vertus  guerri^res  et 
r^publicaines,  deux  troupes  de  jeunes  gar^ons,  de  jeunes  filles,  d'hommes  et  de  femmes,  costum^ 
kTantique,  qni,  snr' les  galeries  qui  joignent  ces  deux  monumens  au  Temple  de  la  Paix,  et  qui 
seront  orntes  de  peupliers  portant  des  trophies  d*armes,  formeront  des  marches,  et  au  miKeu  des 
diff^rentes  c^r^monies,  br&leront  des  paifums  de  toute  esp^.  Ce  spectacle  sera  ^clair^  par  des' 
fiammes  de  Bengale. 

Le  concert  fini,  sur  ua  th^atw  de  ISO  pieda  de  larg^  et  qui  occupera  le  milieu  du  carrtf  de 

Marigny, 
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Marignv^  iem  ttpr^^tnU  une  pftntomime  a  grand  spectacle*  aiec  danset  et  conbalSi  ^volotions 
Diilitaires,  et  doot  le  sujct  sera  le  Triompke  det  Bacchaniet. 

.  Tandts  que  cette  pantomime  aara  lieu,  et  sur  lea  neaf  hcnret  du  toir*  tons  ks  bateaux,  ch^ 
leupes  et  gondolea  ^tant  tnr  la  rin^fc*  serant  illumines;  et  tiaveraant  ensemble  le  pont de h 
Concorde,  pr^senteront  devant  les  Invalidea  diff^rentet  Evolutions*  aprb  lesqueUcs  9i  se  iuge< 
ront  des  deux  c6i6s  de  la  riri^rc. 

La  pantomime  achev^,  la  musique  d'hamonie,  rassembl^  sur  la  riviere  an  bas  des  Inniiiles, 
fera  entendre  de  nombreuset  et  bruyantes  fanfares,  qui  seront  suiviet  d*une  forte  sahre  d^nilkxK. 
A  ce  signal*  apr^s  quelquet  fusees  rolaniest  ^latera  une  immense  girande  coaronn^  de  bonbo. 
Du  aetn  de  oette  girande*  s*^reront  trois  ballons  diarg^s  d*artifi€e*  qui*  diapas^  dans  riir»y 
d^tonneront  et  termineront  le  bouquet. 

Alors,  des  musettes  et  des  instrumens  de  campagne  ditigemnt  dea  danaca  inonlagiianbi 
groupifes  dans  le  petit  carrE,  qui  pi^cMe  celui  du  Temple. 

Les  musiciens  des  orchestres  plac^  autour  du  Mai  il&ti  datu  le  village  constniit  mds  ks  mun 
de  TElys^e*  sous  une  rotonde  dEcor<^e  de  tous  lea  oraemens  de  la  vendange»  et  dct^  dans  k 
carrE  da  la  Luterie,  et  toua  les  autres  orcheatres  disatoin^  daaa  loutea  lea  parties  do  Cbaspf 
Elysto*  reprendront  les  danses,  qui  n*auront  de  terme  qu*k  la  fin  de  i'illumioation. 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 


PREFECTURE   DE   POLICE. 
PROCLAMATION. 

L£8  CONSULS  X^  LA  B.BPUBLIQ17S  AUX  VftAN9AI8. 

FrangaiSi 

VOUS  Taves  enfin  toute  enti^  cette  pMk  que  voui  avea  m^rtl^  par  de  at  longs  et  de  si  gnf 
teux  efforts ! 

Le  monde  ne  vous  offre  plus  que  des  nations  amies*  et  sur  toutea  ka  men  s*ouncat  poor  ^ 
vaisseaux  des  ports  hospitatiers. 

Fid^  k  voa  voeuz  el  I  sea  prameaaea,  le  gouveraement  n'a  oiAi  ni  I,  rambitioa  des  coaqs^ 
ni  a  Tattratt  dea  entrepriaes  hardiea  et  cxtraordiDaiica.  Son  devoir  ^tait  de  lendre  le  Kpos  a  nn- 
manit^ ;  et  de  rapprodier  par  des  licna  aolides  ci  dorablea  cette  grande  fiunilk  Emop^enoe,  M 
la  destine  est  de  feire  les  deatinte  de  runivers. 

Sa  premiere  tAche  est  reanplie;  une  autre  commeoce  pour  voita  et  pour  Iai»  Alagi^^ 
combats  fiuaona  succ^der  una  ^otre  plus  douce  pour  lea  dtoyena*  moms  redoatafalep<nuno> 
voisins. 

Perfecltonnons ;  mats  sur-tout  apprenons  aux  generations  naisaantes  a  ch^rir  noa  InititBWW 

et  noa  loia.    Qu  eUes  croiaacnt  poor  r^galite  civile*  pour  la  Hbcn6  pubUque^  poor  U  pr^P 

Dsdotale- 
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nationale.  Portons,  dans  les  atteliers  de  ragricultur*  et  des  arts,  cette  ardeur,  cette  Constance, 
cctte  patience  qui  ont  ^tonn^  TEurope  dans  nos  circonstances  difficiles.  Unissons,  aux  efforts 
du  gouvernement,  les  efforts  des  citoyens  peur  enrichir,  pour  feconder,  toutes  les  parties  de  notrc 
vaste  territoire. 

Soyons  le  lien  ct  I'exemple  des  peoples  qui  nous  environnent ;  que  T^tranger,  qu'un  int^r^t  de 
curiosity  attirera  parmi  nous,  s'y  arr^te  attach^  par  le  charme  de  nos  moeurs,  par  le  spectacle  de 
notre  union,  de  notre  Industrie  et  par  Tattrait  de  nos  jouissances ;  qu'il  s'en  retourne  dans  sa 
patrie  plus  ami  du  nom  fran9ais,  plus  instruit  et  meilleur. 

S'il  reste  encore  des  hommes  que  tourmente  le  besoin  de  hair  leurs  concitoyens,  ou  qu*aigrisse 
le  souvenir  de  leurs  pertes,  d'immenses  contr^s  les  attendent  5  qu'ils  osent  y  aller  chercber  des 
richesses,  et  Toubli  de  leurs  infortunes  et  de  leurs  peines ;  les  regards  de  la  patrie  les  y  suivront, 
elle  secondera  leur  courage ;  un  jour>  heureux  de  leurs  travaux,  ils  reviendront  dans  son  sein> 
dignes  d*6tre  citoyens  d'un  ^tat  libre,  et  corrig^s  du  d^ire  des  persecutions. 

Frarifois,  il  y  a  deux  ans,  ce  mSme  jour  vit  se  terminer  vos  dissentions  civiles,  s'an^ntir  toutes 
les  factions !  D^s-Iors  vous  pt^tes  concentrer  toute  votre  rnergie,  embrasser  tout  ce  qui  est  grand 
aux  yeux  de  Thumanit^,  tout  ce  qui  est  utile  aux  yeux  de  la  p«trie. 

Par-tout  le  gouvemement  fut  votre  guide  et  votre  appui ;  sa  conduite  sera  constamment  la 
«  m^me  j  votre  grandeur  fait  la  sienne,  et  votre  bonheur  est  la  seule  recompense  a  laquelle  il  aspire. 

Bonaparte,  premier  Consul  de  la  R^publique,  ordonne  que  la  proclamation  ci-dessus  sera 
ins^ree  au  bulletin  des  lois,  publi^e,  imprim^e  et  afiichee  dans  tous  les  d^partemens  de  la  lU- 
publique. 

I^onn^  a  Paris  au  palais  du  gouvernement,  le  18  Brumaire  an  10  de  la  R^publique  fran9aise. 

Le  premier  Consul,  sign^  BONAPARTE. 
Par  le  premier  Consul,  le  Secr6taire  d'ilat,  aigne  HUGUES  B.  MARET. 

Pour  copie  conforme, 

Le  Mxnistre  de  Tinterieur,  sign^  CHAPTAL. 

Pour  copie  conforme, 

Le  Pr(fet  de  police,  signd  DUBOIS, 


♦ 
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CHAPTER    LXXIX. 


BATTLE  OF  BELCHER. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  pains  which  were  taken  by  the  magittfates  of  Suffolk  and 
Cainbridge»  to  prevent  fielcher  and  Firby,  alias  the  Toung  Ruffian,  firom  meeting  to  fi^  > 
pitched  battle,  it  was  impracticable  to  drive  them  from  their  purpose,  when  the  winner  was  il- 
lured  by  the  promise  of  a  purse  of  one  hundred  guineas,  which  had  been  raised  by  subscriptioD 
among  the  amateurs  and  sporting  gentlemen  at  Newmarket.  Late  in  the  evening,  aAei  the 
notice  had  been  given  them  not  to  fight,  a  private  meeting  was  held  by  the  amateurs  oi  boxiog, 
to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  such  a  perplexing  predicament :  after  many  propositioos 
had  been  stated,  it  was  agreed  that,  early  on  the  following  morning,  the  two  heroes  of  the  fist 
should  repair  to  the  nearest  spot  of  ground  in  Essex,  and  where  they  might  fight  unmolested, 
being  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  those  magistrates  who  had  signed  the  notice.  Accoidin^y, 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  morniog,  all  those  in  the  secret  began  to  stir,  and  much  bustle  took 
pbce  in  providing  vehicles  of  conveyance  and  horses  to  transport  the  parties  to  the  field  of  batik. 

About  seven  o  clock  the  cavalcade  began  to  move.  Belcher  proceeded  in  a  post-chaise  Ix- 
twecn  his  bottle-holder  and  second.  Bill  and  Joe  Ward.  The  company  pursued  the  hdm 
road*  till  they  came  to  Bone-bridge,  and  then  turned  to  the  left  towards  Linton,  which  place  the 
cavalcade  passed  through,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  rustics,  who  were  made  to  believe  thcFreocli 
had  taken  possession  of  Newmarket,  and  that  they  were  saving  themselves  by  flight-  Aboot 
half  a  mile  from  Linton,  and  fifleen  miles  from  Newmarket,  the  company  having  arrived  ia  the 
county  of  Essex,  they  turned  from  the  road-side  on  to  a  level  piece  of  ground,  and  there  lesolfed 
the  contest  should  be  decided.  Belcher  appeared  as  cheerful  as  if  he  had  come  to  take  posses* 
sion  of  an  estate.  Firby  did  not  seem  dismayed,  and  the  amateurs  looked  for  skill  and  scieoce 
in  boxing  in  the  very  greatest  perfection.  When  they  called  to  recollection  the  many  feats  p 
formed  by  Belcher,  and  that  Firby  had  formerly  gained  great  celebrity  by  beating  the  Old  M- 
fian,  and  se%'eral  others,  it  was  not  doubted  but  he  Was  the  only  man  of  the  present  day  that 
could  cope  with  the  Bristol  hero.  It  was  judged  expedient  to  delay  no  time  in  aetting-tO)  to 
prevent  tlie  possibility  of  an  interruption.  There  was  little  difficulty  in  forming  the  riog.  ^ 
there  were  very  few  |)edestrians  present.  This  being  done,  the  combatants  were  called  forth  ai» 
informed  that  one  hundred  guineas  was  the  sum  collected,  and  that  with  regard  to  the  terms  on 
which  they  fought,  they  were  left  to  themselves.  It  was  then  agreed  on  between  Firby  >i^<i 
Belcher  that  the  winner  should  receive  ninety  guineas,  and  the  loser  ten  \  and,  without  further 
ceremony,  the  combatants  began  to  strip,  and,  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  set-to.  Great  aniien' ^^^^ 
expressed  in  every  countenance  while  each  was  standing  on  his  guard,  waiting  his  antagonists 
blow.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  Firby  made  a  hit  at  Belcher's  head,  which  heavoiH 
and  returned  a  blow  with  his  left  and  right  hand,  but  which  made  no  impression.  Thcycloswi 
and  Belcher  fell  undennost,  but  no  harm  done.    Two  to  one  was  now  offered  to  be  taken  that 
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Ftrby  would  win»  which  could  not  easily  be  obtained  at  startiog.    Thui  concluded  the  first 
round. 

Seamd  Round.'^A  short  but  severe  round ;  Belcher  hit  Firby  on  the  mouth  with  hiis  left 
hand ;  the  blood  gashed  out  violently  $  he  followed  hun  up  with  his  ri^t  hand,  and  placing  a 
blow  on  Firby 's  right  side»  the  latter  fell.    Three  to  one  in  £ivour  of  Belcher. 

Third  Round, — ^Firby  made  a  blow  at  Belc&er*s  head*  which  Belcher  caught*  and  returned  the 
blow*  which  Firby  stopped.  Belcher  hit  again  at  him*  which  was  also  well  parried.  Belcher 
following  him  up*  fighting  half-armed*  Firby  fell.    No  harm  this  round. 

Fourih  Round. — ^Thcy  both  rallied  5  some  hard  blows  struck  on  each  side.  Firby  had  got  a 
black  eye  J  and*  from  a  blow  on  tlic  body,  vomited  a  quantity  of  blood,  which  fell  over  Belcher's 
small  cloaths.  On  closing*  Belcher  fell ;  and*  while  on  his  knees,  Firby  struck  him.  A  cry  of 
Foul !  Foul !  resounded  from  all  quarters.  Belcher  appealed  to  the  company*  but  wished  to 
take  no  advantage  of  the  circumstance*  but  to  go  on.  A  further  interruption  here  took  place  by 
the  arrival  of  one  constable  and  a  parson  from  Linton*  who  attempted  to  stop  the  further  pro- 
ceeding of  the  battle  \  but  no  respect  was  paid  to  the  cloth*  or  legal  authority;  and  the  comba- 
tants commenced  the 

F\fth  Round, — A  great  deal  of  shifting.  Firby  was  afraid  to  come  close :  Belcher  beckoned 
to  him:  Firby  then  came  up  and  hit*  but  so  slow  that  Belcher  was  able  to  avoid  it  by  j irking 
his  head  and  making  a  violent  blow  at  Firby *s  side.  He  fell ;  'Belcher  looked  round  and  smiled : 
Firby  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  distress. 

Sixth  Round. — This  was  the  most  desperate  and  best  fought  round ;  but  Belcher*s  strength 
seemed  to  increase,  while  his  opponent*s  fell  off:  Belcher  smiled  and  looked  round,  while  in  the 
heat  of  battle.  Firby  made  .several  attempts  to  hit  Belcher  with  great  violence,  but  which 
Belcher  either  avoided  by  stooping  his  head,  or  stopping:  not  one  of  Firby's  blows  told. 
Belcher  eagerly  watching  an  opportunity,  hit  Firby  in  the  stomach  with  his  left  hand  $  at  the 
same  time  closing  with  him*  gave  him  a  most  violent  cross  buttock. 

Seventh  i?ottn</.—- Very  hard  straight-forward  fighting  on  both  sides.  Firby  could  not  fight  in 
his  usual  way*  but  hit  round.  It  was  evident  he  had  considerably  the  worst  of  it.  Odds  now 
ten  to  one. 

Eighth  /{otffuf.— Firby  rallied  again,  and  made  a  hit  at  Belcher,  which  was  stopt  in  great  style. 
Firby  received  another  violent  blow  on  his  mouth,  which  cut  his  lip :  he  hit  Belcher  a  severe 
blow  in  return*  but  did  not  draw  blood  j  the  odds,  however*  were  reduced  to  five  to  one. 

Ninth  Round. — Firby  fought  shy*  Belcher  followed  him  round  the  ring,  striking  several  blows, 
which  were  stopped :  they  closed,  and  Firby  fell  under. 

Tenth  Round, — On  setting-to*  Belcher  gave  Firby  a  severe  blow  over  the  right  eye,  and  imme- 
diately resumed  a  defensive  position*  when  he  smiled*  and  said,  "  How  do  you  like  that,  John  V* 
Firby  did  his  best  to  make  a  violent  blow  at  Belcher,  but  having  over-reached  himself^  fell  with- 
out a  blow.    Belcher  smiled,  and  pointed  at  him  with  his  finger. 

Eleventh' Round. — ^Belcher  followed  Firby  round  the  ring,  the  latter  stopping,  as  well  as  h^ 
could.  Belcher's  blows*  but  which  was  not  done  effectually.  Belcher  hit  him  several  severe 
blows,  and  knocked  Firby  down.  Firby 's  friends  interfered*  and  said  he  could  do  no  more. 
Thus  ended  the  contest*  after  twenty  minutes  fighting. 

During  the  whole  fight,  Firby  never  had  once  a  chance  of  success.  He  was  always  con- 
sidered a  first-rate  pugilist  j  but  whether  it  was  owing  to  tlie  fear  of  Belcher's  great  name,  or  to 
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a  Tailing  off  of  his  usual  style  of  fighting,  it  was  certainly  agraq^  on  all  hands  thathecaiof 
greatly  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected.  He  was  much  bniised  in  the  body,  lecdro! 
two  Uack  eyes,  and  had  his  mouth  desperately  cut.  fielcher  had  not  a  blow  about  him  iM\ 
eoM  be  perceived,  and  seemed  quite  composed  throughout  the  contest. 

In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  a  gentleman  offered  to  bet  twenty  to  one  on  the  fight,  which  Bekte 
hearing,  observed^  **  You  may  make  it  one  thousand  to  one,  it  is  safe  enough." 


The  above,  copied  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  April  Idth,  1803,  is  given  as  a  doco< 
ment  of  the  state  of  manners,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  worthy  of  being  pf^ 
served.  As  it  is  thrown  into  the  Appendix,  it  scarcely  can  be  objected  to  because  it  rckes  to 
England  not  to  France.  Nothing  more  distinctly  marks  the  pfrogress  of  manncn  thin  the  ida- 
tive  differences  that  exist  between  nations ;  and  to  record  them  is  to  erect  bcacoos/  that  na^ 
guide  those  who  may  hereafter  undertake  voyages  of  discovery  in  morels. 
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